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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


THE higher education of women is no 
longeran experiment : many of the ques- 
tions connected with its earlier stages 
are entirely set at rest, and every year 
more and more women are seeking ad- 
vanced education. The girls in the high 
schools already outnumber the boys, and 
the proportion of college women is in- 
creasing, so that it seems not at all un- 
likely in thirty years more there will be 
as many women as men studying in our 
colleges, perhaps more. 

In the West many institutions admit 
wemen to the same classes as men, but 
in the Eastern States it is more com- 
mon to provide for the women colleges 
exclusively devoted to their use. Each 
system has been warmly defended, but 
the drift today is towards co-education ; 
that is, the joint education of both sex- 
es in the same classes. 

The University of California, with 
which I have been connected, is, like 
most of the State colleges west of the 
Alleghanies, co-educational. In every 
department of it except military instruc- 
tion women have been admitted on the 
same terms as men, ever since its foun- 
dation. The object of this article is to 
give our experience on some of the moot- 
ed questions in this branch of education, 
and to compare it with the results ob- 


tained in other colleges. It will treat of 
the collegiate education of women, with- 
out entering upon professional or grad- 
uate studies. 

The history of the University is too 
short and the number of its graduates 
too few for much generalization, but we 
can plainly observe certain tendencies. 
The University was organized on a basis 
of co-education at its foundation in 1869, 
and eight women entered in 1870; the 
next year there were twenty-eight wom- 
en in all; the third year thirty-nine ; 
and from that time to the present there 
has been a continuous attendance of 
women, in the general ratio of one wo- 
man to fourmen. Seventy-four women 
have graduated, receiving degrees accord- 
ing to the studies they have followed. 

At Berkeley the women have shown 
decided preferences for certain lines of 
study, to the entire omission of others. 
Taking the last four years as a guide, 
no woman has taken as a study either 
agriculture, mechanics, or mining : this 
we should expect, as women very rarely 
engage in these pursuits. One each 
year has chosen civil engineering, two 
each year on the average took chemis- 
try ; here again the small numbers need 
not surprise us, as these studies are 
rarely followed in life by women. Six 
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took Greek and Latin, twenty-two the 
Latin and English course, and twenty- 
two the course in English and modern 
languages. That is, summing it all up, 
the courses in letters and languages ab- 
sorbed fifty out of fifty-three, and, this 
has been the general character of the 
studies chosen by the girls ever since the 
University was organized. 

Again, as a general rule the girls are 
not distinguished in mathematics, and 
drop it almost always by the end of the 
Sophomore year ; indeed, not one wom- 
an has ever pursued it through a full 
course. Likewise in intellectual and 
moral philosophy very few take the ad- 
vanced courses, though they are strong- 
er here than in mathematics. But on 
the other hand rather more women than 
men in proportion to their full numbers 
are found in the classical course, which 
combines Greek and Latin and is con- 
sidered by the students a difficult course. 

Now let us compare our experience 
in these matters with other representa- 
tive institutions. In Oberlin, where the 
women outnumber the men, the students 
in 1888-89 made choice of studies as fol- 
lows : 


WOMEN. 


51 


Classical Course 167 
Philosophical Course 72 
Literary Course 175 


The Classical Course comprises higher 
mathematics ; the Philosophical Course 
includes Latin but no Greek; the Lit- 
erary Course, history, literature, and 
modern languages, but leads to no de- 
gree. 

The tripos examinations in Cam- 
bridge, England, give the women a much 
better record. The honor list for 1884 
and 1885, as given by Professor Stod- 
dard in the Yale Review, show that in 
1884 of the honors won by men in those 
examinations 61 per cent were gained in 
‘mathematics and classics, as against 52 
per cent by the women. And in 1885 
the men won 58 per cent of their honors 
in the same studies, but the women only 
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41 per cent. But the crowning glory 
achieved by women in England was 
gained at Cambridge this year by Miss 
Fawcett, who was bracketed superior 
to the senior wrangler in mathematics ; 
that is, she won the highest honors 
gained by any student in mathematics. 

In the last annual report by President 
Angell of the University of Michigan, 
is a table giving the percentage of men 
and women choosing each general de- 
partment of study at Ann Arbor. The 
percentages are somewhat different from 
those of Berkeley and are worth con- 
trasting with them. In the following 
tables I have altered their arrangement 
slightly, to make the courses correspond 
more nearly with those of Berkeley. 

Percentage of students in each course 
at Ann Arbor 1887-88. 


32.3 
31.4 


9.3 


Greek and Latin Course 
Latin and Modern Languages. 16.3 
Science and Engineering... .38.0 
Letters and History and Mod- 

ern Languages 27.0 


Percentage of students in each course 
at Berkeley, 1888-9. 


Greek and Latin Course 13.7 14.1 
Latinand Modern Languages. 9.3 33.8 
Science and Engineering....46.0 7.0 
Letters and Political Science, 

31.0 -45.1 


100.0 100.0 


These figures cannot be relied on for 
exact results, because there is so broad 
a field of election in each department. 
Thus at Berkeley the student in Greek 
and Latin may drop it at the end of 
Sophomore year, though still reckoned 
in the department ; while the student in 
Letters and Political Science on the 
other hand may take Latin as an elect- 
ive. Still they show the general average 
bent of the students of either sex. Com- 
paring the lists, we see the first course, 
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Greek and Latin, is almost equally fav- 
ored by both sexes, the second and 
fourth groups are much preferred by 
women, and the third, which comprises 
the scientific studies, by the men. In 
other words, the women show a decided 
preference for letters and languages, and 
the men for science and mathematics. 
The classics are quite evenly divided. 

I have before me the statistics of the 
Harvard “ Annex” from 1880 to 1888, 
giving the number of students taking 
each course of study for nine years, and 
this list confirms the opinion I have ex- 
pressed. I will refer only to the figures 
of 1888. There were 103 students, and 
17 subjects of study ; the number of stu. 
dents taking Greek was 41, Latin 60, 
English 86, German 30, French 33, Phil- 
osophy 22, History 29, Themes and For- 
ensics 33, Mathematics 15, Physics 15, 
Botany 15, and six other subjects, viz : 
Italian, Political Economy, Music, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, and Zoology, less 
than ten each. The strong bias for let- 
ters and language is clearly expressed 
in this choice of studies. But it is pos- 
sible that a comparison of the records of 
the different colleges will show that this 
preference is less decided in the older 
communities than among the new States, 
and I am inclined to think that such is 
the case. 

Before leaving this. topic, I ought to 
say that two distinguished educators, 
Doctor Andrew D. White, formerly of 
Cornell, and Reverend Doctor Warren, 
of Boston University, have placed on rec. 
ord as the results of their observation 
and experience that there was no bias of 
sex in education. But no opinion can 
override the facts I have given, which 
certainly indicate on the part of women 
a decided preference for letters and lan- 
guages. 

The enthusiastic advocates of the 
women insist that even this preference, 
is the result of external circumstances 
and does not arise in any way from an 
inherent differenceof intellectual powers, 
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and to some extent this is undoubtedly 
true. They say that it has been hereto- 
fore considered unfeminine to study 
Greek and mathematics, and the parents 
of the girls object to it and discourage 
them at every turn from doing so. There 
is some truth“in this, but it is equally 
true that many young men are in a like 
manner discouraged from following 
Greek and higher mathematics. Then 
the girls say that most of the young 
women in co-educational institutions are 
preparing to earn their daily bread, and 
must pursue studies adapted to their 
proposed callings, in which generally 
Greek and higher mathematics have no 
share. This is partly correct, although 
every young woman preparing to teach 
may well fit herself in these higher stud- 
ies, and a large percentage of the college 
women intend to become teachers. 

And besides this variety in choice of 
studies is only following out the same 
differences of tastes we see in other 
things. The tastes and habits of women 
in reading are quite different from men’s. 
Their distinction in literature has been 
gained mainly in special paths, poetry 
and fiction ; and it seems only reasonable 
that sex should show itself equally in the 
choice of studies. 

But after all, this question of the ca- 
pacity of women to keep up with the 
men in the severer studies has but little 
to do with the general question of giving 
them a higher education, nor even with 
the question of co-education in the same 
institutions and the same classes with 
men. Under the old system of a rigid 
prescribed curriculum, the same for all 
students, any objection on the ground 
of inequality would have been sound; but 
today, under the modern system of elect- 
ive studies, with so great a range of 
choice, every woman can adjust her pur- 
suits to her tastes and her strength. If 
she wants to try the harder studies she 
can do so, while if she prefers-the more 
popular courses in letters and modern 
languages, these also are at her option. 
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At Berkeley the young women are 
distinguished by diligence of study. 
They are ambitious, and as a whole they 
probably outrank the average of men. 
This might be expected, for they form 
only one fifth of the students, and prob- 
ably few come to Berkeley who are not 
thoroughly in earnest for an education ; 
while many boys come because it is the 
proper thing, or because their fathers 
want them to, or simply to enjoy them- 
selves. That the girls are more in ear- 
hest is quite evident from the fact that 
a much larger per cent of their number 
continue in college until they graduate. 
In all colleges in the new States, a 
large percentage of those who enter 
leave college before graduation, mainly 
because of deficient preparation, or lack 
of pecuniary means; the assistance so 
liberally bestowed on poor students by 
the generous endowments of the older 
colleges being here entirely wanting, 
though partly compensated for by free 
tuition. During the eleven years ending 
with 1884, 825 men and 104 women en- 
tered the University of California: of 
all these, only 369 graduated : viz, 300 
men and 69 women. That is, 35 per 
cent of the men completed their college 
course, and 66 per cent of the women,— 
nearly twice as large a proportion. This 
certainly speaks well for the patience, 
the persistency, and the determination 
of the women ; but here again we must 
remember these girls were the picked 
ones, ambitious to achieve an education. 


The question at once offers itself, 


Why are there so few girls at Berke- 
ley? Well, for many reasons. It is not 
the fashion for girls to go college. Then 
again, many parents object to co-éduca- 
tion, and imagine that it is improper 
for girls and boys to go to college to- 
gether. They may be in a high school 
together, may attend a party together, 
go to the theater together, but not to an 
institution of higher learning, — there 
it becomes improper ; and so the girl 
either loses her chance for an education, 
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or is sent to a woman’s college. This 
is a great pity ; for the curriculum of a 
man’s college is almost always broader 
and stronger, and the training is more 
vigorous, while the presence of the 
young men is a constant stimulus tothe 
ambition of the girls. Then the girls 
themselves often prefer to go to a wom- 
an’s college. Some are shy and shrink 
from meeting a company of young men ; 
others have a feeling of propriety about 
it, that it is more womanly to goto Vas- 
sar than to Cornell. But I am inclined 
to think that the strongest motive of 
all is that the women’s colleges are 
thought to be more stylish, and we all 
know there is an aristocracy even in ed- 
ucation. But whatever be the cause or 
combination of causes, it seems to press 
very strongly, for I have known parents 
to separate their children, sending the 
sons to Berkeley, while the daughters 
crossed the continent to Vassar or 
Wellesley. 

Now is there anything substantial in 
the old fear that woman’s physique 
would not bear-the strain? The answer 
to this can be seen in the records of 
Berkeley, and still better in the health 
statistics collected by the associated 
alumnze of American colleges. 705 grad- 
uate women responded to the call for in- 
formation on this subject, and while 
there were some who reported loss of 
health in college from overwork, there 
were more who graduated in better 
health than when they entered. Again, 
the statistics of Oberlin, the oldest co- 
educational college in America, — run- 
ning from 1841 to 1873, the latest figures 
I have, — show that the mortality among 
men and women graduates for those 
thirty-two years is almost exactly the 
same ; and in sixteen years at Berkeley, 
from 1874 to 1889, the mortality has 
been greater among the men graduates 
than among the women. To these sta- 
tistics I may add the testimony of Doc- 
tor James B. Angell, President of the 
University of Michigan, and Andrew D. 
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White, President of Cornell University, 
both of whom testified that the effect of 
college life on the health of young wom- 
en has been favorable; that they are 
more vigorous at graduation than at ad- 
mission. Now when we consider the 
care bestowed upon the physical culture 
of students in both sexes in American 
colleges today, it is evident that the per- 
centage of gain in the health of the 
women must increase. At Berkeley 
three hours a week are devoted to exer- 
ercise in the gymnasium, under the 
guidance of a physician and a scientific 
instructor, by classes of girls which are 
open to all, and the director reports con- 
stant improvement in their physique. 
We expect this: the young men under 
this system gain in health and strength 
during their college years, and so will 
the women. Of course there are young 
women whose health fails in college, but 
not more in proportion than in any oth- 
er pursuit in life,—indeed, the college 
girl with a knowledge of physiology 
and opportunity for scientific exercise 
certainly standsa better chance for good 
health than she would have done in the 
old academy without such knowledge ; 
better, too, than the society girl, whose 
dress sets the laws of health at defiance, 
and whose hours of enjoyment reverse 
the decrees of nature, and turn night 
intoday. No, let us face the fact: the 
women stand the study as well as the 
men; women break down, and so do 
men; but —in the face of the adverse 
prophecies of Doctor Clark—the women 
endure the study as well as the men. 
Their diligence and persistence, and 
their more regular habits of life, give 
them an advantage that more than coun- 
terbalances the nervousness and over- 
worry which are their great enemy. 

We may safely assume then from our 
experience that women ,havée the brain 
power and the bodily strength to grap- 
ple with the problems of college life. 
Now let us look at some of the other 
questions. Has the higher education of 
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women any influence upon marriage? 
It is often said that fewer of the gradu- 
ates marry than of other women. 
Undoubtedly they do marry later in 
life, for at the very age when the aver- 
age woman enters college, say eighteen 
years and a half, the rest of her com- 
rades “come out” into society, and when 
she receives her diploma, many of them 
are already provided for. Then her 
training, which gains her a means of 
livelihood, makes her more independent, 
less likely to marry for money, more 
cautious and deliberate in her move- 
ments, and less liable to be carried away 
by a spasm of passion. Another reason 
is that most college girls are very mod- 
erately provided with this world’s goods, 
and therefore do not offer the glittering 
prizes which meet a ready disposal in 
the matrimonial market. The truth is, 
rich girls rarely go to college; it is not 
the fashion, and the demands of so-called 
society upon them at the college period 
of life forbid this disposal of their time. 
This general subject of the marriage 
statistics of women graduates was very 
carefully discussed by Miss M. W. 
Shinn, herself a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, in some thoughtful 
articles recently published in the. OvEr- 
LAND MONTHLY, in which she claimed 
that the alleged low percentage of mar- 
ried women among graduates is due 
mainly to local causes and not to educa- 
tion itself. She has analyzed with great 
care the annual register of the alumnz 
association, and states her conclusions as 
follows: “ First, that there is a marked 
difference in the marriage rate of the 
graduates of co-educational and of wo- 
men’s colleges, the former differing very 
little from the average of the commun- 
ity, the latter falling distinctly below it ; 
second, that college women marry rather 
late, and very rarely within the first two 
or three years after graduation ; and 
third, that their rate of marriage is lower 
in New England and the other Eastern 
States than in the West. It will be 
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seen how great is the influence of these 
three considerations upon their marriage 
rate, when we note that the great major- 
ity of them are from women’s colleges, 
and under.thirty years old, and are from 
New England or New York.” 

There seems to be very little founda- 
tion for the prejudice that college wo- 
men are adverse to marriage, beyond 
the peculiarity that they marry later in 
life, and this is compensated for, in a 
measure, by the gratifying fact that 
divorces are very rare among them. If 
they are slow to marry, they at least 
regard the tie as binding. 

And after marriage they make better 
mothers. ‘College women ” —I quote 
again from the OVERLAND MonTHLY — 
“are notably careful mothers—so much 
so that the Massacltusetts Bureau of 
Statistics has reported a distinctly high- 
er life and health rate for their children 
than for those of other women ; and they 
are not, as a rule, of the wealthy class, 
who can delegate domestic cares to 
nurses.” We might expect this from 
their superior intelligence, and their bet- 
ter knowledge of physiology and hy- 
giene. And as the child grows older 
and begins to read, as the thirst for 
knowledge and the love of books take 
possession of him, what stimulus, what 
help he can derive from the tender coun- 
sels of an intelligent mother! What 
the child learns at school is but a fraction 
of his knowledge, and his progress will 
be immensely increased if he has at 
home a friend who can help him in his 
studies, whose conversation will stimu- 
late his mind to work, and who can put 
good books into his hands to while away 
his leisure hours. And certainly by 
every principle of evolution we may 
hope for brighter minds and quicker 
aptitude for study in the children of in- 
telligent mothers than of uneducated 
women. If there be any virtue in hered- 
ity, we may look for a much more rapid 
improvement in the mental stock of our 
people when they descend from educated 
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parents on both sides, than when the 
father alone enjoys the benefits of men- 
tal training. 

But the first and most direct gain from 
the higher education of women will 
come to the schools. Nearly all our 
teachers are women, and any improve- 
ment in their capacity and the quality 
of their knowledge and training will 
show itself at once in the schools. The 
educators of England acknowledge an 
immense gain already in the quality of 
their schools resulting from the better 
education of their teachers. In America 
the most of the high grade schools for 
girls are taught by college women, many 
of them graduates ; and it is well known 
that such advanced teachers are eagerly 
sought after for this work, so that the 
colleges are unable to supply the de- 
mand. Whenever they become numer- 
ous, so that we can spare them from the 
higher teaching and use them in the 
lower schools, there will be an amazing 
revolution in our public education. 

The same sort of inspiration wil] by 
and by be diffused throughout all society 
by the influence of women who have 
shared the broad culture. When thou- 
sands of homes are presided over by such 
mothers, when our public schools are 
under their guidance, when the churches 
and public charities share the same gen- 
erous influences, then we may hope that 
“society ” itself may be lifted from its 
vapid emptiness, its tawdry display of 
money and dress, and become an inter- 
change of sympathy and sentiment be- 
tween intelligent men and women. But 
the greatest reward to these college 
women is in their own consciousness. 
It is not in the means of livelihood or 
the social position it gives them. Their 
great reward is in themselves, in «the 
steadiness of purpose they acquire, the 
abundant mental resource, the glorious 
fellowship with all the world’s heroes of 
thought: the satisfaction in life which 
these give is alone an abundant reward 
for their toil. 
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“Well,” says some good mother, “I 
will give my daughter the best education, 
but I do not approve of co-education.” 
Why not? It is the accustomed order 
of things in high schools and academies, 
and experience approves it there. In 
ordinary life the boys and girls meet at 
social entertainments, at picnics, at the- 
aters, much more familiarly than at 
school,— why not in their education? 

But really the girls at college see very 
little of the young men except in the 
class room, and even there they always 
sit in a separate group. Very little sen- 
timent exists between them, as is proved 
by the moderate number of marriages 
between graduates. And as far as de- 
portment goes, the conduct of the college 
women is exceptionally good. And is 
it not in itself an argument in favor of 
a college education that among so many 
young women, away from the restraints 
of home, and with such limited expe- 
rience, the standard of conduct should 
be so admirable and above all reproach ? 
It shows clearly the self-restraint, the 
steadiness of purpose, and the poise of 
character which this experience gives 
them. Sometimes it is said to make 
women bold and rude. This is not true; 
the deportment of college women so far 
as my observation goes is as womanly 
and proper as in any class of women; 
on the other hand, it very certainly soft- 
ens the conduct of the young men. 
Those rude, coarse outbreaks that are 
possible in a society composed entirely 
of men, such as some of the older col- 
leges have inherited from the monastic 
traditions of medizval education, such 
outbreaks become impossible in the 
presence of women, and better order and 
better manners come in with the girls. 

Co-education improves the scholarship 
of both men and women. The women, 
says President Barnard, havea diligence 
of study, a quickness of perception, and 
an activity of combination which chal- 
lenge the best efforts of the young men. 
The uniform testimony of the co-educa- 
tional institutions is to this effect. 
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And lastly, the economy and efficiency 
of the colleges is vastly aided by co- 
education. If we were obliged to main- 
tain two distinct systems at Berkeley for 
men and women, each would cost nearly 
the same as the present combined Uni- 
versity. The truth is, there are too 
many colleges in the country now; not 
too much education, but too many col- 
leges. It would be far better if there 
were only half as many maintained on 
the same aggregate endowments. At all 
events, we do not want to build any more 
public colleges for our women, while we 
have room enough for them in our pres- 
ent institutions. 

So the objections once urged against 
the college education of women disap- 
pear with experience, and we not only 
find they can stand the strain of college 
study, but they maintain honorable 
standing as scholars. The time is cer- 
tainly coming when a superior education 
will be prized as much among women as 
it is today among men; and it does not 
seem at all improbable that the women 
will outnumber the men in the colleges. 
There are, as I have said, more girls 
than boys in the high schools already ; 
the boy when he has acquired a gram- 
mar school education goes out into the 
shop or the counting room to help sup- 
port the family ; the girl stays at school, 
and the longer she can stay, the more 
lucrative the employment she can ob- 
tain ; best of all, if she can win a college 
education. 

And when the time comes that the 
mass of well-to-do women are thoroughly 
educated, many of the questions that 
trouble us now will settle themselves :— 
whether women shall vote,— what em- 
ployments can be given them, — what 
can be done to elevate the tone of soci- 
ety, —and many others of like nature. 
A woman will be valued for what she 
can say and do ; she will become an inde- 
pendent factor in society, standing ona 
basis of her own, by her own right and 
not by the favor of the other sex. And 
the women of the wealthier classes when 
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they reach maturity, instead of being 
condemned to idleness at the very time 
when they begin to be most capable of 
usefulness, will become a power in the 
world’s progress. Already we begin to 
feel the increasing influence of women, 
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—in literature, in education, in public 
charities, in various ways; and ;the 
prophet that forecasts the future of our 
civilization will have no true vision fof 
the time to come, unless he recognizes 
this new and potent factor. 

Horace Davis. 





THE GREAT ARCHIPELAGO. 


From Olympia, in latitude 47 deg. and 
longitude 123 deg., to Mount Fair- 
weather, in latitude 59 deg. and longi- 
tude 136 deg., a distance of more than 
1000 miles, as far as from Savannah to 
Boston, where eleven American States 
front on the Atlantic, the northwestern 
coast of our continent is fringed by a re- 
markable labyrinth of islands and inlets, 
to which Meares, the distinguished navi- 
gator, gave the appropriate name, the 
“ Great Archipelago.” Professor David- 
son, who adopts Meares’s title, says of 
the region, that it “‘is unequaled in the 
world for safe and bold inland naviga- 
tion. The scherries of Finland and the 
fiords of Norway sink into insignificance 
before the great dimensions of these 
straits and sounds.”” The inlets south 
of the Strait of Fuca are included in the 
general term, the Great Archipelago, 
for they include a multitude of islands, 
and they have the same general charac- 
teristics as the inletsfarther north. All 
belong to one system, extending, as 
Davidson says, from “the mouth of the 
Chilcat to the head of Puget Sound.” 

This archipelago is remarkable for 
the depth of water, the steepness of 
bank, and the narrowness of channel in 
its inlets; for the multitude of its 
islands, which exceed two thousand in 
number ; for the proximity of the islands 
to one another; for the extent of shore 
line, which exceeds twenty thousand 
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miles ; for the safety with which small 
boats can undertake long voyages ; and 
for the unparalleled facility for trans- 
porting merchandise by water. Many 
of the inlets are each more than fifty 
miles long, and as they do not average 
two miles in width, they resemble rivers. 
In the small area of its water surface, 
as compared with the multitude and size 
of its islands and the extent of its shore 
line, this may be called the most dense 
of all archipelagos ; and density, in this 
sense, implies facility of intercourse and 
prospective activity of business. 

Among the islands the largest are 
Vancouver, with 16,000 square miles; 
the Prince of Wales and two Queen 
Charlotte Islands, with each about 4,- 
000; the Baranoff, Chicagoff, and Ad- 
miralty, each with about 2,000. There 
are a multitude of smaller islands, each 
with 500 or more square miles. 

Of Puget Sound and Hood’s Canal, 
Commodore Wilkes, in his official re- 
port, wrote: “ Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of these waters and their safety. 
Not a shoal exists within the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca,Admiralty Inlet, or Hood’s 
Canal, that can in any way interrupt 
their navigation by a seventy-four-gun 
ship. I venture nothing in saying there 
is no country in the world that possesses 
waters equal to these. They cover an 
area of about 7,000 square miles. The 
shores of all these inlets and bays are 
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remarkably bold; so much so that in 
many places a ship’s sides would strike 
the shore before the keel would touch 
the ground.” 

On account of the calms under the 
shelter of high banks, and the difficulty 
of tacking in the narrow channels, 
steamers are much better suited than 
sailing vessels for the navigation of 
these inlets. Fortunately the -forests 
everywhere along the shores furnish an 
abundance of cheap material for build- 
ing the boats and feeding their fires. 

The Great Archipelago comprises 
three political divisions ; the Alaskan, 
the Canadian, and the Washingtonian. 
The last includes Puget Sound, Hood’s 
Canal, and Bellingham Bay, with their 
islands and adjacent mainland. It has 
1,700 miles of shore line; andin its gen- 
eral resources and population is the 
richest of the three divisions. By Van- 
couver and the U. S. Coast Survey offi- 
cers the term Puget Sound is limited to 
the inlet southwest of Tacoma; but in 
general usage, which is the highest au- 
thority, it means the main channel, from 
Olympia to Port Townsend, with all its 
branches. 

The average breadth of the Archipel- 
ago is one hundred miles, and the area 
of its land seventy thousand square 
miles, including, perhaps, not more than 
fifty thousand of country fit for habita- 
tion by civilized people. Its chief re- 
sources are commerce, fisheries, agricul- 
ture, coal mining, and lumbering. It in- 
cludes the best seaports for all that part 
of the continent north of latitude 43 
deg., and west of the Rocky Mountains; 
and having the terminal cities of two 
transcontinental railways in actual pos- 
session, and those of two others in near 
prospect, it has a secure hold on the mar- 
itime commerce of a vast inland region. 

In agricultural resources the Great 
Archipelago is poor,—that is, a large 
proportion of its area is either barren in 
soil, too steep in its surface for conven- 
ient tillage, too cold .in its climate for 
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any save a few plants, or covered with a 
dense growth of timber, which will re- 
quire much time and money for clear- 
ing. Where fertile, the soil promises 
larger rewards to the gardener, orchard- 
ist, and dairyman; than to the wheat- 
grower. When all its fertile soil shall 
have been brought into cultivation, it 


-will not be able to produce more kitchen 


vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, and 
cheese, than will be needed for home 
consumption. Its good land will com- 
mand high prices, because of its small 
area and the large demand for the home 
market. In no other region of our con- 
tinent will so small a proportion of the 
population find their support by tilling 
the soil. 

The islands south of latitude 49 deg. 
are mostly fertile ; those to the north- 
ward have large areas of bare rock and 
of steep hill, which seem unfitted for 
tillage. North of 55 deg., even where 
the soil is fertile, the climate limits cul- 
tivation to a few plants, which thrive in 
a climate chilly in midsummer and not 
secure from frost for morethana month 
or two in the year. Vancouver Island, 
which has a genial sky and a pleasant 
landscape, in many respects reminding 
the traveler of England, has considera- 
ble districts that offer very little reward 
for tillage. 

In fisheries the Archipelago is as rich 
as the coast of Western -Europe, where 
more than five million people live by 
them. The banks of cod and halibut 
are more extensive than those of the 
North Atlantic, and cover an area of at 
least 50,000 square miles. Heretofore 
the cod fishing of the Pacific has been 
in the hands of San Francisco, which, 
however, can no more expect to monopo- 
lize the business in the future than 
Charleston could expect to drive the 
smacks of Massachusetts from the banks 
of Newfoundland. As many as twenty 
vessels have been employed in the cod- 
fishing of one season, but this industry 
is merely in its infancy. 
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At present the fisheries for salmon 
are much more numerous than those for 
cod. From the Columbia to the Chil- 
cat every stream abounds with this fish, 
and in many of the smaller streams 
they crowd together so densely that 
they are easily caught by dogs and bears. 
At present the annual pack of canned 
salmon between Olympia and Sitka 
represents a total weight of 10,000 tons, 
and a value of $4,000,000. The produc- 
tion might be doubled. 

The whalers, like the cod-fishing ves- 
sels of the North Pacific, are owned and 
fitted out in San Francisco, but in the 
course of a few years they will belong 
to the Great Archipelago. They num- 
ber about fifty and each takes oil and 
bone to the value of $10,000 in an aver- 
age season. The catching of halibut 
te be sent in ice to the Atlantic has 
just made a start, and within a few 
years will become important. The her- 
ring and oolikon, the latter a small and 
very palatable fish found in extensive 
shoals in the North Pacific, will probably 
employ as many men asthe cod. When 
the channels of trade from this region 
to the fish markets of the world are well 
established, a large migration of Nor- 
wegian and British fishermen to the 
Great Archipelago may be expected. 

The fur trade will continue to give oc- 
cupation to many savage hunters in 
Alaska, and to yield large profits to a 
few civilized traders who will manage to 
get control of the pelts ; but as the trad- 
ers may be residents of Atlantic cities 
the Pacific Coast cannot count confi- 
dently on deriving much benefit from 
that industry. ; 

Most of the land of British Columbia 
and Washington west of the Cascades 
is covered with dense forests of red and 
vellow fir. For the length and diameter 
of their trunks, combined with strength, 
elasticity, and freedom from knots in 
their fiber, and the abundance of timber 
near navigable water, these forests are 
unequaled anywhere. In 1889, 146 ships 
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carried lumber from Puget Sound and 
its tributary waters to foreign ports. Of 
this exportation, half went to South 
America and a third to Australia, which 
continents promised to offer an excel- 
lent market to the sawmills of the 
Archipelago for generations to come. 
Alaska has a little fir and much yellow 
cedar, which latter is excellent for cabi- 
net work, and will command a much 
higher price than the coarser fir and 
the weaker white cedar and redwood of 
the coast to the southward. 

Coal mines have been opened on the 
basins of the Skagit, Snoqualmie, and 
Puyallup rivers, in Western Washing- 
ton and at Nanaimo, in Vancouver Is- 
land ; and coal veins of good quality have 
been found on Admiralty, Kiuon, and 
Kuprianoff islands, and on the shores 
of Frederick Sound and of the Newski 
and Chatham straits. Theannual yield 
of the coal mines in the Archipelago is 
more than $10,000,000, and promises to 
increase rapidly. Several iron furnaces 
have been established, and great results 
are expected from them. There are 
rich mines of gold in Alaska ; but these 
are of relatively small importance as 
compared with the other resources. 

The question of climate must not be 
overlooked. In temperature and rain- 
fall, this Great Archipelago is very simi- 
lar to the western coast of Europe, five 
degrees farther north. That is, instead 
of seeking for the climate of Western 
Washington, on the shore of France, in 
the same latitude (Paris is further north 
than the Strait of Fuca), we shall find 
it on the coast of Ireland; and to find 
the like of the climate of Sitka in lati- 
tude 57 deg., we must go to Bergen, 
Norway, in 62 deg. The climatic fea- 
tures of the Archipelago generally are 
cool summers, mild winters, and abun- 
dant rains. The thermometer falls to 
zero less frequently at Sitka than it does 
on the Atlantic Coast, 25 deg. nearer 
to the Equator. It never gets 20 deg. 
below zero, as it frequently does in 
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Maine, Lower Canada, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and South Dakota. In Sitka 
the mean tempefature of January is 30 
deg., the same as in New York. The 
July of Sitka has a mean of 55 deg. 
which is chilly, but is preferable to the 
numerous oppressively warm days that 
accompany a mean of 75 deg. in Man- 
hattan Island. In Vancouver Island and 
on the shores of Puget Sound the tem- 
perature is similar to that of England, 
about 40 deg. in January and 60 deg. 
in July. The rainfall is very heavy near 
the ocean, and decreases rapidly as we 
go inland ;and a similar decrease is 
observed on the shores of Norway, and 
portions of Great Britain. Sitka has 
the same amount of rain as Bergen, 85 
inches; Olympia has 50; Victoria 25 
inches. Sitka has 235 rainy days in the 
year, and Olympia has 130. 

The climate of Puget Sound would 
not suit the horned toads of California, 
but it is very similar to the one that 
bred the Northmen who conquered a 
large part of Europe. It is not unfavor- 
abie to the development of mental and 
physical energy. 
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Let us now compare the habitable 
area and population of the Great Archi- 
pelago with those of certain European 
countries similar in their climate : 


Habitable Population. 
Area, 
Sq. Miles. 
50,000 
80,000 
14,500 
80,000 
30,000 
5,000 


Countries. 
, Latitude. 
Deg. Min. Deg. 
Finland 1,700,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,400,000 
250,000 


Scotland 
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The present rush of emigrants, the 
construction of railways, the building 
of cities, and the development of many 
branches of industry in Western Wash- 
ington, render it certain that the islands 
and inlets to the northward will soon 
rise to great prominence in the business 
of our Coast. Within ten or twenty 
years the Alaskan and Canadian divis- 
ions will each have as many inhabit- 
ants as there are now in the basin of 
Puget Sound ; the inlets from Olympia 
to Sitka will be alive with steamers, and 
their shores will abound with cities. He 
who wishes to measure the destinies of 
our Coast must not leave the Great 
Archipelago out of his calculation. 

John S. Hittell. 





CAMP AND TRAVEL IN NEW MEXICO. 


From Trinidad nearly to Dick Whoo- 
ton’s ranch, in the winter of 1870, we, 
Mrs. Baker, Ida, and I, with Buffer and 
our two mule teams, had indeed hard 
climbing up the steep sides of the Ra- 
ton Mountains. As usual, we double- 
teamed at the steepest points, and all 
the way kept a constant lookout for sutit- 
able bowlders, — which had been hand- 
led by many teamsters before us, though 
probably never by women, and for the 
same purpose,—to place quickly back 
of the wheels when the animals needed 


a minute’s breathing spell, and relaxa- 
tion of their over-strained muscles. 

How willingly they labored on! Little 
Jack and Johnny at such trying times 
could verily outdo the giants, Belle and 
Lady, in their earnestness, if not in pro- 
portionate strength, and my feeling of 
regret for them was the one bitterness 
mixed with the keen relish of the no- 
madic life we lived. 

At last, and without accident, we 
reached the summit of the Ratons ; and 
while the animals were having a ten-min- 
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ute rest, we enjoyed a bird’s eye view of 
the lanciscape that we had cross:d to the 
east and the north. To the west and 
south our road was immediately lost in 
a chaos of lower-lying hills, mountains, 
and madly cut-up country, clothed in 
bleached barreness; and New Mexico, as 
far as our vision could reach over its 
border, bore the aspect of vengeful des- 
olation. Yet we were in cheerful spir- 
its, and our courage undaunted. We 
were going we knew not where, with a 
succession of deserts before us, rivers 
and mountains, with here and there a 
little adobe town, peopled mostly by In- 
dian-skinned Mexicans, a goodly number 
of whom, as we could well guess from 
chance contact with them in the past, 
were even more dangerous than were the 
hostile bands of Indians, who did their 
financiering less boldly, by keeping them- 
selves hidden among the arroyos of the 
valleys, or the cafions of the mountains, 
until ready to pounce upon their prey ; 
while the Mexicans used the highway, 
crept into the camp of strangers under 
cover of a friendly smile, to steal, mur- 
der, or take any foul advantage that 
might be turned to financial gain. We 
were going we knew not where, through 
the most numerously hazardous country 
imaginable for two lone women with a 
child. And that fact promised incidents 
and adventures to meet and satisfy our 
eager curiosity. What more, then, need 
we ask? What need had we, who were 
by nature birds of the mountains and 
deserts, for aught but the broadly spread 
abundance of unexplored country, with 
its friendly and unfriendly assassins to 
keep our senses on the alert, and our 
blood in healthy action? 

But we had little time for dreaming, 
though our haste was prompted more by 
our nervous energy than by any real 
need, or by the following of any previ- 
ously settled plan. Ida had a look, too, 
through the field-glass. Then it was put 
back under the canvas, and we mounted 
our boxes and drove on. Shortly we 
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came toa steep and serpentine pitch-off, 
and there I camenear making a last wreck 
of myself and my little twelve-footed 
wandering home. 

I had waited until Mrs. Baker was far 
down and in safety. Then by ventur- 
ing too far before getting out to put on 
my chain-lock, I lost control of my 
mules, as they lost control of themselves 
by the great pressure at their backs, and 
death to us all seemed unavoidable. 
The heavy wagon crowded them more 
and more every moment, as the road 
grew more perpendicular. The camp- 
kettle tied to the rear axle was battering 
itself against the bottom of the wagon- 
bed. The boxes within were dancing 
ominous jigs against my seat. The tin 
plates, cups, pans, nicked knives, and 
broken-tined forks, in the messbox at 
the back were clattering a carnival of 
tattoos. Buffer sat on the summit of 
the mountain looking down at us, alter- 
nately barking, yelping, and howling, in 
alarm, as bundles rolled out beside me 
down over the mules’ heads, and away 
into the headwaters of the Canadian 
River, several hundred feet below, and I 
had a severe struggle to keep from going 
after them. The din alone was enough 
to frighten into frenzy any but the most 
sensible of animals, as were mine. They 
understood the situation as well as I did, 
and they were straining every nerve to 
hold back the unbraked wagon. 

I did not lose my presence of mind. 
I knew that nothing could save us but a 
desperate and immediate movement to 

ecast the weight off the mules. I yet 
clung to the lines, and coming to a nar- 
row ledge that ran out to the right at a 
dizzying height over a precipice, I turned 
the mules aside upon it, risking the over- 
turning of the wagon by running against 
the corner stone. The team ran on yet 
some distance on the horizontal plane 
before the force of its speed was spent, 
and the mules stood foaming at the 
mouth at the very end of the ledge that 
had saved us. When I was sufficiently 
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over my terror to think of the new situ- 
ation, it seemed to me impossible to 
move the team an inch without tumbling 
it off into the roaring creek far below. 
Johnny was already crowding Jack 
against the rocky wall, that he might 
keep his footing on the brink. If I 
should unhitch their traces and creep 
out upon their backs to free them from 
the wagon tongue, they would still have 
room in which to turn and get around 
the wagon into safety. My anxiety was 
for the mules alone, as they stood there, 
their eight feet on a path of earth only 
a yard square. 

I crept out over the wheel and to the 
back, and removed all the loose stones. 
Then, with my heart beating violently, 
I attempted to back the team, fearing 
at every instant that the extra exertion 
would break away the brink under John- 
ny’s feet. Happily it moved a few inch- 
es, and seeing my animals in compara- 
tive safety, I took a fit of hysterics, and 
cried so violently and so loudly that I 
heard and saw nothing until I felt some 
one’s hand upon my shoulder, and a voice 
said in kind assurance: 

“Never mind it. You are not hurt. 
You did the best you could, and the only 
thing you cou/d do. We were watching 
you. There, don’t take on so. We can 
easily get the team back to the road for 
you. It’s lucky for you that you didn’t 
have a pair of broncos in the harness. 
Here comes your sister. We were talk- 
ing with her, and ran on ahead of her to 
your rescue.” 

I looked, and four men stood before 
me, while two buggies were halted on 
the little turn of the steep road where I 
had left it. 

“You frightened us terribly,” said 
Mrs. Baker, gasping for breath, as she 
joined the group. “Had the ledge been 
a foot shorter you would surely have 
gone over. There, don’t worry, Mrs. 
Phelps ; the danger is all over now.” 

But I could not so easily get over it. 
My breath came in irregular jerks and 
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I cried out again, in spite of my effort 
to be calm. Buffer whined piteously 
in accompaniment, while he clawed me 
with his fore feet, and there were mixed 
feelings expressed on the faces of the 
four men, as each tried to say or do some- 
thing for my relief. 

“Do something for the mules, —the 
poor mules!” I said, when I was finally 
able to speak coherently, and Mrs. Baker 
took the lines and cried, “ Back, Jack! 
back, Johnny!” while the four men 
pulled at the rear wheels. 

When the team stood on a wide enough 
part of the ledge to permit it, the mules 
were unhitched, and the four men pulled 
and pushed, and worked and twisted at 
the tongue and wheels until the vehicle 
was in a reversed position, with room 
enough on the side to lead a mule at a 
time around to the front. 

The men said they lived at Trinidad, 
and were returning from a horse-race at 
Cimarron, a little mining camp, and they 
explained their going so far to see what 
might be seen at home, by saying that 
their trip had also something of mining 
speculation in it. When we got back to 
the road they offered to see me safely 
into the gulch, and I was glad, as my 
nerves were not yet over the shock. 
We talked again when we reached Mrs. 
Baker’s team, and Ida offered me her 
hearty congratulation on my narrow es- 
cape. 

When they were gone I went to talk 
with my mules. Johnny turned his head 
quickly and snapped his teeth upon my 
sleeve, while his ears lay close to his 
neck in assurance of anger. I stepped 
in between their noses, and patted and 
kissed their necks. The baby of our 
four pets would have me believe he 
would bite me, but I knew that he would 
not, and when I had coaxed him a little, 
his ears straightened up, and his coun- 
tenance took on again that kind and 
patient expression that Jack’s had al- 
ways. 

We mounted our boxes, and drove on 
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again over an abominably rocky and hilly 
road, rounded a turnpike so narrow that 
though we crept close in under the brink 
another buggy from Cimarron, which 
happened there to meet us, had some 
risk in passing. Finally we reached the 
tollgate, and camped for the night. 

Dick Whooton was a character identi- 
fied with Colorado’s earliest history. He 
lived with all the comforts of frontier 
life about him, and a goodly swarm of 
half-breed Mexican children, while we 
concluded that he made more money by 
collecting an exorbitant toll for an ex- 
traordinarily bad road than by frequency 
of patronage. 

Between Fort Lyon and Trinidad we 
had used so much leisure in pity for our 
animals, because of bad weather and 
worse roads, that at this camp we were 
overtaken by a freighter. Johnson was 
a cold-blooded and unpleasant middle- 
aged man, with intelligence so dull that 
we wondéred how he had ever raked his 
two good teams together, and then got- 
ten an honest kind of fellow to act as 
teamster with him. We were glad to 
talk with him for such news as he could 
give us, — though as he sat by our camp 
fire that evening his hands were painful- 
ly conspicuous, with their black stumps 
where the fingers had been until at 
some period in the past they were first 
frozen, and then broken or cut off. 

He was taking dry goods from Sher- 
idan, Kansas, to a merchant at Las 
Cruces, Southern New Mexico, and. he 
learned, he said, back on the Arkansas 
River, that the grade contractors on the 
then building Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
which had suspended work unexpectedly 
about Christmas time, had taken alarm 
at the sudden scattering of the hundreds 
of laborers and teams that had worked 
steadily since the fourteenth of the pre- 
ceding July, and had again built their 
canvas camps, and lay waiting for a re- 
turn of the widely stampeded mass of 
humanity, to resume their labors. He 
had heard but one explanation of their 
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queer conduct : they could get teams for 
the grade, but they also had tie-hauling 
contracts, and as the ties were to be 
brought from the timber far to the north, 
beyond the Bijou, and they offered but 
a low price for the hauling, no teamsters 
would engage in it. Hoping to force the 
grade teams into tie-hauling, they had 
suspended work on the road, then sent 
solicitations for grade*teams from Den- 
ver; and in the meantime they could, 
as they did, make more than enough to 
pay them for their trouble, by taking 
advantage of the panic-stricken condi- 
tion of their. discharged laborers, who 
were homeless and penniless on an open 
desert. They could club in with Sheri- 
dan’s merchants in a wholesale robbery. 
They paid their men in orders on the 
paymaster, and the merchants bought 
them up at a third or quarter the price 
they would bring on the arrival of the 
pay car two weeks later. They had car- 
ried out one part of their plan to perfec- 
tion, but had only secured a few odd 
teams for tie-hauling,— hence the call 
for the return to work. 

Mrs. Baker and I argued whether to 
go back to the railroad we had left, or 
go on south. She named in line the 
days and weeks, all the bad parts of the 
road, and dilated on all the disadvanta- 
ges of the distance we had gone over, in 
discouragement of my desire to return. 
My argument was based only ona prom- 
ising business prospect on reaching the 
railroad again, while there might be 
worse roads and less business opportu- 
nity before us. Her reference to John- 
son’s stupid air, and the possible unreli- 
ability of his report, settled it, however, 
so we decided to prospect the situation 
at Cimarron. 

On the evening of our first day’s travel 
in New Mexico, we camped at Crow 
Creek station, after an easy drive, most 
of the way over a less mountainous road, 
though a part of the way was through 
heavy sand. On our second day in that 
desolate country, we crossed the Verme 
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jo and Cimarron creeks, with numerous 
other tributaries to the Canadian River, 
some of which were then but dry washes, 
and we reached our goal at a late hour. 

We were not favorably impressed. 
There was not a good enough business 
prospect to tempt us. The little camp 
was living more in the future than the 
present, from want of capital. Goods of 
every kind were high, there being no 
railroad nearer than Sheridan, but the 
money to buy them was scarce. Some 
of the placers prospected rich, yet they 
were of little immediate value, as the 
necessary volume of water must be 
brought several miles before the banks 
could be made to yield their treasure. 

We could not wait, so we hastened on 
the next morning to overtake Johnson, 
who had kept the main road, and passed 
Cimarron three miles to the east. 

We were finally in camp at Maxwell’s, 
on the famous land grant. The discovery 
of the Maxwell lode was an accident, we 
were told. The man was wealthy enough 
in broad country (acquired by marriage 
with a Spanish woman), and in his graz- 
ing stock, to have no need of mines, but 
fate gave tothe one whohad. He lived 
a little east of Baldy, and as he always 
had a set of loafers about him, claiming 
old acquaintance, distant relationship, or 
anything to make themselves tolerable 
for a timeabout his headquarters without 
the humiliation of being known as regu- 
larly paid workmen, he was at a loss 
sometimes to know what occupation to 
put them to besides breaking horses and 
hunting. Among the lot were two min- 
ers, and that they might think they were 
doing something, he gave them two rid- 
ing horses, and a pack horse for their 
pickaxes, blankets, and provisions, and 
sent them into the little mountains be- 
tween Baldy and the ranch, to prospect. 
There they hobnailed and blundered 
about, and finally struck their picks 
through some slate rock, and opened a 
“chimney” that showed’ tons of free 
gold-bearing quartz. Witha great lump 
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of this rolled in a Navajo blanket they 
hurried back to the ranch in great ex- 
citement. Bolting into the barroom, they 
cast the bundle on the counter, and Ike 
Shepherd said : 

“There, Maxwell, just set ’em up 
quick for us; the canteens give out last 
night, an’ we’re as dry as fish; jest gi’ 
me whisky straight, an’ we ’ll show ye 
somethin’ to stare at an’ make ye chuck 
yerself under the chin, and say ye’rea 
dandy”; and all the idlers about the 
place gathered into the joint lounging 
hall and grocery, to fall in line before 
the man who was setting out the glasses 
by Maxwell’s order. 

Considering the anxiety shown by 
Maxwell himself, and all present, the 
two miners were a long time getting the 
bundle opened. The strings were full 
of hard knots, and they would not sub- 
mit to having them cut, so the drinks 
were set up again and again ; and by the 
time the lump of quartz was undone the 
miners were becoming hilarious. Max- 
well was amazed. He turned it over 
and over, and free gold was visible to 
the naked eye on its every side. Had 
he been a pauper he could not have been 
more affected by the discovery. 

“Give them all they ask for, Pete,” 
said he to the bartender, and the store 
was turned into a pandemonium until 
late in the night, when all were speech- 
less and nerveless, lying here and there, 
outdoors and in, and in all possible atti- 
tudes, suggestive of a battle from which 
none had escaped to tell the tale. 

The two prospectors did not recover 
for a week, but with Maxwell’s daily 
cautions they kept secret the location 
of their find. When the debauch was 
fairly over, on a dark night the two men 
with Maxwell, and unknown to others 
about the ranch, slipped away on horse- 
back to locate the ground. On their 
return the news was heralded abroad, 
and then followed the usual stampede ; 
though the country was somewhat out 
of the world, the people to the south be- © 
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ing mostly indolent and poverty-stricken 
Mexicans, having no ambition in com- 
mon with frontiersmen and miners. 

We were glad we were to have John- 
son’s company to within sixty miles of 
the southern boundary line of New 
Mexico, though we disliked the man, as 
we also disliked a boy of eighteen, who 
was helping about camp in payment of 
board and passage to Los Cruces. We 
liked the driver, but could get little com- 
pany out of him; whenever we either 
looked at him or spoke to him, he blushed 
through all the dust his mules had kicked 
up into his face. In communicating 
with him Ida was our happy medium. 
But as hostile Indians, brigands, and 
horse-stealing Mexicans, were the coun- 
try’s three natural productions, John- 
son’s party at close range, three men, 
and able fighters, was quite a protection 
to us. We realized a double relief at 
night when we knew that the teamster 
was on guard. When Johnson was on 
duty, we could see him sitting against 
his wagon wheel an hour at a time, and 
if he were not asleep, we had no doubt 
that he would yet have let the savages, 
bandits, or thieves, come and pull him 
by the ears without a protest; and so, 
though we had no regular hours for it, 
we stood guard ourselves, or slept with 
an eye open. 

We were yet uncertain whether to go 
on to Texas, to drive out cattle to the 
Wyoming markets, or go prospecting 
for the historical lost mines in the wilds 
of Arizona. We could dream over the 
question until we should reach the fork 
of the road at Las Cruces, for either 
way we should yet need to cut through 
the heart of New Mexico, since we had 
originally taken a roundabout way, the 
road from Kansas to Texas being much 
more direct through the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The boy, Clark, had some precocious 
ways that Mrs. Baker disliked, and she, 
with her characteristic easy and dignified 
coldness in dealing with unwelcome 
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guests, kept him aloof from our camp- 
fires. I had rejected his helping hand 
at the harnessing hour by saying that I 
preferred to have my animals shy of 
others than myself, but I was more timid 
than she was about giving him offense, 
and so he walked sometimes for hours 
beside my team, telling me more or less 
interesting stories of himself, his school- 
mates at the East, and his associates 
since he came West. In this way the 
days passed as we drove on, rattling 
and making a dust, up, down, and across 
creeks, over sand-hills, plateaus, and 
mountains, around peaks and lakes, past 
ranches, and through little adobe towns 
that even at close range looked more 
like ruins than buildings in their prime, 
or like prisons, with their wooden bars 
built into the little port-hole like win- 
dows of the thick walls. 

To speak of one of these villages is to 
speak of them all. There was nothing 
to be seen but the eternal adobe walls, 
while some of the men passing along 
the streets had not forgotten their an- 
cestors’ habit of wearing a blanket 
around the shoulders ; and the women 
all wore shawls over their heads, and so 
closely gathered over their faces that 
only their noses and eyes were visible. 
The well-to-do rancher had usually four 
separate huts set at right angles and 
ten feet apart. One of the flat roofs 
covered two of these and the. interven- 
ing space. The other two were roofed 
in like manner, leaving the two remain- 
ing spaces unsheltered. A doorway was 
allotted to each of these huts, usually 
opening into the shed; the door was of 
roughhewn boards hanging by rawhide 
hinges, or perhaps it was but a Navajo 
blanket hanging down from above, to be 
held aside in passing in and out. The 
walls were roughly plastered. The floors 
were of clay and kept cleanly swept, with 
sheepskins spread around on which all 
hands seated themselves as comfortably, 
tailor fashion, as if they were uphol- 
stered chairs. There was a little round 
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topped fireplace in a corner of each hut, 
and though the small windows furnished 
them with but scant light, they were 
not altogether uninviting, and would 
give shelter from pursuing Indians. 
They could not be easily set on fire, be- 
ing mainly adobe; and as a double pre- 
caution against attack, some of the old- 
est ranches had a square adobe wall, in 
which was but one gateway to the court 
and huts within. T-his wall made the 
ranch sc much resemble a fort that the 
tenderfoot would, at sight of one, cast 
an apprehensive look over the surround- 
ing country to make sure that no imme- 
diate harm threatened him. Fence tim- 
ber being scarce, and Indians, as well as 
natives and neighbors, being bad, the 
ranchers kept their stock closely herded. 

At meal time at these ranches, it was 
the same dish on Moro Grant that it was 
all the way to and at Las Cruces. Ina 
good sized kettle there was a conglom- 
eration of onions, chile, and little black 
beans, — frijoles, — flavored by bits of 
mutton or rabbit. With this pot in the 
center of the floor, ail hands would sur- 
round it, seated on their sheepskins, and 
each, armed with a /ortz//a half folded, 
would ladle out his stew and eat it, ladle 
and all; then leave the “table” and 
lounge around, smoking his kinnikinick 
cigarette, as if that were the end of all 
further effort. The women were no less 
inveterate smokers than were the men. 
Sometimes famales, a kind of chicken 
pudding cooked in cornhusks, were at 
the evening meal, but coffee, tea, bacon, 
and sugar, were rare luxuries. 

Ata small settlement near San An. 
tonio, Santa Fé County, Ida’s music 
box was brought out for a time, and the 
sefiores and sefioritas were in ecstasies 
over it. All wanted to dance to the 
Fisher’s Hornpipe, which the sand and 
stones and clumps of brush about our 
camp would not permit. So a removal 
was proposed to the largest room in the 
neighborhood, and we, with the all im- 
portant “ moosic,” were asked to attend 
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the fandango and give them the benefit 
of all the eight tunes at command. 

The wagons could not be left alone, so 
while a stout Mexican, his swarthy face 
and bright brown eyes shining with de- 
light, shouldered the music, Ida and I, 
in the early twilight, left Mrs. Baker and 
the teamster at the two camps, and fol- 
lowed the little procession, the women 
of which soon scattered away to don 
their raw-hide slippers, and make other 
preparations becoming the grand occa- 
sion. We concluded that even before 
our arrival some hilarity had been in 
order for the evening, as an ox team with 
its two wheels made of thick boards, and 
the ox, yoke but a thick knotty stick 
lashed to the base of the oxen’s horns, 
rolled slowly in from the country, the 
cart heaped full of a happy, promiscuous 
family. This was followed by a half- 
grown and half starved durro, staggering 
under the weight of a Mexican and his 
sweetheart. 

Finally the happy, chattering lot, 
about thirty in all, were fathered into 
the ball-room, which was without furni- 
ture of any kind, the ladies with their 
shawls for once cast off. A little fire 
burned in the corner, which served as a 
help to the half dozen cups hung upon 
the walls, each filled with grease, witha 
twisted rag fora wick. The ladies flashed 
in the light of the dips, ornamented 
with beads and attired in gayly colored 
calicos. Two of the young women were 
easily recognized as the rival belles of 
the village. One of these wore a blue 
skirt, and the other a pink one, and both 
had jewelry of freshly polished brass. 
The white muslin chemise served as bod- 
ice for each, and the men gazed admir- 
ingly upon the bare and shapely copper 
colored arms and shoulders of the pair, 
as they, vying with each other in a dis- 
play of grace and conversational spright- 
liness, moved from place to place. The 
rest of the gathering stood more or less 
still, with its back gravitated to the four 
plastered walls, while the younger men 
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contented themselves with peeping bash- 
fully in at the open doorway, with ar 
occasional half-suppressed giggle. For 
a time some of the older men, too, re- 
mained outside, no doubt whispering 
flattering approvals of the toilets and 
dusky beauty of the ladies awaiting their 
partnership in the waltz. A young boy 
was set to grinding out the music, and 
then all timidity vanished like a fiash ; 
and while the stupid fellow turned the 
crank in jerks, a few turns fast and a 
few slow, producing the most shocking 
burlesque on time and slaughter of tune, 
the couples whirled dizzily from side to 
end of the clay-floored room, and back 
again, chattering and laughing the while. 

Clark was a favorite with the girls, and 
engaged for the night, it seemed ; John- 
son, too, was dancing clumsily under the 
spur of a fat, middle-aged woman, who 
had used some energy in getting him 
into the whirlpool. 

This scene was continued, with change 
of partners and short rests, until two 
o'clock, when one after another of the 
cups yielded its last drop of oil and sput- 
tered out. In the dim light, clouded by 
fine dust and cigarette smoke, the dusky 
men and women in this merry revelry 
seemed shrouded in ideal existence, and 
the spirit of it finally possessed me irre- 
sistibly. Johnson dared not approach 
me. Clark, who was fairly good at dan- 
cing, had begged me several times. Hap- 
pily, though their eyes had cast me many 
inquiring glances, none of the Mexican 
men had addressed me. As the hour 
grew late, however, I concluded to have 
a share in it with the hero of the gob- 
linlike fandango, who was quite a hand- 
some and manly fellow; and risking an 
assassination by the stilettos of the two 
belles, who kept their jealous eyes upon 
him while yet they seemed wholly en- 
grossed by the gayety of the hour, I 
approached him witha smile. All the 
dancers immediately cleared the floor in 
our honor, and we waltzed and whirled 
around and afound, until the dimming 
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lights tooked to my eyes like a single 
thread of fire encircling us, and my part- 
ner’s ability, too, to steer clear of the 
human palisade, began to fail. That 
was, indeed, ¢he dance of all the dancing 
I ever did, and all seemed pleased, the 
two belles with the rest, that none of 
them had enjoyed their dances morethan 
I did mine. 

The poverty of the Mexicans makes 
their mania for dogs a serious violence 
to self-interest. When we entered the 
suburbs of a town, the dogs would come 
out in a phalanx that would puzzle, if 
not terrify and deafen, the best scholar 
in Darwin’s school. They were a half- 
starved swarm, whose vocal andthreaten- 
ing powers verged on madness. Among 
them was found any breed but a thor- 
oughbred. Surely no part of the globe 
could muster a greater variety of nonde- 
script creatures, all members of one 
family. Some were hairless and ratty 
looking things, while others were shaggy 
in spots ; and still others were half coy- 
ote, wolf, cat, or sheep, and all bounded 
around and over each other in a sort of 
fermenting huddle, alternately barking, 
yelping, and howling at us desperately. 

My pet, Buffer, was dead. He had 
been of little good as a watchdog, and 
would probably have gone with wagging 
tail to meet an approaching band of sav- 
ages; yet I mourned his loss. He had 
in honesty and trust given his whole 
heart to me, and its abundant overflow 
of good will to the wide world as he met 
it, and my love-hungry soul could not 
readily forget him, nor bear being de- 
prived of the care and comfort he had 
given me daily since he was but a wad- 
dling lump of silky black wool, which no 
one who knew me dared touch. 

“ What are you doing, Mrs. Phelps ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Baker in the morning, as we 
were driving along through a stretch of 
heavy sand, free from the stones and 
unevenness that usually jolted the wag- 
ons and made so much clatter that con- 
versation between wagons was difficult. 
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I looked up from a piecef cardboard 
lying on my knee, and saw her looking 
around the side of her canvas wagon- 
cover at me. 

“]-I-am trying to draw Buffer’s pic- 
ture,” I replied, with a gasp, ‘‘and I-I- 
can’t make it loo-ook like him.” 

“ Are you really crying for that dog 
again?” she asked. “I was so glad to 
have you go to the fandango last night, 
thinking it would help you to get over 
his loss, and here you are as bad as ever. 
You say you don’t like to see anything 
suffer, but as he is now free from all 
pain, it seems that your grieving is not 
free from the selfishness that you ob- 
ject to so in others.” 

“ T can’t undo and discard the part of 
my naturethat is not acquired,” I sobbed. 
“‘ My grieving is as it is in spite of me. 
He was all mine, and so honest and 
good.” 

Though she was not herself without ten- 
der feeling for animals, my attachment 
to Buffer had all along seemed to Mrs. 
Baker unreasonable. At hisdeathshe had 
said she could not take on worse than I 
did if Ida lay dead beforeher. “It is only 
a dog,” she reminded me repeatedly, as 
if I had forgotten it ; and only one thing 
could have been worse to me, —to have 
heard any one say, “It is only a mule.” 
She had tried good-naturedly to ridicule 
me out of the notion that he must neith- 
er bathe nor wet his feet in the creeks 
we crossed, and that I must be lifting 
the long-legged fellow into and out of 
the wagon a dozen times a day, to give 
his puppy whims all the change they 
called for; and had she not been too 
considerate of my feelings to say so, she 
would have told me that it was my mis- 
taken kindness that killed him. 

My mules were little less enthusiastic 
in expressing affection for me than Buf- 
fer had been. When loose, they would 
come to me ana rub their noses on me. 
Then I had to pet them a little to be rid 
of them, sometimes to the delay of get- 
ting supper or doing other urgent camp 
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work; and when they were grazing, 
I could go and take the chin ef each in 
my palm, and walk between them while 
I thus led them into camp, their eyes 
looking all the kindness their low whin- 
nies did not speak. Often, too, when we 
were unable to locate water after a long 
drive over a dry country, or were threat- 
ened by savages, or other unseen danger, 
did I think that some day humanity 
would reach a sufficient enlightenment 
to know that the mule’s stubbornness 
has no connection with ill-naturé, but is 
because he knows best. 

Buffer was dead, and hoping to con- 
sole me, Mrs. Baker urged our need of 
a dog; so at one of the Mexican vil- 
lages, we took as a gift a little sandy- 
complexioned fellow who had more voice 
than body. We hoped to provide our 
camp with a sharp and ever wakeful eye 
for use when we were both in need of 
rest and sleep, but ours was a bad bar- 
gain. Keeto was never still more than 
a minute at atime. After being once 
fed by us he had no desire to leave us, 
and with a little coaxing we made him, 
on our first night with him, lie down 
close against the head of our bed. But 
his incessant barking in our ears at the 
surrounding inoffensive sagebrush was 
more than our nerves could endure. And 
then the coyotes in the neighboring 
hills, thinking — with some excuse — 
that they recognized in the noise he 
made some lost brother from their pack 
in distress and clamoring for vocal help 
and sympathy, were set to yelping and 
howling as if all the imps of hades were 
surrounding our camp and uttering war- 
whoops, preparatory to pouncing upon 
us. 

On that, our first night with Keeto on 
guard, we leaped to our fighting posts, 
between our mules (who stood tied to 
the opposite wheels, while our bed filled 
the space between the wagons, which 
stood parallel with each other), pistols 
in hand, some six or eight times, in the 
firm belief that all the savages of New 
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Mexico, and all the adjoining States 
and Territories, were about to swoop 
down upon us, thirsting for blood. The 
next night, too, thinking that we had 
ourselves seen a movement by the dim 
moonlight among the scrubby bushes, 
we whistled our signal of apprehended 
danger to Johnson’s man, who was at his 
camp fifty yards from ours, and then 
stood with bated breaths at our fighting 
posts two whole hours, momentarily ex- 
pecting an attack, and wishing we were 
nearer tothe rest of our party. 

After that we understood Keeto’s 
game, and on the third night, though our 
dog, and the coyotes, too, barked furi- 
ously, had not our mules stamped and 
snorted, and rattled the spokes of the 
wheels by tugging at their halters, we 
should have let a crouching human form 
sneak into camp and take us unawares. 
Mrs. Baker fired at him, and he beat a 
hasty retreat, while Johnson’s teamster 
and Clark were in fighting attitude be- 
fore the slothful wagon boss could arise 
from his seat against a wheel, and exe- 
cute the stretching and yawning that 
necessarily followed. The sneaking 
form was, no doubt, a Mexican in quest 
of mules or other plunder, and well 
aware that we were women, though he 
may have underestimated our vigilance. 

Thereafter Keeto’s threatenings to 
either real foes or the passing breezes 
did little worse than keep us awake,— 
though that was bad enough. As we 
should have done had he not been with 
us, we arose on one elbow every little 
while to search the horizon for moving 
objects, to see if there were more clumps 
of bushes than were close about our 
camp at dusk, and to take such anxious 
and sweeping survey as in the darkness 
the surrounding district would allow. 
Sometimes we were caught nodding on 
our driving seats, with the reins in our 
hands, while Keeto ran along by the 
roadside, barking at our shadows. He 
had demoralized Johnson's fine bird dog ; 
and he had disturbed seriously the rest 
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and unsteaditd the nerves of both camps 
for a brave fight, if we should be called 
on to engage in battle. Luckily, after 
we had suffered his presence a distance 
of two hundred miles, we found a Mex- 
ican willing to take him, and we bade 
Keeto farewell with little regret. 

The few merchants scattered along our 
route were a mixture of Yankees, Irish, 
Germans, Jews, and natives, all married 
to native women. They, strange to say, 
had the unlimited confidence of the 
Mexicans, to many of whose vices they 
catered, living alone among them for 
such personal power and profit as they 
could safely get. 

The majority of the natives are very 
ignorant and dull, and given up to thiev- 
ing and gambling. They were far less 
civilized, or far more so, than one would 
infer by taking a hasty flight over the 
land. Their simplicity and freedom from 
prudish affectation were their two vir- 
tues. Honest dealing weighed nothing 
with them, and they were stupid even in 
matters of self-interest. Our mules were 
good corn-grinders, and the native farm- 
ers would bring bags of shelled corn to 
us ; then, though we offered them the 
same price the merchants charged us 
for it, they yet wanted more, and failing 
to get it, they would carry the bags away 
to the village store, and sell it there for 
the same price in trade that we offered 
them in money, thus giving the trades- 
man the percentage that might have been 
their own at a saving of labor. The mer- 
chant would gamble with them, and as 
small stakes and light winnings were in 
order, he might stake a plug of tobacco 
on a cock fight, and the indolent popula- 
lation would gather into the street anx- 
ious to witness the show and learn the 
issue of it. 

Clark declared that Keeto and the 
fandango had “ hoodooed ” us, for they 
seemed to start us out on a chapter of 
accidents and false alarms. Following 
the night of revelry, and on a small trib- 
utary to the Rio Grande near Tejiras, — 
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a wreck of a town at the junction of the 
Las Vegas and Fort Stanton roads, — 
Mrs. Baker’s team ran too fast down a 
short and steep hill, ending in an abrupt 
chuck-hole, and the sudden cencussion 
as the wagon struck the cramped and 
rocky turn in the bed of the gulch, 
snapped the forward axle-tree, and right 
there we were compelled to wait while 
Johnson drove on, until the necessary 
repairs could be arranged with workmen 
living at the nearest settlement. We 
kept them at work all night, so to drive 
on early in the morning and overtake 
Johnson for the next night. A day or 
two later her wheel ran into a hole as 
we drove aside to let some ox teams pass. 
The jolt was so sudden that it cast her 
off her seat, and her jerk on the lines as 
she fell turned her mules aside and off 
an embankment, and away the two giants 
ran, the reach-pole broken and the 
wagon more or less a wreck. 

My mules pricked up their ears and 
stared, Ida shrieked as she was carried 
away from us, and Mrs. Baker, I thought, 
lay dead. We all, Mexicans included, 
left our teams and ran to her. She was 
unconscious, but was soon restored to 
sensibility, having received no serious 
hurt. The mules, who were naturally as 
gentle as were my own, had come toa 
halt a half mile away, and I ran to meet 
Ida, who was coming screaming in her 
concern for her mother. Johnson left 
us again as before, his teamster promis- 
ing to send us at once men with timber 
and tools from the next village to repair 
the damage. Though the men worked 
the rest of the afternoon and evening to 
put the wrecked team in order, we were, 
unable to overtake Johnson until noon 
of the second day. 

Albuquerque, with but a few hundred 
population, (and that was more than Las 
Vegas had,) was then the metropolis of 
New Mexico. It layin a bed of sand on 
the east bank of the Rio Grande. It had 
more business than any other town in 
the Territory, though the traveling cor- 
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respondent lingered not here, as unlike 
stagnant Santa Fé, it had no historic 
past to describe, and its modern improve- 
ments were not such as to awaken enthu- 
siasm. Nine-tenths of the buildings, if 
not all, were built of sun-dried adobes, 
and their walls were so low that to catch 
a shade from them a man must rub them 
close with his back, and get his hair full 
of sand and a shower of gravel under his 
collar, to sift slowly down, down, until 
gravitation was checked by his waist- 
belt. No public buildings towered as 
advertising monuments of the vanity of 
the people. The priest marched to his 
tumble-down amphitheater whenthe bell 
clattered the hour for mass, and after 
a hurried sing-song muttering, and a 
gesture over a stone bowl of water, he 
called for his peon, and then came the 
swarthy fellow with a game cock under 
each arm. The priest could match them 
against other fowls, catch weight, for 
any sum ranging from a pint of frijoles 
to a bagful of corn. Then in front of 
the cathedral sport began, to be ended 
when the shades of night interfered. 
There had probably been a vacation in 
the public schools since the year 1812, or 
longer. ‘No street cars, but a few heavy 
wooden ox carts were seen, and instead 
of telephones, chatty little Mexican wo- 
men, wrapped in black shawls, carried 
the news to and fro. Neither wasp- 
waists nor hats aided the beauty of the 
maidens of Albuquerque ; their slippers 
were the red rawhide, sinew-sewed, 
home-made article, and they looked 
much as though the end of an ox yoke 
had been used for a last in their manu- 
facture. A bright colored bandana took 
the place of a collar around the neck of 
the cavalier, and when he leaped from 
his bronco and stepped to the door of 
his sweetheart to ask for a match, and 
she came out, jauntily rolled his cigar- 
ette for him, and placed it between her 
lips, while she struck the match that he 
had perhaps ridden miles to see her 
strike, and.with one little puff passed it 
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gracefully to him, the picture gave me 
pleasure, and might have filled a college 
student with jealousy. Surely she was 
not unlovely ; nor was he,—at least, not 
until I saw him strike his cruel spurs 
into his horse’s flanks as he rode away, 
and I concluded that the cruelty of the 
people, as a whole, marked them as irre- 
deemable. 

The empty kegs displayed at the gro- 
ceries suggested to us our need, as we 
were advancing upon a tract of country 
in which was more sand than water, so 
we bought a two-gallon keg for cooking 
and drinking purposes, and a ten-gallon 
keg each for our mules, so to carry water 
with us for use at dry camps. We were 
little more than an hour in Albuquerque, 
and we left the town with no desire to 
return to or settle in it. 

As we drove out, we bore away from 
the river, to avoid the deep sands along 
the Rio Grande, and we drove over the 
plateaus east of the Manzanas and Abo 
mountains, a barren and desolate coun- 
try. Fora hundred miles, to Valverde, 
where we again struck the Rio Grande, 
drought and solitude prevailed ; yet we 
enjoyed the journey, as we had company 
and the good weather which -had not 
been broken since we left Trinidad ex- 
cept by occasional winds. 

From Valverde to Ojo Caliente, the 
scene was varied ; we passed through a 
more or less settled country, with here 
and there a cottonwood tree laden with 
bursting buds, which gave their branches 
from a distance a delicate shade of green, 
heralding the spring. These were pleas- 
ing to the eyes and gave picturesque- 
ness to the landscape, as we kept the 
river some distance to our right, while 
we passed Fort Craig, and drove through 
Fra Cristobal and minor Mexican towns. 

While camped near Fort Craig we 
had — mules, men, and all of us—a close 
call to engage in camp and travel in the 
land of the hereafter. The one foe we 
fought for our lives was a more formid- 
able one than a band of fifty savages 
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could have been, and with desperation 
aiming our every blow, we made a start- 
ling picture. Our camp stood on a little 
rolling prairie covered with dry last 
year’s grass, and when at dusk we made 
our fire to prepare supper, we found sud- 
denly that there was a little breeze, and 
that the flame had crossed the prescribed 
boundary line. For once the slothful 
Johnson could sense danger and work 
with us in our assaults on the flames, 
which rose over our heads and roared as 
they spread farther with every second’s 
time. We all fought in line, like so many 
savages, beating down with our mule 
blankets the- fire, which, with a little 
more wind, would surely have burned us 
up, bag and baggage, and swept on no 
one knows how far, ner with what de- 
struction. 

Though we were all unacquainted with 
the country, and among many pleasur- 
able incidents, met with frequent annoy- 
ances and inconveniences, we all took 
with philosophic patience the ups.and 
downs as they chose to come. Johnson’s 
teamster kindly watched our mules with 
his own, when it was expedient to let 
them graze an hour or so some distance 
from camp, as the mules all wanted to 
be together. Otherwise we were two 
distinct parties. Clark was always on 
the alert when there was grass near 
camp, but we could then guard them 
ourselves without trouble, and let him 
seek other ways of killing time. Once, 
only once, did he really interest me. 
While-we were three days in the higher 
altitude and an uninhabited district, he 
brought me several times his pockets 
full-of treasure from pebble beds, in 
‘which were found all colors, and some 
as clear as crystal. So full of enthusiasm 
was I that I let him drive for me nearly 
a whole day, that I might myself enjoy 
walking and hunting among the little 
hills for the coveted pebbles. Finding 
a bed I knelt down on it and raked my 
apron full with my hands; but as I. ran 
to the wagon with my load, Mrs. Baker 
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cried out: “Is that what you call kind- 
ness to animals? You must have at 
least fifty pounds of that put away, and 
here you come with more for the mules 
to haul.” 

“T have no time now to sort them 
over. I can pick out the finest, and 
thrgw away all the rest of tem. while 
we %. going along,” I replied. 

“Yes,” she returned with a smile, 
“ T know just how you will do it. Instead 
of saving a half dozen from the lot, you 
will throw away half a dozen and keep 
the rest.” 

Again, a large bird bobbed up among 
the brush near the road and ran away 
over a little ridge. 

“Tt’sa peacock,” said Clark, whistling 
to Johnson’s dog, who was chasing some- 
thing real or imaginary far ahead. 

The road was good, so, as the bird 
filled me with eagerness, I tied my lines 
to my seat, leaped out and ran away after 
it, thinking that since it had let three 
teams pass it so closely it must be catch- 
able. Clark ran on with me, but the 
bird had hidden itself on the other side 
of the ridge, and could not be found. 
Then we had a long run*to catch up with 
the team. 

“Don’t talk so much with that boy, 
Mrs. Phelps,” said Mrs. Baker when we 
drove into camp that evening. “ Though 
he is not especially bold, and has only 
offered to help water, feed, curry, and 
harness, the mules, as any idle man might 
do, I yet feel that there is some satanic 
scheme maturing in his hat, and Ida 
overheard something he said to Johnson 
about locating and lassooing a green- 
back mine between here and Las Cru- 
ces.” 

“T don’t like him,” I replied, “but the 
pebbles and the bird were tempting.” 

We had lessened the bulk of our loads, 
and lightened them, too, considerably, 
by trading things away for corn, hay, and 
other necessaries ; getting some money, 
too, as we disposed of a little at a time 
from the stock of goods left on our hands 
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when we broke up business back in Kan- 
sas, bundled everything aboard, and 
started for Texas. But the heavy arti- 
cles of the restaurant —the stove, dish- 
es, some canned goods, etc. — were yet 
with us, and my mules began to think 
their portion of them heavy. Unfortu- 
nately, too, we had another breakdown 
at Ojo Caliente. The flow from the 
hot springs ran in a deep crevice of a 
clayey soil, and looked like a steaming 
rift left after a sharp earthquake. We 
could leap across it almost anywhere 
by our camp grounds; and as we had 
planned to rest a day, Mrs. Baker wanted 
to be on the other side of it, away from 
the old ash-heaps left by former camp- 
ers, among which Johanson found com- 
fort. We crossed the channel without 
harm and enjoyed our day’s rest on 
clean ground. But in re-crossing, to 
drive out on the road again behind 
Johnson’s teams, she chose a more dan- 
gerous place; and as the mules leaped 
over, the forward wheels. chucked into 
the crevice with force enough to snap 
the axletree, and there was another day’s 
delay for us. : 

Johnson looked back at us, and said 
in an impatient drawl : 

“T never see anybody try so awful 
hard to break down as you folks do, and 
somehow you always make the riffle. 
You ’re always a prospectin’ the moun- 
tains or the sky, or studyin’ some darned 
dried-up bush away off, or somethin’, an’ 
ye never look where yer mules is goin’. 
Ye don’t do nothin’ but plot an’ dream 
an’ hunt for Injins. Why, as heavy- 
loaded as my wagon is, an’ I hain’t much 
of ateamster myself, I hain’t hada break- 
down yit since I started, ’ceptin’ a worn- 
out string or two in the harness. Here 
ye are agin, all busted up. That ’s what 
ye git for bein’ too nice to camp where 
common folks do. It hain’t safe for two 
lone teams to go on, but I can’t wait for 
ye; and if my scalp’s got to go, the 
quicker the better. Git up there, Ben and 
Benjamin,” he said with a flourish of 
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his blacksnake ; and while the sun was 
setting, Johnson left us, his man follow- 
ing reluctantly, as usual. 

Johnson was more or less right. We 
were the worst teamsters imaginable. 
If our mules tried to avoid ruts, rocks, 
and other torments along the road, we 
always pulled the lines just in time for 
the wheels to collide with them. He 
could sit hours on his high seat and look 
steadily at the road in front of his mules, 
while we looked anywhere and every- 
where else ; and he could cook his sup- 
per in comfort at a deserted camp-fire, 
among old cast-off socks and dishrags, 
while we could not. 

We were in serious trouble at last, as 
at this point began the notorious and 
much dreaded Jornada del Muerto, 
across which all must, as if their deeds 
were evil, travel at night, and rest 
through the bright hours. We had felt 
much comfort in having company to 
cross it with ; and there we were at the 
moment of starting, doomed to go 
alone, as we might need to wait weeks 
for other company over the seventy-odd 
miles of desert, with its high-priced wa- 
ter, and grass enough, if only we dared 
let the mules eat it. Many were the 
desperate battles that had been fought 
thereon with attacking Indians by the 
weary emigrants. Many poor pilgrim 
men, women, and innocent little chil- 
dren, had upon these desert sands yield- 
ed their scalps to the scalping knife, and 
then perished from pain and _ thirst. 
Many were the human carcasses that 
along its trail had been gnawed by coy- 
otes, and picked by the buzzards, and 
their skeletons left to be kicked about 
by the four desert winds, and crumble 
away with time, till the last remnants 
of those who were in their time human 
beings, as real, active, and sensitive, as 
we, were obliterated from earth. 

It was widely rumored that many of 
the cut-throat class among the Mexi- 
cans, too, circulated over the desert in 
ambush, and luxuriated among the cafi- 
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ons of the Sierra Soledad Mountains, to 
the east of the road, making it doubtful, 
when travelers were attacked and killed, 
whether they or the Indians did it ; as 
they had studied the Indian mode of 
warfare and slaughter, to imitate it, so 
that the blame would all be cast upon 
the Indiahs. 

We knew that Johnson would, a@ all 
travelers did, urge on his mules to their 
utmost strength in hurrying over to 
safer quarters, leaving us no chance to 
overtake him; for even could we get a 
new axle made and put in place by: day- 
break, we dared not drive out until dusk 
in the evening, which would put us twen- 
ty-four hours behind him. 

As Johnson drove away, Mrs. Baker 
and I looked at each other in despair. 
She had little thought for herself, but 
Ida —what if Indians should attack us 
and kill Ida, or carry her away with them 
as an orphaned prisoner? And if we 
were attacked, would she not find her- 
self the only fighter in our camp? She 
said nothing to reflect on my cowardice, 
but I knew that she had some evidence, 
at least, that I was scarcely yet out of 
my childhood, and was not, like herself, 
proof against hysteria. If a muleshould 
be shot, she knew that the calamity 
would either make me fight more fierce- 
ly, or break down and lose conscious- 
ness,and she did not know which we 
might expect. 

Clark had gone on ahead, but, on look- 
ing back to know what caused the delay, 
and what we were parleying about, he 
discovered our broken-down condition, 
and returned, saying with a smile: “ Let 
me wait and go with you. I'll do it, if 
you say so.” And so, between protest 
and pressure of circumstances, we ac- 
cepted him for escort. 

The following day, as the sun was 
again setting, we resumed our journey. 
For ten miles we pulled through sand, 
and then the road improved a trifle, as 
we turned to the right of it, leaving 
Lone Mountain and Round Mountain 
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between us and the main road. It was 
an ideal night for travel, and we were in 
good cheer. Our object in going so far 
aside was the chance to camp for the 
day on Negro Creek, and be protected 
by the near-lying Fort McRae. We had 
one fear, however,— that the command- 
ing officer would stop us as an insuffi- 
cient party to risk the dangers of the 
road, since we, though less alone in pass- 
ing other forts, had been forced to count 
up all our real and imaginary rifles, 
knives, pistols, cartridges, muscle, and 
general fighting abilities, to quiet Uncle 
Sam’s concern for our safety. On this 
desert all our wealth, all our interests in 
life, and life itself, were at stake in a 
lump ; yet we had a terror of being de- 
tained, and were eager to go on, on, on, 
to our death, if so it should be. 

At daybreak we fcund, as we were 
told back at Ojo Caliente that we should, 
quite romantic camping grounds in a 
rock gateway, and at the base of the 
bluffs hovering over the swiftly running 
and clear little stream. While resting 
there, waiting for the night, we were 
visited by the post laundress and her 
two daughters, seven and nine years of 
age. She was a middle-aged woman, 
a comely Scandinavian, and she was in 
distress, as we ventured to guess upon 
first discovering her approach. She was 
crying, and when she reached our camp 
it was some time before she was calm 
enough to tell her story. 

Her husband had died a couple of 
months before, after a short illness 
leaving her penniless and friendless. 
Since then she had been made laundress, 
but the work was too hard for her 
strength, and she could do only enough 
to support herself and her children 
scantily. She was a woman of much 
more weight and muscle than Mrs. 
Baker, who was much stronger than was 
I; but she was discouraged, we under- 
stood, more by something else than the 
work. She told us little of her life be- 
fore her husband’s death, but her face 
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told us that she had been more than two 
months in trouble. Vain hopes, or other 
long suffered torment had worked upon 
her nerves until she was seriously ill, 
while yet in bodily health. She said 
that her husband was credulous, and 
could not readily recognize an enemy as 
she did ; and that at his death he begged 
two of his fellow soldiers, whom he had 
accepted as bosom friends against her 
protests, to be of such help as they could 
to his wife. The two had taken unfair 
advantage of the dying man’s solicita- 
tions, and instead of trying to befriend 
her, they had at once, after the funeral, 
assumed the attitude of rivals, and they 
pursued her with increased boldness on 
the plea that her husband had left her 
in their charge. The higher officers took 
sides with her persecutors, saying that 
she, being a woman, should be advistd 
by the men her husband had selected for 
her guardianship. She was the only 
single woman at the fort, and had no 
sympathizers either among her own or 
the other sex, all desiring to give her 
over bodily to those from whose protec- 
tion she asked to be protected; and all 
her patrons annoyed her byasking which 
of the two would be the lucky one, while 
all thought of marriage was repulsive to 
her. Her main difficulty lay in her re- 
sponsibility as a mother. To look upon 
the two modest and pretty little girls, 
we wondered how any one with a spark 
of love for children could help giving 
them a share, and herself sympathy and 
respect for being their mother. And as, 
out there in the desert, children were 
almost unknown, it was still more incom- 
prehensible how the two could meet with 
disfavor ; and yet it was the girls’ pres- 
ence that prevented her from getting 
either the sympathy of the officers or any 
other means of support than the laun- 
dry work, which left her daily exposed 
to the visits of her two Jdéte noirs, and 
other suitors. She had done sewing for 
the officers’ wives and been on friendly 
terms with them while her husband lived 
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and she was independent, but since then 
they had refused her work of any kind, 
—in fear, she thought, that they might 
incur a burden by giving her quarters. 
She wanted to get away from Fort Mc- 
Rae, — away anywhere, she said, as she 
could not be more friendless or more 
wretched than where she was ; and then, 
too, she wanted to bring up her children 
somewhere else and realize a long cher- 
ished hope that they might get a school 
education, to accompany the honor and 
refinement of spirit that she had in- 
stilled into their natures. 

We could not remain unmoved by her 
story. It was evident that she was almost 
distracted. We were already heavily 
laden, while our mules were showing 
their ribs. We had yet nearly all of the 
Jornada del Muerto before us; yet un- 
dér the distressing circumstances, we 
promised to take her on to Las Cruces. 
She was delighted. The girls remained 
to play with Ida, and I returned to the 
fort with her. We crossed the court on 
an angle, looking neither to. right nor 
left; but as we entered an uninviting 
little hovel, two sergeants stepped into 
the doorway after us. The first had a 
manly bearing, and a face that expressed 
his regret, as he surmised the truth; 
while she, without a word to them, be- 
gan to pack her trunk and bundle up all 
it would not hold. I thought she had 
misjudged him, while yet his presence 
seemed an intrusion. The other was a 
corpulent, red-faced, blue-nosed, puffy- 
cheeked, and stern-featured man ; and as 
I balanced the two, who I had thought 
by her story were as much alike as two 
peas, I concluded that one was some- 
thing of a man and the other something 
of a monster. The arrogant one could 
not keep his thick tongue quiet, and by 
his general air I judged that he had just 
gained the victory in a long conflict with 
an unruly company of recruits, or an in- 
competent or mutinous corporal, and so 
could scarcely carry himself under the 
newly-gotten supply of conceit, together 
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with the old store. His angry expres- 
sions were not complimentary to me, but 
the woman, while she hurried with her 
work, urged me in the Danish language 
to take no offense, and soon we were on 
our way again to the bluffs. As we left 
the court, he called out his parting sal- 
ute, saying : 

“T tell you once more, Mrs. Hansen, 
to beware of those two little women. 
What do you suppose women would not 
be guilty of who dare travel in a country 
like this unprotected ?”’ 

My blood boiled with his repeated in- 
sults, but I made him no reply, seeing 
in him neither manhood nor honor to 
reason with. The other sergeant fol- 
lowed us a little way, first trying to 
change her mind, and then talking with 
her kindly, to counteract the rough 
words of his riva] ; and with a promise 
that he would bring her baggage and 
see her off, he turned back. 

“Mrs. Hansen,” I said, as we hurried 
on, “this one of your admirers seems 
quite honest ; but I wondered that he 
did not resent the other’s insults.”’ 

“He dared not,” she replied. “ Men 
who serve the government at these posts 
have little liberty ; and next to the cor- 
poral, the sergeant has least of all. 
They are subject to strict rules, and a 
quarrel between the two made trouble 
for the one I /zke best.” 

“But holds no higher rank than the 
other,” said I. 

“That is true, but there is a differ- 
ence. The stout one has stanch friends 
among the lieutenants. He is favored 
much more than is the other, though he 
is not competent even to be a corporal.” 

“It is strange that you should dislike 
the other. I think he is your friend.” 

“IT know that he is not very bad, but 
Erastus Snow says the Danes are un- 
forgiving. If theyare, I amatrue Dane: 
I want no revenge, but I cannot forgive 
a wrong. If he had not, in his stupid 
fear that some other soldier would get 
ahead of him, come to me as soon as my 
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husband was dead, telling me there were 
other men as good, and expecting me to 
forget him the day he was gone, I might 
like him now. Then his jealousy of the 
other isaninsult. Anda woman does n’t 
want to hear even the truth when it is 
against the man she has lived with and 
loved ten years. And then, too, the 
fact that I was left in their charge, and 
all want to give me bodily to one of 
them, as if I had neither human rights 
nor feelings to be respected, has humil- 
iated me and filled me with feelings of 
disgust.” 

She opened her purse to show me a 
tew small greenbacks, and said : “Noone 
would kill me for this. I have no cloth- 
ing or baggage to speak of, and no one 
wants my children. In company with 
you, we shall all be taking the same risk 
together. Were I not fortunate enough 
to still have my girls, I should before 
this have slipped away and attempted 
to walk to some other country.” 

I was not good at giving consolation 
to one so distressed, but I said that we 
were under the same danger of all other 
small parties crossing the desert, and 
that we did not worry, while yet we kept 
ourselves prepared as well as _ possible 
for the worst. 

Mrs. Hansen lay down to rest when 
we reached the camp, and when the ser- 
geant with her baggage arrived toward 
evening she was quite ill, and we should 
not have dared to go on with her in that 
condition, had she not insisted on our 
doing so. A place for her to lie was 
made in, Mrs. Baker’s wagon, and the 
two girls were given to me; and as the 
sun was sinking over the bluff we were 
again on our way up a rise to the main 
road, four miles away, having angered 
Fort McRae too seriously for it to care 
whether we were scalped ornot. Aswe 
mounted our boxes, took the reins, and 
gave our blacksnakes their harmless sig- 
nal flourish, the sergeant said with a 
smile :— 

“ To see an emigrant party with three 
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women in it, and three girls, and a boy 
as the only man in it, would almost 
make one believe that womankind in 
general, and the present women in par- 
ticular, were at a discount on the Jor- 
nada del Muerto” ; and with a last good- 
by to Mrs. Hansen, and wishes for our 
safety, he returned to the garrison, 
while Clark marched far in our advance, 
with a courage and air of self-importance 
that made him look like a Mormon flee- 
ing from justice with his harem. 

All that weary night we struggled on, 
Mrs. Hansen growing worse as we pro- 
ceeded, and at daybreak we amped at 
a station where water and whisky were 
the chief articles of traffic for cash. 
Even had we desired whjsky, we should 
scarcely have ventured to ask its price 
after being told that the water was 
twenty-five cents a bucket. Alarmed 
by our patient’s condition, we aroused 
the station-keeper and his wife even at 
that early hour, and Mrs. Hansen was 
taken in, given a hot footbath, patched 
up with mustard plasters, and her head 
rubbed with camphor. She was then 
put to bed, and made to drink a bowl- 
ful of herb tea, which soon broke up 
her fever and put her to sleep. 

We then staked our mules afew hun- 
dred feet from our camp, cooked and 
ate our breakfast while the sun arose, 
and spread our bed for-rest, Clark creep- 
ing into the base of the station’s hay- 
stack rolled in a mule blanket, while the 
three girls, who had slept off and on in 
the night, guarded our camp, romped 
among the surround ing brush, and thus 
killed time. 

Awaking in the afternoon, we hast- 
ened to the station, where we found 
Mrs. Hansen sitting up, and in good 
cheer. She had told her story, and as 
the station-keeper had long tried in vain 
to get a woman, white or Mexican, to 
come to the lonely place as companion 
and help for his wife, he was willing to 
keep the girls for the sake of detaining 
the mother. We, too, were pleased, as 
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we knew that Las Cruces, being a Mex- 
ican town, “as an extremely doubtful 
place for her, while we were overbur- 
dened in carrying her. 

The water at this station was hoisted 
by horse power from a deep well, which 
considering the isolated point at which it 
had been dug, must have cost the mana 
fortune in the digging alone. This fact, 
together with the loneliness of living 
there, and the danger, too, though the 
vision had a clean sweep to all points of 
the compass for some miles, were ample 
reason for the price he charged for the 
liquids and other goods he kept for sale. 
We could, too, congratulate the tall wife 
on her courage in submitting to the fol- 
lowing of such aroughroad to prosperity. 
And it would be unfair here to forget 
to give honorable mention to the two 
months old baby, which had already a 
notable history, as it weighed sixteen 
pounds on the day it had the hardihood 
to come into the Jornada del Muerto 
Desert and the world, under serious dif- 
ficulties, and with only its parents anda 
couple of men laborers to make it wel- 
come. 

Near sunset we, with two dollars’ worth 
of water in our kegs, puiled out through 
sand to cross the most dangerous part of 
the desert, and our eyes were never wider 
open nor our ears sharper for an entire 
night than they were on that occasion. 
To the mind of any one that has a rooted 
home, our undertaking could but seem 
like utter madness, as we could not ex- 
pect to cope with Indians, either in open 
battle, or if we should run into their 
ambush ona dark night ; and so, though 
we did not confess it, our venture was 
really simply a gamble on the one chance 
in a hundred of getting over the desert 
unseen by either Indians or Mexicans. 
Mrs. Baker had an abnormal faith in 
courage, and she erroneously expected 
all to be as brave as she was herself in 
battling with all the shapes adversity 
could take. She could not realize that 
she had an exceptional strength of will 
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and mind. She put herself at par only, 
and then asked others to come up to the 
standard. According to her idea, one 
should be able to face certain death, and 
do it heroically to his last breath, and I 
daily dreaded the hour that I should 
prove myself her unfit companion. 

On that still and moonless night we 
drove on over the road which had been 
repeatedly stained by human _ blood. 
Before reaching it we tooka rest and 
gave the mules a drink; and long after 
midnight we approached and passed the 
Point of Rocks, which had time and 
again echoed the despairing cries of 
doomed emigrants. Our own blood 
flowed chillily, as our gradual rise to this 
place changed to a gradual descent on a 
road hard enough to make the wagons 
and the mules’ hoofs clatter, we thought, 
to be heard a mile. We remembered 
our risk of being the next victims, and 
were glad that the darkness veiled the 
evidences of past slaughter. It is an 
interesting period in life when one’s all, 
even the breath, is at stake, — when all 
the bundle hangs upon a single hair. 
How keenly alive is every nerve at such 
time, how alert the senses, how firm the 
muscles, how clear the imagination, and 
how desperate the mind! 

Not only was our entire journey from 
Fort McRae to Fort Selden accom- 
plished under the glare of the bonfires 
of renegade Mexicans and the signal 
lights of the savages, as their torches 
were hurled by experienced hands high 
into the air in measured succession, and 
with varying numbers of quick repeti- 
tion, along the whole range of the Sierra 
Soledad Mountains, but as we afterward 
learned, our escort was himself a young 
desperado, scheming to locate and cap- 
ture our store of greenbacks, and wait- 
ing for an opportunity to do whatever 
might be convenient or necessary to 
getting safely away with the plunder. 

The moon arose before daybreak, and 
gave us light enough to escape passing 
by mistake the place seven miles beyond 
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the Point of Rocks, marked on the maps 
as “the Ruins.” There stood a little 
stone house, not more than ten feet 
square, barricaded, portholed, and look- 
ing as warlike as any ironclad with can- 
nons aimed. And within this little fort, 
had we not been warned against pros- 
pecting its contents, we should have 
found seven Mexican men armed to the 
teeth. Their ostensible business was the 
guardianship of an imaginary station, 
and if rumor was to be believed, they 
were ripe for any cruel deed that they 
might reasonably say was done by the 
Indians, if investigated by soldiers from 
Fort Selden. 

We placed our camp on the opposite 
side of the road, and about three hun- 
dred yards from the Mexican post. The 
dawn was breaking when we found the 
littlespring. We then staked our mules 


close in camp, had our breakfast, and 
prepared to sleep while Ida stood guard 
to give warning if the Mexicans or any- 
one or anything should approach. 


But 
the morning sun did not shine on a com- 
fortable camp. We were restless, and 
so, though none of the seven men we 
saw moving around the little stone fort 
ventured in our direction, we harnessed 
the mules in the afternoon, and had 
everything in readiness to move on and 
cover the remaining twenty-five miles to 
Fort Selden, where we might say, witha 
sigh of relief, that the Jornada del Mu- 
erto lay behind us. 

As I picked up my lines and mounted 
the driving box, I discovered that the off 
front wheel had lost its tire, and as the 
felloes were much worn, I concluded 
that it had come most if not all the way 
from Point of Rocks without the band. 
Clark wanted to mount a mule and ride 
back for it, but we could not hear to that, 
nor was it possible to go on. There was 
but one thing we could do, and we went 
about it at once. After again staking 
the mules, we unloaded my wagon and 
piled the goods beside Mrs. Baker’s ; 
then put the broken wheel within the 
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bed, and one of her wheels in its place; 
and when Clark and I drove out at dusk 
to go twenty-five miles for repairs, I 
knew that there was neither man nor 
woman I could trust better than this 
woman, as I left her and Ida almost in 
gunshot of the seven-headed enemy. I 
wanted to leave with her the young man, 
who had finally become valuable, and 
who heroically asked us to dispose of 
him as we pleased ; but she told him to 
go, and with a wave of her hand she 
wished us good speed and a quick re- 
turn. 

We had neglected to water our. wheels 
daily, and so keep the tires fast. This 
was the result of the neglect, and it 
might possibly cost us a good deal, if not 
everything. Clark rode beside me, and 
we pressed on as fast as we could. Mrs. 
Baker had proposed sending me with 
her mules, but a second thought told us 
that the giants, Belle and Lady, would 
be a greater temptation to the Mexicans, 
who she feared would follow us. So I 
had my own little Jack and Johnny, and 
at seven in the morning I went to the 
post commander for advice. Johnson 
had told some of the soldiers that two 
women were coming, and so the com- 
mander and all the garrison expected us. 
He was very kind, as were several others 
of the higher officers with whom I talked. 
He ordered the broken wheel given into 
the charge of the post’s wheelwright and 
blacksmith, had my mules turned in with 
the government stock, and then gave 
me the large escort wagon, with soldiers, 
and I was at once again on my return 
trip, leaving Clark behind. My team 
was then something of a prairie schoon- 
er, and I was well protected. While the 
large and fresh three-span team moved 
along at a lively rate, I had soldiers on 
each side of me, each with his gun be- 
tween his knees. I was too anxious about 
Mrs. Baker to remember that I had had 
no sleep for a long while. The command- 
ing officer had suggested that I might 
let the team go alone, but I could not 
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I should have walked back had I not been 
free to ride. How the hours drag when 
we apprehend danger! I could not rec- 
ognize the road, as I had gone over it in 
the darkness, and so, when we were yet 
miles away from “the Ruins,” I had all 
the soldiers helping: me to try and locate 
the white wagon-cover and the two dark 
mules, as a relief to my fears that I should 
find all missing, or mutilated and dead. 

We arrived in the afternoon, and Mrs. 
Baker and I were glad to relax the ner- 
vous strain from which we had had no 
relief since the evening we left Ojo Cal- 
iente. In the twenty-one hours I had 
been gone she had had much trouble 
with her mules, as they were used to be- 
ing near mine and were very restless, 
with anxious whinnies and ears pointed 
to the south. Toward midnight, too, the 
coyotes grew numerous and bold, while 
she dared not fire at them, lest the seven 
Mexicans would take the shot as an in- 
vitation for them to come to her aid, and 
the presence of any number of coyotes 
was preferable to that. She put Ida 
into the wagon for safety from them, and 
was herself several times compelled to 
crack her blacksnake and leap at them. 
Then they would run away a few hundred 
feet, and howl demoniacally. Again 
they hushed, to sneak nearer camp, to 
be driven away again in like manner, 
while her mules stamped and snorted, 
requiring her constant attention, for had 
they broken their halter-straps, they 
would have stampeded, and perhaps fol- 
lowed Jack and Johnny to Selden. 
While she slept, after sun-up, Ida awoke 
her, saying that two of the seven Mexi- 
cans were approaching, and leaping to 
her feet, rifle in hand; she held them at 
bay. 

’ We were safe at last, and after the 
borrowed wheel had been put in place, 
and my goods were piled into the escort 
wagon, we left the soldiers to watch the 
mules and the camp, while we slept 
soundly, fearless of harm ; and we rolled 
into Fort Selden on the following after- 
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noon, where I found my wheel as good 
as.ever. New felloes had been put upon 
the spokes, and the blacksmith, as he 
could find nothing among the wreckage 
of the heavy government wagons to 
serve his purpose, had had a hard time 
of it, beating out a tire to the proper 
breadth and thickness. It had on the 
surface a battered look, and it was thick- 
er than those on the other three wheels, 
which were worn thin, but it fitted 
closely upon the felloes, and the work, 
as a whole, was well done. I was glad, 
too, to see again my pets Jack and John- 
ny, whose stomachs were stuffed out 
with government hay. And as the four 
quadruped friends met, there was star- 
ing, a pointing of long ears in a spirit of 
satisfaction, and a chorus of joyful, if 
not musical, low neighing. Clark, too, 
said that time had hung heavy upon him, 
and all together— mules, wheels, and 
people — had a happy reunion. 

We were but a few miles on our way 
when we overtook Johnson. We found 
him in camp, recuperating the exhaust- 
ed man and beast, after suffering the 
overstrain of a hurried crossing of the 
Jornada. He had found good grass, 
water, and comparative safety, and so we 
gladly camped beside him and for the 
first time in a week gave our mules a 
few hours’ liberty. The following day 
we moved on twenty-odd miles, and lo- 
cated within three miles of Las Cruces. 

This was our last camp with Johnson 
and his man, but it was so eventful that 
I venture to say that none of us will ever 
forget it, though we were attacked neith- 
er by Indians, Mexicans, coyotes, nor 
mosquitos. It was there that we were 
made acquainted with the real character 
of the boy who had escorted us across 
the Jornada del Muerto, and who had 
all along been gentle and obliging, and 
admirably heroic. 

After a late breakfast the next morn- 
ing Johnson left us to drive into town 
and deliver his freight, saying he would 
be back early in the afternoon for his 
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last night with us. To our surprise 
Clark had forgotten his anxiety to meet 
with old friends, and hung about camp, 
acting uneasily. By and by he came to 
us, and confessed that he knew no one 
at Las Cruces, and had neither home 
nor goal to steer for. This said, he 
turned away and resumed a meditative 
attitude beside the dead ashes of the 
deserted camp.. Meanwhile, Johnson 
delivered his goods and sold a wagon, 
and sent his teamster back with the 
mules and harness, saying he would be 
along himself as soon as he could make 
a few purchases needed on his return 
trip. The teamster had no taste for city 
life and returned to us at once astride 
one of the mules, saying that he had left 
the other span standing on the plaza, 
resting a leg at a time, while Johnson 
laid in corn and the et ceteras. 

Hour after hour we waited, and it was 
near night when the driver spoke of re- 
turning to town to see if anything had 
gone wrong with his boss, when we saw 
the team coming, driverless. When the 
mules, unaided, had circled and put the 
wagon where it stood the night before, 
the teamster looked under the cover at 
the back, and found Johnson lying flat 
on his back, snoring Joudly under fumes 
of bad whisky. When aroused, John- 
son came to our camp in a silly state, 
pulled out a handful of greenbacks, and 
boasted boyishly of his wealth. The 
driver, having satisfied himself that the 
money was safe, led his boss back to the 
wagon to finish his sleep, and then un- 
harnessed the mules and drove them 
away to where the six others were feed- 
ing, a half milé off the road. He re- 
mained with them an hour, and drove 
them in at dusk, made supper for him- 
self and Clark, and as Johnson still 
slept, he carried a cup of hot tea to the 
wagon. The drunken man clambered 
out, drank a little of the beverage, then 
cast the cup and its contents high in the 
The tea fell mostly in the fire, 
We were 


air. 
shooting up a cloud of ashes. 
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watching them from our camp, never 
having before seen the freighter intoxi- 
cated. 

“1 ’ve got more money than anybody,”’ 
we heard Johnson say, and Clark, who 
had moved back a little to escape the 
shower of ashes, drew his hat ‘close over 
his face as he sat with his hands cla$ped 
over his knees. 

The teamster was putting more brush 
on the smoking coals, and trying to 
blow it intoa flame, when Johnson, fumb- 
ling in vain in his pockets for his wealth, 
accused him good-naturedly of taking it. 

“T didn’t,” said the man, looking up 
into Johnson’s face, “but I know it’s 
all right, as you had it when you come. 
I see you put into your coat pocket, an’ 
there hain’t been nobody about camp 
since.” 

All immediately began a search for 
the missing money, and after skirmish- 
ing around a while, Clark found a five 
dollar bill hanging on a sage brush 
about half way to our camp, and sug- 
gested that the money had blown away. 
But as the wind was blowing from our 
camp to theirs, the hired man rejected 
the suggestion. Johnson came and 
asked if any of his money had blown our 
way, but we could not say that it had, 
and he then concluded to sleep again, 


‘and search for it by daylight. 


Our mules needed shoeing, and we had 
other repairs to be made, so in the 
morning we drove into Las Cruces, and 
camped where we could buy hay for our 
mules. Clark followed us, and while 
walking beside my team he told me that 
he had not been moneyless, as he had 
professed, but carried enough of a for- 
tune with him to buy a pack and a sad- 
dle horse, and enough provision to take 
him on to Texas with us. And to show 
his appreciation of me, he wished to buy 
me something. What should it be? A 
horse and side saddle, or what ? 

“ But you are not going to Texas,” I 
said ; “and don’t buy anything for me ; 
I have all I need or want.” 
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“Now, Mrs. Phelps, I’ve heard you 
say that you like to ride horseback ; and 
if I buy you a horse, we can ride togeth- 
er when the road is good, so the mules 
can go alone. Won't that be fine? I'll 
do my own cooking, and have my own 
camp, as I know that Mrs. Baker don’t 
liké me, and we can be together when on 
the move.” 

When we reached the suburbs, Clark 
left us, and when we were again in camp 
I told Mrs. Baket what he said to me. 
We were confident that Clark had John- 
son’s money, and she. was the woman 
who, had it been hers, would have never 
let him leave the camp with it. She was 
out of patience with Johnson, yet sent 
him back a note, telling him that Clark 
boasted on the way of having money, 
and that if he did not immediately fol- 
low his hired man’s advice and have 
Clark arrested, he might never get a dol- 
lar of it. 

We had left him searching among the 
brush that surrounded our two camps, 
and there he remained, even after receiv- 
ing our note; but at three o'clock his 
man, who had not yet been paid his 
wages, succeeded in sending him in. In 
the mean time Clark had called on us, 
mounted on a white horse and new sad- 
dle. He was dressed in a new suit, had 
a new hat and new boots, while his face 
was flushed with the same decoction 
that had laid Johnson low the day before. 
He addressed himself to me, and was 
telling how he had been winner at a 
gambling table, and that he had a horse 
“spotted” for me, when Mrs. Baker 
turned upon him with a sharp accusa- 
tion, and he rode away reluctantly. 

‘ Johnson came at last. He had done 
nothing yet, he said. Mrs. Baker cen- 
sured him for his dullness, saying that 
there could be no mystery about the 
loss, and that he was only helping crime 
by taking it so easily. We had already 
reported the robbery, and at this point 
two white citizens approached, saying 
that two of the fifty dollar bills Clark 
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had spent tallied with the numbers in the 
merchant’s notebook of the bills he had 
paid to Johnson. Here was proof pos- 
itive that Clark was the robber. Urged 
by all to do so, Johnson had him arrest- 
ed. Clark had bought three horses, and 
out of the $750 paid Johnson for his 
freight and the money paid him for his 
wagon only $100 remained. It was a 
Spanish court, and we acted as witness- 
es, though the evidence given by the 
merchant and that given by the men who 
had sold their horses served to convict, 
and the accused was imprisoned to await 
the action of the grand jury. 

In the evening Johnson came to us 
again, and drawled out a tale of how 
Clark had, on the evening of our first 
meeting back in the Ratons, and all the 
way, coveted our treasury, and said that 
he would get it from us if any one could. 
Mrs. Baker thanked him for his informa- 
tion in a sarcastic tone, since he had 
done all he could to favor Clark in his 
scheme and had not thought of divulging 
it until the schemer was behind the bars. 

Mrs. Baker had stepped to the wagon 
for something, when Clark’s lawyer 
dashed into our camp mounted ona fiery 
horse, and with the sang frotd of a man 
who had the power of a king, he hastily 
read to Johnson an order for the $100 
the court had given him. The boldness 
of the man was unparalleled even by 
Clark’s robbery. While I was looking 
at the lawyer, in wonder what he meant, 
Johnson fumbled the money from his 
pocket and gave it to the man, who could 
manage his horse well enough at the 
proper moment. Mrs. Baker sprang 
from the wagon tongue to Johnson’s 
rescue, but too late. 

“Thank you, madam,” said the robber 
with a sardonic smile, “the money is 
perfectly safe with me.” 

“Let me see the order,” said Johnson 
in some alarm. 

The lawyer cast him the note, bowed 
low to Mrs. Baker, and rode away, while 
Johnson read : 
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Mr. JOHNSON : Please give that $100 to my lawyer 

for defending my case, and kindly oblige your friend 
CLARK. 

Johnson was ruined financially, but his 
stupidity was already widely understood, 
and so the thieves were not yet willing 
to let him go. His fine bird dog, to 
which he was not very kind, was stolen 
from him the day of the trial. And yet 
they were merciless, as we afterward 
learned. The penniless driver, who had 
been very faithful to his employer, was 
left to shift for himself in an unpromis- 
ing quarter of the globe, and Johnson 
hitched up his two-span team, and start- 
ed away alone to cross the Jornada del 
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Muerto on his way back to Kansas. 
When -he reached “the Ruins,” the 
seven Mexicans sympathized with him 
heartily, and had him first eat and smoke 
with them, and then lie down to sleep 


inside their fort. Surely he was among 
friends, since he had seen them wiping 
away tears, as he told them his story in 
detail. Weary with toil and mental anx- 
iety he slept well, and he awoke to find 
his poorest mule stamping to be free. 
The other three could not be found. His 
seven friends had left him an animal to 
migrate northward on, and he did so, 
leaving his wagon with the harnesses 
where it stood. 
Dagmar Mariager. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF TRUTH. 


TrutTH shall keep the field at last ; 
She is not lightly overthrown. 

But what of him whose lot is cast 
To fight for truth alone ? 


Blind men shall proclaim him blind 
In seeing what they cannot see; 
And shouts of “ Traitor!” from behind 
Shall hold him from his victory. 


A lonely lot is his. 


And yet 


Alone — he is not all alone. 
Though others scorn him, or forget, 
Strong Truth is still his own. 


And they who scorn, and they who fear; 
Blind age, and boastful callow youth, 

Shall envy him, at last, the dear 
Companionship of Truth. 


VoL. XVI.—24. 


Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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A DANISH ARTIST FAMILY. 


SPEAKING to a friend a few days ago 
of Henrik Ibsen and my personal knowl- 
edge of that great writer, the conversa- 
tion drifted into a general talk about 
Scandinavian writers and artists, and 
those circles where they congregated. 
My friend, who had spent a few months 
in Copenhagen some years ago, and 
come into contact with several of the ce- 
lebrities of Northern Europe during his 
stay there, asked me if J had ever known 
Madame Elizabeth Jerichan-Baumann. 
On my assuring him that I had spent 
many hours at the home of that inter- 
esting lady and her family, whilst I was 
myself a student at the Royal Art Acad- 
emy at Copenhagen, along conversation 
ensued, and we recalled to our minds 
scenes of the past, in which moved many 
prominent men and women, some of 
whom have now crossed into the regions 
beyond the Styx, and among them that 
illustrious woman, in connection with 
whose name my friend justly exclaimed, 
“ How strange that so few Americans 
should know.of the Jerichans!”’ 

When I was left alone, I sat musing 
for long. Our conversation had taken 
my thoughts back to a period which lies 
now some twenty years behind, and with 
my mind’s eye I seemed to behold once 
more the old red brick walls of the pal- 
ace known as Charlottenborg, which 
was set apart for the study and teaching 
of fine arts; and I saw many familiar 
forms gliding through the wide doorway 
that leads from the courtyard within to 
the place outside called the King’s New 
Market (Kongen’s Nytorv). 

Some there were pale and poor look- 
ing. Many of them wore soft, broad- 
brimmed hats, and some wide cloaks 
flung over their shoulders. One there 
was who used to pass through that door 
daily, often accompanied by three or 


four young girls. It was the figure of a 
woman, stoutish built, of a rather large 
frame, and with a large head covered 
with an abundance of auburn hair. Her 
eyes were very animated and the expres- 
sion of her face genial; her gait was 
easy as she stepped over the place, per- 
haps to go across and listen to the mili- 
tary band playing at the old guard- 
house, where I have stood close to her 
many a morning. Strangers who saw 
her there wondered. Her dress seemed 
even more startling than her personal 
appearance. The little fur cap on her 
head and her short fur jacket seemed 
more adapted fora younger woman than 
for one of her age; her quick move- 
ments and impetuous manner seemed 
contradictory to the fact that she was 
the mother of those young girls next to 
her. 

“Who is she ?” inquires sombody, and 
I answer for his information and for my 
readers now. “Madame Jerichan.” 

“ What —the artist ?” 

“ The same.” 


She was born at Warsaw in the year 
1819, and her father’s name was Bau- 
mann. After the fearful battle of the 
4th and 8th of September, 1831, in which 
the capital of Poland was ultimately 
taken possession of by the Russians, 
Baumann and his family fled to Berlin. 
Here, as she grew up, the young girl 
displayed a peculiar taste for art and 
literature, and in order to develop the 
former went to Diisseldorf to study. For 
six long years she toiled there, working 
hard, though earning little credit. Then 
she went to Rome, and there it was she 
fell in with a congenial spirit, who 
should afterwards direct the whole 
course of her life. This was the Danish 
sculptor, Jerichan. Linking her fate to 
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his, she went with him as his wife to 
settle down on the northern shores ; and 
here, as life opened out to them, it be- 
came their lot to point out in the realm 
of art fresh fields and newlandmarks. 

It has been said of Madame Jerichan 
that she never attained any originality 
in art; but this is truly unfair. Her 
imagination was of such a lively bent, 
her colors of such fantastic hue, without 
being exaggerated, that, although her ex- 
ecution was somewhat coarse, one felt 
in looking at her pictures the warmth 
of a true woman's heart and the glow of 
true genius streaming forth. 

Besides the many public men and 
women she has depicted on her canvas 
—of whom probably Hans Christian An- 
dersen reading his fairy tales to a sick 
child is the most interesting — there are 
numerous other pictures of hers that 
once seen must have left a lasting im- 
pression. Who can forget the pale fea- 
tures of the wounded soldier on the laz- 
areth bed, with his head bandaged and 
his face impressed with the kiss of the 
death angel? Who can forget those 
three girls with fair flowing locks and 
sweet, innocent features, sitting watch- 
ing the dancing fire that throws its glare 
over them from the open stove door ? — 
or the stately figure of Denmark walk- 
ing through a golden cornfield ? 

Her productions were numerous, and 
so were her friends and admirers. The 
Queen of England and the Prince of 
Wales were her personal friends and 
patrons. The Queen of Denmark, her- 
self an artist, took particular interest in 
Madame Jerichan ; and thus crowned 
heads and princes and celebrities of all 
degrees vied with each other to pay her 
atribute of homage, which was indeed 
due to her. 

She was, like her husband, a member 
of the Royal Academy, and the only 
woman who had that honor. Jerichan 
was one of the professors at the Acad- 
emy. Of his works, as yet, but little 
has been said in the history of Scan- 
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dinavian art where the illustrious Thor- 
valdsen stands supreme as a sculptor, 
and with the Danes in particular, seems 
to hold at bay anybody else who would 
attempt to wrest the laurels from the 
champion. Nevertheless, the day will 
come when the greatness of Jerichan 
shall be fully acknowledged. He has 
to a great extent abolished the strict 
classic outline, and was one of the pio- 
neers to introduce in his expression the 
more emotional contour which has now 
come to characterize modern art. 

His genius is absolutely singular, but 
as he was of a strangely hypochondriac 
temperament and never satisfied with 
his own works, some of the rarest gems 
of art lay for years hidden in obscure 
corners of his studio. There ina loft I 
found, years ago, his “ Leda and the 
Swan,” out of reach and out of sight al- 
most,—a work of art of such superior 
beauty that it almost-defies criticism ; 
while in another corner I remember hav- 
ing stood wondering for half-hours at a 
time at the marvelous expression of a 
group called “The Sleeping Mother.” 
Only plaster of Paris ! But as one locked 
upon the figure of that woman pressing 
in her sleep her infant to her bosom, and 
watched the expression of her face, it 
almost seemed as if her breast was heav- 
ing in her slumbers, and as if the ear 
caught the light sound of her breathing. 
With melancholy and modesty as their 
sponsors these works were ushered into 
the world, but the admiration of men 
shall shine through the dimness of ob- 
scurity, and place the master mind where 
it should be rightfully placed. 

Asa matter of course, the domestic 
life in a house like the Jerichans’ was 
of rathera peculiar stamp. Both he and 
she were literary workers, when the can- 
vas and the clay were left at ease. Their 
children, too, were more or less gifted 
with zsthetic talents. Harold became 
a painter of no mean degree, and at his 
death, while on a visit to Rome, his 
mother wrote a book, from the pages of 
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which one read that the mother’s heart 
with the mother’s feelings lived in close 
communion with the artist’s soul. Tho- 
rald studied music and painting, and all 
the other children were more or less 
gifted with the parents’ talent. 

Around the hearth of their home 
gathered the united genius of Northern 
Europe. Quiet and retired as was Pro- 
fessor Jerichan, his wife was fond of so- 
ciety, and the society that met as her 
guests was the best that spiritual quali- 
fication could produce in the Scandina- 
vian countries. Once more my thoughts 
take me back to that home, and linger- 
ing for a few moments among familiar 
faces, I dream, as it were, that I am there 
again. 

It is evening,— about ten o'clock. We 
have been invited in the usual irregular 
fashion, which some put down as the af- 
fectation of genius, and some call ab- 
sence of mind. We drop in —of course 


in evening costume — in twos or singly, 
but very slowly, and one would think at 
first that only a very few had been in- 


vited. Not one of the large Jerichan 
family isto be seen. That young, hand- 
some man, with both hands in his pock- 
ets, leaning against the wall and looking 
round with his large dark eyes, is Chris- 
tian Lange, the novelist. That tall man, 
with long fair hair hanging down over 
his shoulders, and a daring expression 
in his cold blue eyes, is Holger Drach- 
man,—then a painter of some note, now 
the most prominent poet in Denmark. 
They stand about in groups. Some of 
them have already won name and fame ; 
some are supposed to have the germ 
within, which shall grow upto win the 
palm of merit and public worship. Ka- 
lund is there,— that poet who had then 
only written one book of poems, and 
called it “ A Spring,” but still had writ- 
ten the most lovely of all Danish poetry. 
Hans Christian Andersen’s stooping 
figure moves about. Bergsléen, the Nor- 
wegian sculptor, who carved the statue 
of Carl Johan: and Henrik Ibsen, the 
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Norwegian poet, whose profound phil- 
osophy displayed in his writings would 
lead nobody to believe that the author 
of those works could possibly be a man 
of such completely foppish and dandi- 
fied appearance. 

It is eleven o'clock, and suddenly ap- 
pears to the company Madame Jeri- 
chan, just returned from the opera, and 
accompanied by her husband ; and oth- 
ers follow her,— Carl Bloch, the eminent 
painter, quiet and unassuming in his 
whole appearance ; Miss Feil, the prima 
donna of the Royal Opera; Schram, the 
singer ; and twoor three musicians from 
the orchestra of the Royal Opera. 

At twelve we adjourn for supper. 
Seated on boxes, on broken chairs, or 
vases, or pedestals for figures, in the 
large studio of our hostess, we partake 
of a champagne supper, while brushes 
and palettes are lying about, and half- 
finished pictures, stare from the easels 
down upon us. She rises from~ her 
seat. She lifts her glass and wishes us 
welcome. She has asked us to come to 
bid us farewell : to-morrow she is off for 
the East, bound for Egypt. 

She speaks till her flow of words be- 
comes hot like the streaming lava. She 
talks of Poland, her birth-place, of Den- 
mark, her adopted home,—of all she 
loves there, of all she feels sorry to 
leave ; sorry, because of the uncertainty 
of life, which never guarantees us sure 
and safe return. And when she has sat 
down, Carl Bloch gets up, and in a sad, 
modest way, expresses the grief we all 
feel in parting with her, and indulges in 
the hope that we may meet again. 

It isafter midnight, and we sit in the 
large drawing room, where rich carpets 
cover the floor, and draperies and pic- 
tures hang from the walls. In the cen- 
ter of the room is the grand piano, and 
Thorald plays, and two of his friends 
accompany him on other instruments. 
It is Beethoven’s music that floats to 
our ears,—one of his delightful trios, 
—that holds us spellbound, because 
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every one there knows and understands 
the wonder and beauty: of true art, such 
as is given to us in that performance. 

At last we part. It is in the gray 
dawn when we get home, but that night, 
like other similar nights in the same 
house and in the same company, can 
never be forgotten. 
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And the next day she went to the far 
East. Alas, she has gone on a longer 
journey now,— farther away, never to 
return. But in the hearts of those who 
loved her and admired her she still lives 
wherever they be,—lives as the recol- 
lection of a great and true artist anda 


great and true woman. 
C. M. Waage. 





THE NAVAJO INDIANS. 


THERE are not many tribes of Indians 
within the borders of the United States 
so deserving of the attention of those 
interested in the study of primitive 
peoples, as are the Navajos of Arizona. 
And yet how few there are outside of 
those directly connected with the con- 
duct of Indian affairs that have any idea 
of the location, characteristics, and I 
might even say, the very existence of 
this great tribe. When it is stated that 
the Navajos rank next to the Sioux and 
Cherokees in point of numbers, and 
probably second to none of the wild 
tribes in point of wealth, it must become 
a matter of some surprise that so little 
mention is ever made of them. The 
names, at least, of the Apaches, the 
Utes, and the Zujiis, all next-door neigh- 
bors of this tribe, are familiar to every 
ordinary reader throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. And yet not 
one of these tribes is more than a hand- 
ful when compared to the Navajos. 

The reason for all this is not hard to 
discover. The Apaches and Utes, like 
the Iroquois of old and the Modocs and 
Sioux of a later day, have made their 
names household words by reason of 
their incessant warfare with the govern- 
ment, and the appalling cruelties they 
practice on their helpless victims ; while 
the Zufiis and other pueblo tribes have 


become celebrated through the scientific 
investigations of such eminent men as 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, of the Hemen- 
way Archzological Expedition. The 
Navajos, on the other hand, have always 
been a law-abiding, industrious people, 
(with the exception of one occasion 
many years ago, when they gave the 
government some little trouble,) and 
hence they have never been placed _be- 
fore the public in the light of savage 
and unconquerable warriors. Neither 
have they ever been so fortunate as to 
have had the power of an eminent sci- 
entist’s name to give them the prestige 
that has fallen through this medium to 
so many less deserving tribes. It is 
true that a very little time has been 
given to scientific investigations among 
them, notably by Doctor Matthews. 
But our legislators have shown them- 
selves to be so niggardly in their appro- 
priations for ethnologic research, that 
comparatively very little has been done 
in this line among any of our aborigi- 
nes, and I believe, none at all at purely 
government expense among this partic- 
ular tribe. So that the Navajos, hav- 
ing no claim on public attention because 
of their lawlessness, nor through scien- 
tific investigation, have remained to this 
day, weaving their blankets, tending 
their flocks, and working their silver 
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trinkets, almost totally unobserved by 
the civilized world surrounding them. 

The writer, of course, does not pre- 
sume to be able to correct all this, or 
even approach to its correction, much 
as he might desire to accomplish that 
end. He only aims, within the narrow 
limits of this article, to give a brief 
sketch of this people from personal ob- 
servation, and he leaves to some abler 
pen the task of awakening popular in- 
terest, and of directing legislation both 
towards the amelioration of their con- 
dition and the scientific investigation 
of their history. 

The reservation assigned to the tribe 
under treaty of June 1, 1863, and con- 
firmed and extended by executive or- 
ders of October 29, 1878, and January 6, 
1880, is situated in the northeastern 
corner of Arizona, and runs over the 
line of New Mexico some few miles. 
The country embraced in this reserva- 
tion, with some notable exceptions, is 
anything but inviting in appearance. 
It is barren, treeless, almost waterless, 
sandy to a great extent, and where not 
sandy, extremely broken and_ rocky. 
The face of the entire reservation is 
broken by high mesa or plateau faces 
and deep cafions, and the valleys that 
lie between these mesa faces are cut by 
deep arroyos, or gullies, which are always 
dry except immediately after a rain. 
The mesa faces, which range from one 
hundred to six hundred feet in height, 
and the canons, cut from one hundred 
to fifteen hundred feet into the bosom 
of the earth, render the scenery very 
wild, unique, and picturesque. Time, 
with its rains, and frosts, and snows, 
has carved the hills and the rocky sides 
of the cafions into forms of fantastic 
and savage beauty, and the beholder 
ceases to wonder at the course of rea- 
soning by which the savage fancy in- 
vested these forms of massive rock with 
the powers and faculties of animate 
nature. I firmly believe that there is 
nothing on this continent in the way 
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of rock scenery, besides the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, (which is be- 
yond doubt the grandest spectacle on 
the globe,) that can at all compare with 
Cafton de Chelly, the heart of the Nav- 
ajo reservation. 

But beyond this type of scenery there 
is nothing of note on the reservation. 
A stunted growth of cedar covering 
some of the mesas, and a belt of fine 
pine timber extending a short distance 
into the southern part of the tract, are 
the only portions at all wooded. A per- 
son visiting the country fresh from the 
East would unhesitatingly and unre- 
servedly declare the whole region to be 
a desert ; but upon closer examination 
he would observe a sparse growth of 
grass, which he would just as unreserv- 
edly declare to be of no value for graz- 
ing purposes. And yet these Indians 
manage to graze upwards of 1,000,000 
head of sheep and goats, and 100,000 
head of horses and cattle, on this seem- 
ingly barren waste. 

Their water supply is confined to 
springs, separated by distances varying 
from ten to twenty miles, and to natural 
tanks, retaining a little water from each 
rain. On these two sources the Navajo 
must depend for water sufficient to sat- 
isfy his own needs and those of his stock. 

Such is the country set aside by the 
government to be the home of the Nav- 
ajo. In this vast territory, unpromising 
and uninviting as it would seem, civilized 
and intelligent men could not only exist, 
but a fair proportion of them could, in 
the course of time, wax rich. For lying 
buried in its valleys and hills are stores 
of mineral wealth, which can never be- 
come available to the Indian; and a 
great percentage of the land that under 
unskilled hands must ever remain ster- 
ile could, by means of proper irrigation 
and storage of the rainfall, be made to 
blossom like the rose, and yield abund- 
ant returns to its owners. In many 
places vast veins of coal crop out, and 
the precious minerals are not far off. 
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The tribe numbers, according to the 
most reliable estimates, between 17,000 
and 20,000 souls. The men are, as a 
rule, tall, well-developed specimens of 
physical manhood, approaching nearer 
in this regard to the ideal “noble red 
man” than any other southwestern 
tribe, and indeed, comparing very favor- 
ably with any other class of American 
Indians. Their primitive mode of dress 
leaves all their limbs free from restraint 
and allows every muscle of the body its 
natural play, thus giving to their every 
movement all the grace and ease observ- 
able in a wild animal. Their figures are 
lithe and graceful, and their carriage has 
an unconscious air of dignity and state- 
liness that years of training and study 
will not bring to their civilized brethren, 
hampered and deformed as many of 
them are by closely fitting garments and 
unnatural positions of the body. One 
of these untutored savages will without 
thought exhibit more grace and dignity 
in the mere act of taking a step, or by 
a wave of the hand, than the most cul- 
tured courtier could show after years of 
careful training. All of this comes of 
course from the absolute freedom of all 
their actions and the total absence of 
study and affectation. 

The women, paradoxical as it may 
seem, can lay no claim to dignity of 
figure or grace of movement. Their 
stature is much smaller than that of the 
men, and their figures tend decidedly 
towards embonpoint. Their heavier 
clothing, fitting awkwardly, interferes 
with every movement, and the weight 
of the burdens carried on their backs 
drags the shoulders down and gives 
them the appearance of having been 
loosely put together. The features of 
the men are very regular and clear cut ; 
the brows being high and intelligent, 
the cheek bones prominent, and the lips 
thin and firmly set, giving them an air 
of frankness and at the same time of 
decision. The women, on the other 
hand, have either full, round features 
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approaching tumidity, or sharp, vixen- 
ish visages, with wrinkled skin and 
sunken sockets. 

The eye of the male, from the mis- 
chievous boy to the staid and aged war- 
rior, is bright, keen, and expressive. In 
excitement it flashes and sparkles with 
the strength of emotion, and the dark 
background of the dusky cheek and 
brow adds wonderful intensity to the 
effect ; while in repose it has all the 
brightness and vivacity of a maiden’s 
sparkling eye. None of this, however, 
is seen in the women. Their eyes par- 
take of the listlessness and coarseness . 
of their other features, and certain it is 
that the magic of atender female glance 
has never woven its spell about the 
heart of a young Navajo brave. 

As in all tribes of savage people, the 
women perform the drudgery of life, 
while the men do the scheming and 
conduct the more abstract affairs. 
Although such be the case, it must not 
for a moment be supposed that the 
woman is a mere slave or an unwilling 
drudge. On the contrary, they are the 
lords by right divine, and the men are 
simply necessary evils. The house, with 
all pertaining thereto, belongs in fee 
simple to the wife; while the horses, 
flocks, and fields, belong to the husband 
rather in imagination than in reality. 
As far as the direction of affairs outside 
the family hearthstone goes, the hus- 
band may be said to bein command ; but 
so soon as a question regarding the dis- 
posal of any property arises, the mis- 
tress of the mansion steps in and has 
her say. And the fact of the matter is, 
that her say is absolute law. For in- 
stance, the crops while in the field are 
nominally.the property of the man, but 
as soon as they are garnered his owner- 
ship ceases, and practically he cannot dis- 
pose of an ear of corn without the con- 
sent of his wife. The same law obtains 
in all the affairs of the conjugal copart- 
nership. The flocks are by courtesy 
called the property of the man, but the 
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wool and flesh, as soon as’ they are in 
shape for sale or consumption, become 
the property of the woman. 

In the same manner the children 
belong exclusively to the mother. They 
are bound by no laws to the father, and 
do not recognize his authority. If the 
husband becomes distasteful to his 
spouse, for any reason whatever, she 
is at liberty to turn him out on the cold, 
cruel world, and await a matrimonial 
offer from some gallant more to her lik- 
ing. When death claims the wife as his 
own, all the property reverts to her 
nearest of kin, her eldest brother, if she 
have any ; and the sorrowing husband, if 
he be not shrewd enough to make some 
provision for himself from the general 
wreck, is left without friends or rela- 


tions to whom he can turn until such’ 


time as he shall have an opportunity to 
ingratiate himself again in the affections 
of some tender female heart. 

This custom or law, investing the wife 
with the ownership of the property, is 
not, however, carried out very stringent- 
ly. Indians are not as a rule so avari- 
cious as their white brethren, and hence 
the ownership of property does not cause 
the endless troubles and heartaches 
that attend it among civilized peoples. 
So long as no downright imposition is 
attempted upon the women among this 
people, they are quite indifferent as to 
what inroads their husbands may make 
upon their property. In acertain sense 
it may be looked upon as communal, and 
only when the husband presumes too 
far is the operation of the wife’s con- 
ceded sight brought into play. Hence, 
no such practice would be suspected by 
the casual observer, no difficulty ever 
being experienced in trading with the 
men. 

The simple affection of parents for 
their offspring is a very noticeable trait 
of Indian character. They indulge them 
in all their desires, which are very few, 
and they very seldom correct any of 
their little peccadilloes, either condon- 
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ing them or giving them no attention at 
all. I believe the chastisement of a 
child by a Navajo parent is unheard of. 

To each other the Navajos are uni- 
formly courteous, never quarreling 
among themselves, and conducting all 
their intercourse with the utmost amity. 
I have never heard of one striking anoth- 
er in anger, and if it has ever occurred, 
I feel safe in saying that it has been 
among those who have been more or less 
in contact with white men. They have 
no distinctively profane words that I 
could discover; the most violent epi- 
thets being chindy, the generic term for 
evil demon, which may be rendered 
as “bad luck,” and shosh, meaning a 
bear. Those who have had intercourse 
with whites, however, for any length of 
time, become very proficient in the use 
of profanity, and make a special point of 
employing it whenever opportunity oc- 
curs. It is a sad commentary on civili- 
zation, to know that particular pains are 
always taken by the whites to teach the 
poor Indians profanity and obscenity, as 
the very first lessons in English. I have 
never yet met an Indian of any tribe 
speaking a particleof English,who could 
not swear like a trooper. 

The Navajos may be termed a semi- 
nomadic, semi-agricultural tribe. The 
pure nomadic state was their original 
condition, but the destruction of game 
and the consequent necessity of depend- 
ing on the products of the soil for sub- 
sistence, together with partial contact 
with domestic peoples, have developed 
in them some degree of agricultural 
taste. They still love the chase, but 
they find it absolutely necessary for sub- 
sistence to till the soil. Wherever they 
find sufficient water, they plant small 
fields of corn, orchards, or peach trees, 
and gardens of pumpkins, melons, and 
gourds. These, with the flour they pur- 
chase from the traders, form their only 
articles of food beside meat. 

Mutton may be regarded as their 
“staff of life,’ as wheat is ours. It is 
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dished up in all forms and shapes, from 
the palpitating flesh of the animal just 
killed, to the savory stew, redolent of 
pepper. On ordinary occasions and on 
the greatest feast days it is always pres- 
ent and always relished by the Navajo 
brave. 

They do not confine themselves to 
mutton, however, for their flesh diet. 
The rabbit, the squirrel, the horse, mule, 
and dog, are all in demand as articles of 
food. Nor do they restrict themselves 
to the consumption of the daintier parts. 
Not a particle is left uneaten, except the 
hide,— and this does not go to waste, be- 
ing employed in the making of mocca- 
sins, mats, and a variety of other arti- 
cles. Even the bones are cracked, and 
the uncooked marrow extracted there- 
from is greedily devoured. Whenever 
white men camp in their vicinity, they 
scrupulously gather up every portion of 
an animal being dressed, that is thrown 
by the campers to the dogs. These 
parts they will hold with their fingers or 


on a pointed stick over a few coals, and 
before the repulsive food becomes thor- 
oughly warmed, they gulp it down with 
the most demonstrative expressions of 


satisfaction. Nothing pleases a Navajo 
host so much as to have a guest smack 
the lips loudly while partaking of his 
hospitality ; this being an infallible sign 
that the food is properly appreciated. 

There are many birds and beasts that 
among us are considered very passable 
food, which a Navajo under no circum- 
stances can be induced to use. Such 
are the bear and the turkey. These ani- 
mals figure in their mythology, and on 
account of their sacred character are 
tabooed as articles of food. Fish also is 
on their dietary black list, and no Na- 
vajo, however much he may have ac- 
quired white men’s ways, will dare to 
partake of the flesh of these and many 
other sacred animals. 

They are passionately fond of sweets, 
and a package of sugar ora can of syrup 
is disposed of in very short order, fre- 
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quently without aay accompanying food. 
I have heard that at one time a carload 
of raisins, en route from California to 
the East, was wrecked near the reserva- 
tion, and the Indians gathered in gréat 
numbers to the feast. Some of them 
glutted themselves with the tempting 
clusters, and immediately afterwards 
drank copiously of water ; and as a re- 
sult, many noble warriors were in the 
“happy hunting grounds” by the fol- 
lowing morning. I cannot vouch for 
this story, but relate it as it came to my 
ears. 

These people never congregate in 
towns or villages. They build their 
houses, or “ hogans,” as they are called, 
widely separate from each other. It is 
very rare to find any two within less 
than a quarter of a mile of one another. 
Their style of architecture is primitive in 
the extreme, but it answers their pur- 
poses and conditions of life probably 
much better than would more elaborate 
schemes of building. The first thing to 
be done in constructing a house is to 
obtain two poles about fourteen or fif- 
teen feet in length, and forked at one 
end. These are placed in such a man- 
ner as to form an inverted V, the forked 
ends being interlocked and forming the 
apex. From the periphery of a circle, 
with the distance between the initial 
timbers as a diameter, they erect poles, 
all radiating from the apex until the in- 
termediate space is entirely filled in. 
Thus they evolve a framework conical 
in form, and of ample dimensions for 
their limited wants. This skeleton is 
then covered over with earth firmly 
packed, and the principal part of the 
building is completed. A small aper- 
ture is always left on the side facing the 
east, to serve as an entrance, and anoth- 
er is made at the apex to allow the es- 
cape of smoke. Six or eight inches of 
earth are removed from the surface of 
the circle before building operations 
are begun, so as to permit the occupants 
of the completed structure to sit close 
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to the walls. without the unpleasant ne- 
cessity of bending their heads between 
their knees. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the 
Navajo hogan; nothing more than a 
mere outline. The position of every 
stick and aperture in the structure has 
for them some special significance, and 
every operation in the act of building is 
performed by them in obedience to rules 
more important in their eyes than are 
the most rigorous axioms of architecture 
in the mind of the civilized builder. 
Their religious ritual prescribes certain 
prayers and invocations for each act in 
the process of construction, and under 
no possible circumstance can any of 
these be omitted. To the casual ob- 
server their houses appear to have no 
definite plans, but to have been put to- 
gether in a hurried, hap-hazard way, 
without thought of congruity or fitness. 
But such, most decidedly, is not the 
case. Everything with them has its 
eternal fitness, and nothing is done 
without a reason, however erroneous 
that reason may be. 

These Indians have summer houses, 
constructed with the same deference to 
superstitious usage, but with less elabo- 
rateness ; sweat houses for sanitary pur- 
poses ; ceremonial houses, and a num- 
ber of other kinds, all prescribed by 
their complex system of mythologic 
faith. They are all of intense interest 
when studied in relation to their uses, 
and the fanciful causes that underlie 
their peculiarities of construction, while 
on the other hand none of them would 
be deemed worthy.of even passing notice 
by the superficial observer, ignorant of 
the cause and effect as it existed in the 
mind of the unlettered builder. 

The principal occupations of the Nav- 
ajos, outside of the care of their flocks 
and crops, are the manufacture of blan- 
kets and the working of -silver. Any 
fame that they may have acquired be- 
yond the limits of their reservation may 
safely be imputed to their proficiency 
in these two arts. 
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Their blankets are beyond doubt the 
finest specimens of textile work pro- 
duced by any tribe of modern Indians, 
and they are most. eagerly sought after 
by all who understand the process of 
their manufacture or their value as cu- 
rios. In former years they were made 
entirely from wool of their own raising, 
which was dyed with various vegetable 
and mineral coloring matters, prepared 
and applied by their own processes. Of 
late, however, the ease with which they 
can procure colored yarns and aniline 
dyes from the traders, has had the effect 
of destroying almost entirely their origi- 
nal and far superior methods. But the 
time has not yet arrived when it is im- 
possible to obtain blankets of their own 
manufacture, from the spinning of the 
yarn to the completed fabric. 

The: process of manufacture is of 
great interest, showing as it does a very 
high degree of inventive development, 
and at the same time an amount of ar- 
tistic perception remarkable in such a 
rude people. The loom used in weav- 
ing these blankets is of the simplest 
construction imaginable. In fact, its 
very simplicity becomes a matter of sur- 
prise. Two poles, each from four to 
eight feet long and about two inches in 
diameter, form the frame. One of these 
is suspended horizontally from any ob- 
ject to which it can be conveniently 
tied, from three to eight feet above the 
ground, according to the required length 
of the fabric, and the other is fastened 
securely in a parallel position to the 
first, afewinches from the ground. The 
space between these two poles is then 
filled in with threads of yarn, running 
vertically between the poles. Thus the 
warp is prepared for the reception of 
the woof. Two or three small sticks 
are now introduced at the center of the 
warp, in such a manner as to pass before 
and behind every alternate thread, so 
so that every second thread is pressed 
out in an opposite direction from its 
neighbor, and an open space running 
across the entire frame is left above and 
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below the separating rods. Through 
this space the weaver throws his rudely 
made shuttle, introducing after each 
stitch a short, straight stick, with which 
he beats the thread into place. This 
operation is repeated until the blanket 
is completed. 

The weavers do not work continu- 
ously upon a piece once begun, but only 
when the notion strikes them,— two and 
three months being frequently spent in 
the completion of a single fabric. The 
blankets vary in size from two a half to 
eight feet in length, and from two to 
five feet in width. They are always 
worked in at least two colors, but more 
frequently in many, and in the most 
pleasing and oftentimes intricate de- 
signs. The designs are always made 
up of sttaight lines, in a multitude of 
combinations. Zig-zags, meanders, and 
stepped lines are employed in every con- 
ceivable form, and in only one blanket 
out of more than five hundred that I 
have seen have I observed a decided 
curved line, and this was probably the 
result of some extra-tribal influence on 
the weaver. So firmly are they woven 
that as a rule they will hold water for a 
considerable length of time. For rugs 
and portiéres they are prized as highly 
as Persian and other Oriental textiles, 
and many of them have found their way 
into the studios of Eastern artists, and 
into the parlors of luxurious homes, 
where they come in for their just meed 
of admiration. The smaller ones sell 
for from $8.00 to $25.00, while the larger 
bring from $40.00 to $150.00. 

As aworker in silver the Navajo leads 
all our Indian tribes, as he does in the 
art of weaving. Whether they have 
always worked this metal, or whether it 
was first introduced among them by 
civilized people, is, according to Doctor 
Matthews, who gave this particular 
branch of their industries his closest 
attention, a matter of uncertainty. 
However this may be, certain it is that 
they do not now mine their’ material, 
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but depend for a supply on the coin 
which they can obtain from the whites, 
in trade or by other means. Their 
impl2ments are of the simplest kind, 
and the articles that they produce, 
though very simple in character, are 
yet of interest as demonstrating their 
capability for invention and their love 
for the ornamental. 

The process of working the metal, 
though very rude in itself, is yet too 
elaborate to be described within the 
limits of this paper; and hence I will 
dismiss the subject with a few remarks 
on some specimens of their completed 
work. 

The best workmanship that I have 
ever seen has been displayed on _ brace- 
lets, powder chargers, and small tobacco 
pouches. The designs on all these con- 
sist of a few engraved lines, in original 
but very effective combinations. They 
never attempt the representation of 
natural objects, either on silver or in 
their textiles, but content themselves. 
with combinations of lines, which are 
sometimes intended, it may be supposed, 
to represent conventionalized figures. 

Many of the bracelets that they manu- 
facture make beautiful ornaments for 
ladies, and what they design and intend 
for tobacco pouches would very often 
make handsome and appropriate vin- 
aigrettes. This last may appear some- 
what strange, but when it is stated that 
these pouches are not large, clumsy 
affairs, but very small, oval-shaped re- 
ceptacles, their propriety for use as 
vinaigrettes becomes less startling. As 
Indians smoke only: cigarettes, a few 
pinches of tobacco are sufficient to last 
them for quite a period ; hence their 
tobacco pouches need not assume alarm- 
ing proportions. I have seen these arti- 
cles used as ornaments by many ladies, 
and the quiet designs and delicate forms, 
coupled with the subdued color of the 
metal, certainly become the modesty 
and refinement we look for in woman, 
much more than do the precious gems 
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in elaborate settings so frequently worn 
by the fair sex. 

Beside these articles, the Navajo sil- 
versmiths turn out large numbers of but- 
tons, bridle ornaments, earrings, and a 
variety of other trinkets. 

From my observation of this people 
I cannot but believe them to be a very 
superior race of Indians. They impress 
one as a race capable of great intellec- 
tual development, and of having quali- 
ties of mind and body that, if rightly 
directed, would in time make of them a 
frugal, industrious, and intelligent peo- 
ple. Their very physiques, command- 
ing and graceful ; their eyes, penetrating 
and thoughtful; and their foreheads, 
high and intelligent, give- one the fee 
ing that stores of mental force are latent 
within them, which await but the touch 
of some master mind to set them free, 
and develop the fullness of their intel- 
lectual strength. I firmly believe, — 
and I have never met a single person 
who has been among them that believed 
otherwise, — that the policy of the gov- 
ernment in their regard is now and al- 
ways has been of no assistance whatev- 
er to them ; and it is my opinion, after 
due consideration, that it has been a 
positive detriment tothem. The great- 
er number of their sins of omission and 
commission are directly traceable to the 
influence of corrupt men who lay claim 
to civilization. As arule, those sent out 
to lead their groping intellects in the 
path of virtueand knowledge accomplish 
the direct opposite. These men come 
among them with no other desire than 
to draw a salary ; or if to earn it, that 
object is uppermost in their minds, and 
the easiest method by which they can 
reach this end is the one generally 
adopted. Noman can come among this 
people, or any other, and do any mater- 
ial good, unless the doing of good be not 
the principal, but the only thought in 
his mind ; and I venture to say that few 
men can be found to go among them on 
a salary, to whom the salary will not be 
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the prime consideration. No religious 
denomination, no government, nor any 
other power on earth, will ever raise this 
people to the height of development of 
which they are capable, unless it sends 
men among them to whom no other ob- 
ject, even life itself, is at all comparable 
to their love for and their devotion to 
their protégés. The elevation of an en- 
tirely uncultivated people to a higher 
plane of civilization, when that people is 
surrounded on all sides by a progress so 
rapid that they are lost sight of, requires 
all the strength of a master mind. In 
fact, it requires a martyr to accomplish 
it,— a martyr to duty and charity. Such 
a one, “leaving father, mother, and 
brother,” if not for His sake, at least 
for the sake of His wards, must live 
among them, work with them, and ina 
word, become one of them. 

The present government system of 
teaching hymns, geography, English 
grammar, and kindred matter, is arrant 
nonsense. It is practically an attempt 
to perform a miracle, — to turn aside the 
laws of nature. For in the natural course 
of events, men learn the mechanical arts 
far in advance of the “ologies.”” But 
our Indian policy practically amounts 
to this, though we claim the opposite: 
“Teach the fine arts first, and the me- 
chanical will follow.” 

For my part, I believe that if every 
government school in the country were 
abolished, the first step in the right di- 
rection would be taken. Then if a corps 
of mechanics of ordinary intelligence, 
and thoroughly devoted to the work, 
were sent among them with shovel, and 
saw, and sickle, not many years would 
elapse before progress was observable. 
All the while the Indians would be im- 
bibing elements of solid knowledge not 
to be imparted to them in their present 
condition through the medium of books, 
and the time would soon be at hand when 
their minds would be prepared for the 
mental training now being wasted upon 
them. M. J. Riordan. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


So great is the wealth and income of 
our country that the systematic recon- 
struction of the navy, its restoration to 
a state of efficiency, and the proper pro- 
vision for the defenses of our coast and 
frontier, do not depend upon the contin- 
uance of a high tariff, or require either 
an onerous or excessive taxation. Con- 
sequently, whether the present tariff is 
reduced or continued, the money neces- 
sary for these great national objects can 
be continuously and regularly given, 
without involving extravagant annual 
appropriations of money, or any undue 
strain upon the finances of the country. 
This matter of naval reconstruction 
should, then, be removed from the arena 
of partisan strife, and cease to bean ele- 
ment in the great fiscal discussions of the 
day. 

One of the objects mentioned in the 
preamble of the constitution as a reason 
for its establishment, and for the forma- 
tion of the better system of government 
under it, is the provision for the com- 
mon defense. This fundamental duty 
rests upon the general government of 
the United States, and particularly upon 
the Congress, to which body is given 
the power to provide and maintain an 
army and navy. A most important ele- 
ment, if not the most important, in the 
provision for the defense of the country 
rests with the navy, from the fact that 
we are separated from the home terri- 
tory of the strong powers of the world 
by an extensive sea area. 

Let us look, then, first at the duties 
of the navy. In time of peace it is 
charged as its principal duty with the 
police of the seas for the protection of 
the interests of the nation and of its in- 
dividual citizens abroad. In time of 
war, for which it is primarily created, it 
is charged with the preservation of the 


honor of the nation, the protection of 
its’ trade afloat, and the defense of its 
waters, coasts, and territory, at home. 
The main purposes and great utility of 
the navy being for war time, its efficien- 
cy is its war efficiency, and can be meas- 
ured only by a comparison with the naval 
forces of other powers whose sea attack’ 
it may be called upon to repel, and 
whose ships it may be obliged to fight. 

Our vast extent of seaboard upon both 
oceans; the defenseless nature of our 
coasts, bays, and ports; our large ship- 
ping, still the second in tonnage in the 
world ; as well as our varied interests in 
all parts of the globe, combine to show 
the extent of our field of maritime oper- 
ations and the great need of a compe- 
tent naval force for its police and pro- 
tection. The isolation that we once had 
from the affairs and interests of the Eu- 
ropean world is to an extent passing 
away. The great reduction in time 
caused by the quickened means of com- 
munication brings us within close reach 
of the nations of that continent, while 
the great increase in commercial facili- 
ties and methods of transportation 
makes us more and more dependent 
upon the countries of the old world as 
markets for our great products. Fur- 
thermore, the completion of the great 
inter-oceanic canal in the not distant 
future will turn close to our shores, and 
still closer to the outlets of our Gulf 
and Mississippi trade, the world’s com- 
mercial routes to the Pacific, bringing 
maritime questions and complications 
which we must meet and discuss with 
the certain tones of equality, and with 
the confidence of naval strength. 

Let us briefly review our possible re- 
lations with the leading nations of Eu- 
rope, most of whom by colonial posses- 
sions are in one sense our neighbors. 
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With Great Britain our relations are 
of a peculiar nature. Originally colo- 
nists of that power, composed to a great 
extent of descendants of Englishmen, 
we nevertheless have had, and are still 
having, with her questions of an irri- 
tating nature. Besides the traditional 
hostility that still lies latent with very 
many of our native-born Americans, we 
have a fiercely antagonistic element, 
composed of Irishmen and Irish-Ameri- 
cans, whose enmity to Great Britain is 
kept alive by sympathy for their friends 
and once fellowcountrymen in Ireland, 
and by what they consider the mal- 
treatment and tyranny of English offi- 
cials. Ireland is still England’s Poland, 
and all of the feelings engendered in 
that country are shared by their fellow- 
countrymen and descendants in this 
country. Though this sentiment of hos- 
tility does not control action in this 
country, it certainly affects it in many 
ways. The commercial rivalry existing 
between the two countries, the vexa- 
tious small questions arising with Can- 
ada, and the establishment of military 
and naval strongholds by Great Britain 
in our close neighborhood, tend to keep 
alive a feeling that, added to others, may 
readily become so inflamed as to cause 
actions that can be terminated only by 
war. 

To our southward, the proximity of 
the colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico has 
caused in the past difficulties to arise 
with Spain that more than once have 
bordered upon war. Our history has 
seldom been without a Cuban question, 
arising fromthe arbitrary nature of Span- 
ish rule upon the island, or from the ex- 
istence of vexatious and discriminating 
commercial laws and administration, or 
still more frequently, from the natural 
aspirations of freedom and autonomy on 
the part of the native Cubans. Besides 
these causes, the strong strategic posi- 
tion which Cuba holds towards our out- 
lets of the Gulf and Mississippi trade 
makes us not only sensitive as to the 
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occupancy of this island, so rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, by a 
European power, but ready to antago- 
nize its acquisition by any more powerful 
nation, like England, France, or Ger- 
many. 

With France, there are and will be 
questions arising directly and indirectly 
from the work, apparently ended, upon 
the Panama Canal, which may lead to a 
repetition upon the part of France in 
Colombia of the English action towards 
Egypt arid the Suez Canal. Anything 
like an attempt to fetter our water com- 
munication with the Pacific and our 
Pacific States may lead to action upon 
our part that would cause warlike possi- 
bilities to arise in connection with our 
obligations under the treaty of 1846 with 
Colombia, or in causing the abrogation 
of the still later Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

As for Germany, its colonial aggres- 
sion in the Pacific and arrogance towards 
our citizens and our products, both at 
home and abroad, may prove too much 
for the endurance of an independent and 
high spirited people. 

With the countries of Central and 
South America we should always be in 
the position of friend and neighbor, and 
when it can be done inoffensively, of 
peacemaker. 

Viewing the world over at the present 
moment, we find that notwithstanding 
the great advance in civilization, com- 
merce, enlightenment, and we will add, 
if you please, arbitration, warlike prepa- 
ration and armament have also increased 
in magnitude, in cost, and in efficiency, 
and as a moral force strength counts 
for as much as it.ever did. Moreover, 
all of the general increase of armament 
throughout the civilized world is in the 
face of the example set by this country 
of military and naval weakness and for- 
bearance, and in spite of our professed 
devotion to the principles of arbitration. 

Sir Charles Nugent, an English writer 
and engineer, in speaking of those who 
oppose an expenditure of money for the 
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provision of measures necessary for the 
safety and defense of their country, di- 
vides them into three classes, as follows: 

First. The fearless, that is, those who 
fear nothing because they know nothing. 

Second. The peace-at-any-price party, 
or those who favor peace at any price 
except the price of precautionary ex- 
penditure or actual war. 

Third. The economists, who regard 
withabhorrence allnational expenditure. 

All of these classes are found in this 
country and are heard from in the jour- 
nals of the day and in the halls of Con- 
gress, either by memorial or otherwise. 
At the present time, those who compose 
the second class seem to be speaking out 
most loudly, and with sanguine natures 
claim to see the approach of universal 
brotherhood and the reign of interna- 
tional arbitration. The remarkable in- 
crease of armament now so general in 
Europe seems to afford little justifica- 
tion for this belief, and though much of 
this warlike preparation is of an excep- 
tional nature, there still remains the fact 
that the tendency of the countries of the 
whole world, the American republic 
alone excepted, is to increase the effi- 
ciency and strength of their armaments, 
and to keep pace with all modern chan- 
ges in these matters. 

The influence of our great example in 
allowing our naval and- military services 
to sink into a state of decay and ineffi- 
ciency has been without the slightest 
effect upon the military policies of other 
nations ; but it has had its effect in their 
foreign policy towards us, which has 
been more aggressive and less consider- 
ate than it would have been otherwise. 
In our own hemisphere, of which we 
claim to be the leading power, Chile, 
Brazil,and the Argentine Confederation, 
now have in their respective navies ves- 
sels that exceed in combative and de- 
fensive power any ships that we now 
have or are actually building. 

In a letter addressed to the ex-speaker 
of the House of Representatives, before 
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his death, Mr. Tilden declared that “the 
notoriety of the fact that we have ne- 
glected the ordinary precautions of de- 
fense invites want of consideration in 
our diplomacy, injustice, arrogance, and 
insult, at the hands of foreign nations.” 
And even a President of this great na- 
tion has been obliged to state publicly 
that the want of sufficient naval strength 
has hampered our foreign policy, so that 
the disadvantage of our naval weakness 
has been entirely upon one side. 
Notwithstanding the desirability of 
some method of avoiding war and its 
consequences, it is to be feared that, in 
regard to the great questions that in 
modern days lead to war, arbitration will 
not be found either a practical or per- 
manent remedy. Not only is there no 
international force to execute the de- 
crees of arbitration, when they are 
deemed unjust or humiliating ; but the 
settlements that at first sight have 
seemed comprehensive and satisfactory 
have more than once proven transitory 
and disappointing. Even the Treaty of 
Washington, whose success has been so 
largely vaunted, aside from the money 
award and the temporary pacification, 
has not proven of a permanently satis- 
factory nature. The rules of neutrality, 
which were proclaimed as a magnificent 
result, have never been permanently 
adopted by either nation, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they ever will be seriously 
considered by other countries. - The 
Halifax award under some of the pro- 
visions of this treaty took back some of 
the money received under the Geneva 
award, besides leaving a decided flavor 
of injustice and something worse. Of 
late, another feature of the treaty has 
been presented, by which an unjust dis- 
crimination against our railway systems 
in favor of those of Canada is shown to 
exist ; and finally the distribution of part 
of the award money to those whose 
claims were not favorably considered at 
Geneva shows, in connection with the 
preceding matters, a decidedly unfavor- 
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able side to this settlement by arbitration 
of the Alabama claims. 

Even the smaller questions between 
nations involving money considerations, 
which are, perhaps, necessarily settled 
by arbitration and mixed commissions, 
have a history that is not always pleasant 
to contemplate, or reassuring to lovers 
of justice and advocates of joint inter- 
national tribunals. The written and un- 
written history of the Venezuela com- 
mission, in which we formed a part, 
emphasizes this view of the subject ; and 
the records of our State Department 
would doubtless show others not wise to 
dwell upon. 

The transfer of questions involving 
national honor, dignity, obligations, or 
self-preservation, to lawyers alone for 
final settlement has all of the advantages 
that pertain to a bloodless decision ; but 
may it not carry with it the disadvan- 
tages and the fetters that are sometimes 
the result of litigation in our ordinary 
courts of law, where at times crushing 
monopolies and arbitrary trusts can be 
successfully defended, railways and their 
shareholders legally wrecked, and muni- 
cipal bribery and corruption left unpun- 
ished ? 

Arbitration is practiced between 
equals ; a stronger power, with a wrong 
to redress or an aggressive policy to en- 
force, will not stop for measures of arbi- 
tration. In the propositions for arbitra- 
tion treaties now being agitated no 
principle of general disarmament is ad- 
vanced or would be considered by other 
powers. Thus, while we should be de- 
luded into a false sense of security, and 
should continue in a weak and defense- 
less state, other powers would keep up 
their armament and increase their pow- 
ers of attack. Hence, the reconstruction 
of the navy would be delayed or hindered, 
as well as the provision of proper means 
of defense for our coast, and increased 
efficiency in our naval and military ser- 
vices. 

Let me now consider from a protes- 
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sional point of view the needs of the 
naval service in the above matters. 

Until very recently, the annual ex- 
penditure of the country for naval pur- 
poses has been an amount averaging in 
the vicinity of fourteen millions of dol- 
lars, with a result that is universally 
admitted to be unsatisfactory. We have 
not had enough new ship construction 
to replace even feebly the vessels con- 
demned through the inevitable waste 
and decay,— inevitable under any cir- 
cumstances, but more so from the fact 
that the navy was composed of vessels 
built of wood. The result is that we now 
have a navy less in relative force and 
efficiency than we had in 1860, without 
a single battle ship or armored cruiser, 
with guns that are mostly obsolete, with- 
out proper torpedoes or torpedo boats; 
and finally without coaling stations un- 
der our control, allowing refuge or refit 
in time of war beyond our own coast. 

By a broad and comprehensive policy 
the immediate predecessor of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy laid the foun- 
dations for the provision of modern 
ordnance and armor. He was ably met 
and assisted by the courage and faith of 
some Pennsylvania ironmasters. Steps 
were also taken towards the solution of 
the torpedo question, on board cruising 
and fighting ships. This policy has been 
continued and improved by the present 
Secretary, whose able and enlightened 
views, if seconded by Congress, by the 
grant of the necessary sums of money, 
not intermittently but continuously, will 
remedy these great defects in our naval 
matertel. 

The greatest need, however, exists 
and remains in our first line of naval de- 
fense, in our want of battle ships fully 
sea-going : of these we have none afloat, 
none building, and only two authorized. 
There are skeptics as to the utility of 
sea-going armor clads or battle ships 
for a defensive navy, so let us examine 
the question. It is one of the first prin- 
ciples of warfare that the first, the most 
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vital, and the most effective, means of 
defense is the destructicn of the enemy’s 
force,—and yet to attain this result we 
must meet armor clad with armor clad, 
battle ship with battle ship, and strength 
with strength. As for purely coast de- 
fense vessels, they do not serve the pur- 
pose, having only the capacity of sus- 
taining and giving combat in harbor or 
at the mouths of rivers and bays, and a 
consequent helplessness for warfare up- 
on the high seas and at a distance from 
their base. The properly constructed 
battle ship, on the contrary, having for 
its effective weapons the gun, ram, and 
torpedo, can keep the sea in all weathers 
and with an ample supply of coal can 
venture away from the coast with assur- 
ance and safety. The morale, always so 
essential, of the officers and crew ofa 
ship of this character about entering 
into combat, is vastly different from that 
existing in an unarmored cruiser (no 
matter how rapid) about engaging with 
an enemy’s battle ship or armored com- 
merce protector. 

The construction of battle ships of 
the former class, means the utilization 
of the material resources that unworked 
or partly manufactured abound in our 
country. So much mechanical skill and 
manufacturing resources are required in 
these constructions, that it has been said 
that the naval war efficiency of a nation 
can be measured by the size and number 
of its steam hammers. Surely with the 
skill, mechanical genius, native resour- 
ces, and great wealth abounding in this 
country, we can command a rank and 
state of efficiency second to no other 
power in the world. The two elements 
that are wanting are the requisite tithe 
and the will; with these supplied, we 
can be prepared to enter confidently, 
when the necessity comes upon us, a 
combat upon .the high seas, to refuse 
which would be to yield our first line of 
defense, with all its serious and it may 
be fatal results. 

As auxiliaries to the battle ships of 
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the first line of defense, and as the ves- 
sels composing the inshore or second 
line of defense, come the cruisers as 
scouts and skirmishers, the torpedo 
boats either-surface or sub-aqueous, gun- 
boats of light draught, rams, and various 
other light draught vessels. If the dyna- 
mite gunboat should prove a success, it 
would be classed as a torpedo boat, as it 
is mainly a torpedo boat with improved 
projecting apparatus. As to the effi- 
ciency of the gun, or rather its projectile, 
against solid vertical armor, no trial has 
been made as yet, and the board of naval 
officers appointed to make an examina- 
tion and test of this gun report its value 
in this respect as problematical. « 

For the third and last line of defense 
for our rich ports we must rely upon for- 
tifications supplied with modern guns, 
and assisted by submarine wires or an- 
chored torpedoes. 

The small and fast torpedo boats, 
though somewhat decried of late, are 
firmly believed by the writer to be a 
most efficient and important element of 
the second line of defense. They are of 
the greatest use in the night, in time of 
fog and snow; and in daytime can be 
concealed behind points and projections 
of land, behind rocks and islets, or in 
the inlets, so as to Surprise vessels pass- 
ing close by, or embarass those in narrow 
channels. The wearing effect of these 
little vessels upon the personnel of an 
attacking fleet would be very great, not- 
withstanding the presence of search 
lights by night, or vigilant lookouts by 
day. Those who remember the “ram 
fever" of the blockade during the Civil 
War can realize the eventual result upon 
the physical efficiency of the officers and 
men of blockading or attacking ships 
from the presence of a flotilla of small 
torpedo boats concealed from sight, and 
liable to issue forth from all directions 
upon a squadron approaching a port. 
My belief is that it would cause an in- 
shore blockade to become a memory of 
the past. To cause this result would be 
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a justification of the expenditure that 
the construction of these little crafts 
would involve. 

Concentrating our expenditure upon 
battle ships, we should add to our navy, 
then, rapid cruisers, but not in very 
large numbers, recognizing the fact that 
they are secondary vessels ; and we should 
establish a type, and then construct the 
requisite numbers of light draught gun- 
boats and torpedo boats. For the rest 
of our auxiliaries we should draw upon 
those vessels which should be construct- 
ed for mercantile purposes under naval 
regulations which would make them ser- 
viceable to the country in time of war. 
For the changes made in these vessels 
to fit them for possible war purposes, 
the government should pay a fair yearly 
sum. This does not involve an indis- 
criminate and unearned bounty to all 
shipping under the American flag. 

One of the reasons given for the con- 
‘struction of rapid cruisers, to the detri- 
ment of the building of more valuable 
battle ships, is their importance as de- 
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stroyers of the enemy’s commerce. The 
remarkable success of the Alabama, the 
Florida, and the other Confederate cruis - 
ers has impressed our people most forci- 
bly in this respect. But it should be 
remembered that the question of coal as 
contraband of war has been made an 
important one, and if other nations 
should but follow our own example and 
precedent, shown in the executive proc- 
lamations of neutrality at the time of the 
Franco-German war, they would so limit 
the efficacy of our rapid cruisers as to 
make them practically useless for com- 
merce-destroying purposes. The fact 
must be borne in mind, and it cannot be 
too strongly impressed, that the United 
States alone, of all the great powers, 
have no coaling stations abroad upon 
which they can exercise any control or 
jurisdiction in time of war; and in all 
places where a deposit of American coal 
is now kept abroad, its use is subject to 
all the limitations and restrictions that 
neutral obligations involve. 
Charles H. Stockton, 


Lieut. Com. U. S. Navy. 





SOME AUSTRALIAN GHOST STORIES. 


“So, you don’t believe in ghosts? 
Well, you’re only a ‘new chum’ and 


don’t know any better. Just wait till I 
fill my pipe, and I’ll tell you how a ghost 
got a man hanged up Bathurst way.” 

The speaker was Cockney Bill, an old 
shepherd at Kulnoni, on the Murray 
River, where they were shearing sheep, 
and we had all gathered round the big 
fireplace in the “men’s hut” after our 
day’s work was ended. 

“You see,” continued Bill, “a good 
many years ago there was a man called 


Fisher used to live near Maitland, a sort’ 
of ‘cockatoo squatter’ (small farmer), 
who was in the habit of going down to 
Sydney to sell stock for himself and his 
neighbors. Well, one time he gave out 
that he was intending to buy a lot of 
sheep up in the Darling Downs, and 
that he expected to make a large profit 
by selling them at Sydney, and so he 
went round and borrowed all the money 
he could, promising to pay heavy inter- 
est. Then he bid his neighbors good- 
by, saying he was just going to start, 
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and that was the last seen or heard of 
him for some time. 

“ Weeks and months passed along but 
there was no news of Fisher, and at last 
the general opinion was that he had bolt- 
ed with the cash that he borrowed, for by 
this time it had been discovered that he 
was deeply in debt at the time of his de- 
parture. People were beginning to for- 
get him altogether, when one Saturday 
evening old Jimmy Ryan was going 
home from Maitland, and just as he got 
to Fisher’s place what should he see but 
the missing man seated ontop of the 
three-rail fence. 

“* Hello, Fisher,’ says Jimmy. ‘When 
did you get back?’ But he got no an- 
swer, and Fisher walked away down the 
paddock. 

“ « Bad cess to ye,’ says Jimmy, ‘you’re 
not very civil,’ and when he got home 
he told his wife what he’d seen, and so 
the news was spread about that Fisher 
had come back. 


“ However, the house was still shut 
up, and as Fisher never called round to 
pay his debts, some people hinted that 
Jimmy Ryan had been drunk and only 
fancied that he had seen the missing 


man. 

‘“‘ After a little while some other men 
told precisely the same story about the 
strange appearance of the man on the 
fence, and so at last it came to Captain 
Batty’s ears; and so the Captain took 
some of his mounted police and black 
trackers to the place where Fisher had 
been seen. 

“It was a post and rail fence, and one 
of the rails was seen to have been brok- 
en at that self-same spot, so Cockatoo 
Tommy began hunting round, and ina 
few minutes he picked up a piece of a 
rail that was all stained at the end. The 
black fellow scraped and tasted it ; then 
says he, ‘ Blood belonging to white fel- 
low’; and he and his mates they just 
nosed round like a pack of hounds, and 
at last one of them sings out, ‘ White 
fellow been tumbled down [killed] and 
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other white fellow been pull him away 
like it here.’ Then the police followed 
the trackers way down the paddock, just 
in the direction that the mysterious man 
had been seen to take, till they came to 
a water-hole, and then Tommy stooped 
down, and scooped up in his hand some 
scum that was floating on top of the 
water; then he smelled and tasted it. 
‘ kat belonging to white fellow,’ cried he, 
‘white fellow stt down like tt here.’ 

“So they got ropes, and the blacks 
just dived down, and in a few minutes 
they dragged out the body of Fisher 
with the head all smashed in. 

“ Of course there was an inquest, and 
strong presumptive evidence was brought 
forward against a neighbor of the dead 
man, and he was fully committed to jail 
for murder. In due time this man was 
tried at Bathurst, convicted,and hanged, 
and before the execution he confessed 
that he was guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge. It appeared that he had 
some money dealings with Fisher, and 
had gone to his place to ask for a settle- 
ment. He had found his debtor sitting 
on the fence, and demanded the money 
due him. Fisher refusing to pay, some 
angry words ensued, and in the struggle 
which followed the enraged creditor 
took up the piece of broken rail and 
struck Fisher over the head with it. To 
his horror, he found that Fisher was 
killed, and then he dragged the body to 
the pond where.it was found. 

“ Now every one knows that this is all 
true, so you see, young fellow, thete ave 
ghosts,” concluded Bill, triumphantly. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Red Jack, “sure 
we old hands all remember when the 
ghost of the Headless Shepherd kicked 
up such a row on King’s Plains, and the 
people of Bathurst got the priest to go 
out after it with bell, book, and candle. 
Mickey Delany told me all about seeing 
it himself. You see, every night just 
after sundown there used to be fires lit 
up all over King’s Plains, and kept burn- 
ing all night. At first people took no 
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great notice of them, for there were 
plenty of men traveling about with stock, 
but after a while nobody liked to pass 
that way after dark. Well, one night 
Mickey had been in town, and was going 
home with some clothes he’d been buy- 
ing and a couple of bottles of rum, when 
he saw these fires springing up in every 
direction. 

“* Bedad,’ says he, “I’ll go over and 
see them chaps, and have a smoke and 
a dhrink.’ 

“So away he went, and as he got near 
one of the fires, he saw some one chuck- 
ing wood on; but when he came right up 
to it there was nobody to be seen. 

“«Well,’ says Mickey, ‘it’s not very 
civil laving your fire when you see a 
gintleman coming, but I’m in no hurry ; 
I’ll wait a bit.’ 

“ So with that he lit his pipe, and after 
a while he took a good sup out of one of 
his bottles. The fire began to burn low, 
and Mickey saw that another fire not far 
off was blazing up, so he took a drink 
and started for it. But before he reached 
it, he saw some one throwing wood on 
the one he had just left and he got mad 
and bawled out, ‘Just wait a bit till I 
get hold of yez, and I'll tache you to 
play tricks on me!’ 

“ With that he made a run for the fire, 
and all of a sudden the figure of a man 
with its head under its arm popped up 
and knocked Mickey senseless, and there 
he lay all night; but when he came to 
himself next morning his head was still 
sore and one of his bottles quite empty.” 

“Those are old yarns,” exclaimed 
Black Tom, a stockman, “but I'll tell 
you what happened to me only last year. 
Jack Evans and I had to take downa 
mob of cattle from Parson Thorn’s, on 
the Lachlan, and we came along all right 
till we crossed the Murrumbidger at 
Lang’s Station. We left there just after 
dinner, and drove out over the Old Man 
Plain, where the feed was good, and the 
stock fed quietly along until we came to 
a water hole, where we camped at sun- 
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down, and rounded up the cattle by the 
skirt of the timber. 

“ We finished our supper, and I took 
the first watch, while Jack turned in. 
The Southern Cross was shining bright- 
ly, arfd as everything was still I just sat 
by the fire and smoked, and drank tea, 
while my horse cropped the sweet grass 
close by. The moon rose at last ; she 
was nearly full, and gave a clear light, 
so the cattle began to draw out on the 
plain. I looked at my watch and found 
it was getting near twelve, so I jumped 
on my horse and started to head them 
back, leaving Jack asleep by the fire. 

“ Well, boys, I was close to the head 
of the mob, when suddenly they came 
rushing back like everything, and aman 
riding a bald-faced horse came scooting 
along past me and went on towards the 
camp. I thought of course it was Jack, 
who had woke up and come to help me ; 
but when I got back to the fire, there 
was Jack, rolled up in his ’possum rug, 
and snoring away like a good one. 

“I gave him a dig in the ribs, and 
asked why he went and lay down again ; 
but Jack swore he had never been up at 
all, and showed me his saddle under his 
head, and his horse hobbled near at 
hand. Then I told him it was twelve 
o'clock and his watch ; and added that I 
had just come from heading the cattle, 
but I was sure that he knew all about it, 
for I had particularly noticed the bald- 
faced horse he’d been riding. 

“ With that up jumped Jack ina hurry, 
and says, ‘ Tom, let’s drive off the cat- 
tle as quick as we can, for something 
bad is going to happen to us. You've 
seen the ghost of the stockman that 
rides the bald-faced cob, and that’s sure 
bad luck.’ 

“ We drove on to the Edwards, and 
crossed it and the Murray all right, but: 
when we got to the Campaspe it was 
bank and bank, and poor Jack Evans 
was drowned in getting the cattle over, 
though he was a Sydney native and 
could swim like a duck or a black fellow.” 
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“Well,” said the cook, “I’ve just 
come down from the Reedy Lake sta- 
tion, and there ’s a place up there where 
a ghost lives and no mistake. Though 
no one has ever seen it, plenty have 
heard it. 

“They say that some years ago the 
man that owned the station determined 
to send a flock of sheep out on to the 
Maallee scrub, for the feed was getting 
bare near the river; so he had a hut 
built, and the dray went out with water 
and rations. The overseer left a hut- 
keeper at the cabin, and then met the 
shepherd and told him where to drive to. 

“In three days the hut-keeper came 
into the head station, and reported that 
neither shepherd nor sheep had ever 
come to the camp, though he said he 
could hear a man coéeeing every evening. 

“The overseers and stock men went 
out, and soon found the sheep, for of 


PLATONIC 


A cursory survey of the history of 
philosophy will show that in all ages 
philosophical speculation has tended on 
the one hand toward materialism, on the 
other toward idealism, — toward the too 
great exaltation of matter, by viewing it 
as the only real substance and active 
principle ; or toward the too great exalta- 
tion of the idea, by reducing the material 
world to an unreality. 

The results in neither case prove sat- 
isfactory. That philosophical theory 
alone can claim convincing power which 
assumes the reality’ of matter and of 
mind. The relation of the one to the 

.other is the great problem which phi- 
losophy has set herself to solve, —the 
problem which has perplexed the great- 
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course they made for the river; but the 
shepherd was never found from that 
day to this. It happened to have been 
a very cloudy day, and probably the man 
had got twisted round and wandered off 
far in the dense scrub; nobody can tell 
how it was, but this is sure, no one will 
stop at that sheep camp. They call it 
‘the codee hut,’ for every night the old 
shepheld is to be heard coédeeing, and it 
is believed that if any one is fool enough 
to go out to look for him, the searcher 
will get lost himself, and perish in the 
bush.” : 

“Come, boys, that’s enough for to- 
night ; it is time to turn in and douse 
the light,” said one of the shearers with 
a yawn; and soon nothing was heard 
outside but the mournful cry of the 
“more-pork ”’ in the bend of the river, 
or the howl of the dingoes far away in 
the bush. 

na 


IDEALISM. 


est minds of every age, and the struggle 
for the solution of which still goes on. 
Previous to the time of Descartes, the 
philosophical mind busied itself with the 
attempt to solve such questions as, 
“What is true being?” “ What is sub- 
stance ?” “ What is knowledge?” But 
since the universal acceptance of the 
principle “ Cogzto, ergo sum,” the whole 
current of philosophical investigation 
has been turned. In short, ancient phi 
losophy is decidedly objective ; modern 
philosophy, decidedly subjective. 
Though it is characteristic of the 
founders of modern philosophy to abjure 
the learning of the ancients, to Greek 
philosophy is accorded by the ablest 
critics and historians a place of no mean 
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rank in the development of philosophical 
thought. The philosophy of today is the 
result of a gradual growth, not a sudden 
creation. Each age is indebted to the 
preceding age. Since the time when 
Thales of Miletus declared that water 
was true being, of the imperishable sub- 
stance of which all things were but mod- 
ifications, the dark clouds of doubt and 
obscurity have been gradually rolling 
away, and the divine light of truth grow- 
ing more and more bright as each gener- 
ation of thinkers has contributed to the 
fund of philosophical thought. 

From the dawn of the seventh century 
B. C., unto the* present time, men have 
striven to solve the perplexing puzzles 
which philosophy affords. At onetime 
or another individual truths have been 
discovered. In one way or another the 
foundation for future investigation has 
been strengthened. Some master minds 
have aided the progress of philosophy in 
a negative way, others in a positive way. 
The negative conclusions reached by 
David Hume, as the result of years of 
close and constant study, stirred the 
minds of men to reorganize the whole 
system of philosophy, and the Scottish 
school with its commonsense principles 
sprang into being. The vapid doctrines 
and false teachings of the great sophists 
of Greece served to impress more deeply 
on the thoughtful mind of Socrates the 
need of careful consideration and logical 
inference concerning all questions of 
knowledge. 

But the positive results of philosoph- 
ical investigation are those that claim 
the greater part of the attention of the 
student of philosophy. Nowhere else at 
any time has such marvelous progress 
been made in this direction as in Greece 
during the days of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. The teachings of Socrates 


inspired Plato to propound his vast sys- 
tem of philosophy ; and the energies of 
the keen and practical Aristotle were 
expended in the attempt to supplement 
the deficiencies of Platonism. Had Soc- 
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rates recorded the outcome of his deep 
thought, we might have had today a 
Socratic system of philosophy ; but it 
was left for Plato to gather the solid frag- 
ments hewn from the living rock of 
truth by the faithful and untiring labor 
of his beloved master, —to build with 
these the foundation of a structure 
which has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of ages. 

Platonic idealism in itself is unique. 
It is the idealism of Plato, not that of 
Locke, nor of Berkeley, nor of Hume. 
Modern idealism asserts that nothing 
but the idea has or can have a real ex- 
istence, while Platonic idealism asserts 
that everything really exists in so far 
as it participates in the idea. 

At times much misunderstanding 
concerning some of the Platonic doc- 
trines has arisen from the false interpre- 
tation put upon the word “idealism,” 
when used in its Platonic sense. Idealism 
is defined as that system which makes 
everything to consist in ideas, and de- 
nies the existence of material bodies, 
and teaches that we have no rational 
grounds to believe in anything but ideas 
and their relations, —a definition too 
narrow to include the term “ Platonic 
idealism.” The broader expression, 
“that philosophy which lays particular 
stress upon ideas,” would cover the 
ground and serve to cancel the apparent 
discrepancy in the use of terms. Plato 
is an idealist in view of the fact that he 
“lays particular stress upon ideas.” In 
view of the same fact, David Hume is 
an idealist; but this slender fact is the 
only bond of union between the ancient 
Athenian, who evinced such confidence 
in the knowledge of the existence of na- 
ture and of her omnipotent Creator, and 
that modern skeptic who reduced all 
real existence to “a stream of perceptions 
which follow each other in ceaseless 
flow.” 

As the philosophy of Hume is averred 
to be a synonym for skepticism, so 
would some critics have us believe the 
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philosophy of Plato to be synonymous 
with ultra-transcendentalism; but the 
mere fact that Plato’s writings, the writ- 
ings of a pagan philosopher, have been 
preserved and read for more than two 
thousand years, and are studied in the 
Christian countries of today, is abun- 
dant proof of the universal truths that 
they contain. 

The attempt has been made by so- 
called practical minds to ridicule Plato’s 
ideal theory, on the ground that it ig- 
nores reality ; but a brief review of the 
principles of Platonism will show how 
near the real and the true the great 
idealist came. That great lover and 
student of Plato, Professor Jowett, says 
of him: “He is the poet, or maker, of 
ideas,satisfying the wants of his ownage, 
providing the instruments of thought 
for future generations. He is no dream- 
er, but a great philosophical genius, 
struggling with the unequal conditions 
of light and knowledge under which he 
is living.” 

Germs of idealistic doctrines may be 
found in various theories set forth in 
Greece before the fifth century B.c., but 
until the days of the Academy no defi- 
nite system had been propounded. Plato 
it was who first so impressed philosophi- 
cal truth on the minds of men, who so 
earnestly spoke to their hearts, as to 
compel them, if not to accept his system 
in its entirety, at least to ponder upon 
its individual truths. 

A full appreciation and understanding 
of Plato necessitates the study of his 
writings. One phase or another of his 
system has drifted down the ages, and 
has become embodied in other philosoph- 
ical theories. From such theories illus- 
trations of certain Platonic doctrines 
may be drawn, but they are inadequate 
for explaining the philosophy of Plato as 
a whole. It is from his expository writ- 
ings that a knowledge of his theories is 
to be obtained. Those Platonic dialogues 
that may be called dialogues of search, 
such as the Protagoras or the Theatz- 
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tus, in which the question under discus- 
sion is examined on this side and on that 
without any positive results, tend to 
confuse rather than to aid one in quest 
of definite knowledge. In such produc- 
tions as the Phzedo and the Timzeus may 
be found the essential principles of Pla- 
to’s philosophy, — his ideas in regard to 
the Supreme Being and the creation of 
the universe, his belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and his views upon the 
relation of ideas to matter. 

—He conceives ‘the universe to be di- 
vided into two parts: one the realm of 
true being and eternal existence, the 
other the realm of matter and imperfec- 
tion. One Mind, eternal and immutable, 
is the Creator and Father of all, dwelling 
in the transcendental realm of perfec- 
tion. In the same realm exist the true 
and perfect types, patterns, or ideas of 
all objects found in the world of matter 
and of sense. Here, too, in this ideal 
sphere, as fixed and perfect standards of 
judgment, are the moral attributes in 
their purity. These ideals, whether of 
concrete or abstract objects, are compre- 
hended by and truly known to the Di- 
vine Mind, but it is only by severest 
thought and long periods of contempla 

tion that the minds of mortal beings may . 
obtain even a momentary vision of the 
brightness of the heavenly world. 

The Creator formed the universe out 
of chaos, because he was good and loved 
beauty and order. In so far as the op- 
posing elements of matter and of evil 
will permit, objects in the material worid 
partake of the nature of the ideals. The 
world of matter, which is in a state of 
becoming, is ever tending toward the 
state of perfect being and true existence. 
Mortal beings, like material objects, 
have a compound nature of the sensible 
and the ideal, the worldly and the heav- 
enly, the evil and the good. The immor- 
tal soul is ever striving to attain the 
perfect life, to become like unto the One 
All-perfect Being ; but in the attempt to 
raise itself by pure thoughts and right 
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living into the abode of the heavenly is 
drawn down to earth by the wants and 
desires of the body. 

— The origin of evil is the subject that 
more than all others perplexed the mind 
of Plato.. He conceives a principle un- 
created, in direct opposition to and in 
antagonism with the principle of good. 
He argues that evil must be uncreated, 
because God, who is all-good and all-fair, 
and can know naught of it, could not 
have created it; that its existence is 
confined to the material world. “That 
which is good is beneficial, is the cause 
of good,” says Plato, “and therefore that 
which is good is not the cause of all 
which is and happens, but only of that 
which is as it should be. The good 
things we ascribe to God, whilst we 
must seek elsewhere and not in Him the 
causes of evil things.” There is con- 
stant struggle between the good and'the 
evil, but the good must triumph at last 

_ because of God’s love for man and the 
universe. In this love Plato feels a calm 
and abiding assurance that true and holy 
living will receive due recompense when 
the ties between body and soul are sev- 
ered. “No evil” he says, “can befall a 
good man, whether he be dead or living, 
nor are his affairs uncared for by the 
gods.” 

The happiest and the truest life he be- 
lieves to be the life of the philosopher, 
whose time is spent in meditating upon 
the nature of the Supreme Being and 
the perfect forms of the ideal world, that 
he may give to others the benefit of his 
thought and study. The way in which 
man may be led to a comprehension of 
the Supreme Being and divine forms, is 
by observing fair objects in the material 
world and by noting the actions of noble 
characters. 

There is an intimate connection be- 
tween the beautiful, the true, and the 
good. They are the attributes of the 
divine mind, and their fragmentary ex- 
istence in this world of sense is an ever 
present proof of the divine existence. 
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Evidences of the beautiful are every- 
where to be found, and the things of 
beauty on earth must be used as steps 
by which to reach the one absolute ideal 
of beauty in itself, “marvelous beauty! 


eternal, uncreated, imperishable beauty.” , 


The visible and the known leads to a 
knowledge of the invisible and the un- 
known. The finite points to the iufinite. 
In like manner knowledge of the true 
and the good may be attained, an] finally 
a knowledge of the Creator himself. 

Such, briefly stated, are the essential 
principles of Platonism, philosophical 
principles which from the time of their 
utterance have aided in the formation of 
other systems, have furnished subjects 
for thought and discussion, and above 
all have served to promote a spirit of 
inquiry concerning questions of vital 
importance to the human race. 

Not philosophy alone is indebted to 
the keen insight and far-reaching imagi- 
nation of Plato, but some of the highest 
types of poetical literature have been 
the result of inspiration derived from his 
writings. An eminent literary critic 
says, “Would you understand the lofty 
insight and the celestial ardor of the 
‘Faery Queen,’— first great ideal poem 
in the English tongue,— you must reas- 
cend to the serene solitudes of Plato, 
and watch the lightnings of his imagin- 
ation playing in the illimitable.” 

Aristotle was the first to criticise Pla- 
to’s system as impracticable, as being 
poetical rather than philosophical ; but 
the prime elements of the Aristotelian 
system are those of the Platonic, and in 
many minor points the differences are 
apparent rather than real. They arise 
from a change of wording rather than 
of meaning. All due credit be to the 
clear-cut logic and systematic exactness 
of Aristotle, but may the commendable 
qualities of the pupil cast no shadow 
upon the virtues of the master. Time, 
which passes judgment -upon all, has 
declared Aristotle the greater philoso- 
pher, Plato the greater man, — the one 
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practical, the other theoretical. As the 
theoretical in all development is of neces- 
sity prior in point of time to the prac- 
tical, as the latter is but an outgrowth 
of the former, so was the philosophy of 
Aristotle the outgrowth of Platonism. 
To Aristotle the world is indebted for 
its present system of logic ; to Plato for 
the influences proceeding from one who 
sought with the strength of his whole 
being to elevate the thoughts of men, 
and to lift for them the veil that seemed 
to shroud the realm of truth. And 
glimpses of the truth he had. At times 
he seems to grope in darkness, and to 
grasp but shadows where he felt for 
substance, and yet again he threads the 
mazes of his way as in the light of the 
noonday sun. Out of the depths of pa- 
gan darkness gleams the light of modern 
truth, and the great progress of modern 
thought is but revealing the strength 
and perfection of the stable framework 
of Platonism. 

With the exception of those doctrines 
peculiar to Christian philosophy, when 
viewed in its intimate connection with 
Christian religion, there exists a mar- 
velous similarity between the principles 
of Platonism and those of Christianity. 
The very spirit evinced by Plato in his 
methods of instruction was one of which 
the Great Teacher himself would have 
approved. His teaching was full of 
“ Platonic love,” and the same spirit has 
infused itself into his writings. Even 


the labored translator of Plato cannot 
entirely escape the calm and gentle in- 
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fluence that breathes from the pages of 
the dialogues. 

Year by year in those countries where 
the strongest and truest education is 
sought, more time and attention are be- 
ing devoted to the study of Plato. Until 
recently American students have been 
dependent upon the imported editions 
of foreign scholars, but during the past 
ten years have appeared at various times 
home editions of the more favorite dia- 
logues. To those who cannot read these 
in the original, the translations of Profes- 
sor Jowett, exact and elegant, afford an 
excellent opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with Plato through his own 
writings. From Professor Jowett’strans- 
lation has been compiled a volume en- 
titled “ Plato’s Best Thoughts,” which 
does in truth contain “infinite riches in 
a little room.” 

Such recent publications are a proof in 
themselves of the growing favor in which 
Plato is held. An acquaintance with 
his clear, pure style of thought, and a 
knowledge of the essential principles of 
his philosophy, are of infinite value. He 
sought truth for truth’s sake. “Truth,” 
he says, “is the beginning of every good 
thing both in heaven and on earth ”’; and 
again: “ Disregarding the honors that 
most men value, and looking to the 
truth, I shall endeavor in reality to live 
as virtuously as I can, and when I die to 
die so, and I invite all other men to the 
utmost of my power to this contest, 
which I affirm surpasses all contests 
here.”’ 

Estella L. Guppy. 
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THE BOOM OF THE COEUR D’ALENES. 


Ir was during February of 1884. It 
had snowed continuously for the last 
week, and a heavy cold had kept me in 
doors during the whole time. Waiter 
Mac——, superintendent of the famous 
Anaconda mine of Montana, and I were 
en route on one of our several trips to 
the Coeur d’Alenes. 

We had wired ahead from Missoula 
to the landlord of the Depot Hotel at 
Rathdrum, Idaho, to reserve a room, for 
I knew that should we wait till our ar- 
rival the opportunities for accommoda- 
tions would we scarce. On my last trip 
there I found nine regular boarders 
occupying blankets on the parlor floor 
nightly. Beds were made under and on 
the dining-table, and in each corner of 
the dining-room impromptu partitions 
of chairs and screens divided off sleep- 
ing apartments. My telegram having 
been received, we were pleasantly locat- 
ed on the first floor front, in a commo- 
dious, comfortably furnished room, at $4 
or perhaps more per day. What mat- 
tered the cost? Were not “the boys,” 
my partners in the mother lode, taking 
out the yellow stuff at the rate of a 
thousand dollars a day ? 

Several nights during the last week 
the quicksilver in the little glass tube 
hanging in the front alcove registered 
way down in the thirties below zero; a 
fact which caused me really to enjoy put- 
ting my fect on the fender and watching 
with eager interest the nuggets of molten 
gold I could trace in the crackling blaze 
sent forth from the open grate before 
me, or by gazing aloft in the wreaths of 
smoke curling upward from my cigar, 
see the boys at our old claim washing 
out, from the clean-up, panfuls of the 
yellow metal. 


That was a great winter several thous- 
and of us spent booming the Coeur ’d- 
Alenes, and we spent most of it in Rath- 
drum, on our way to or from the mines, 
waiting weather opportunities to get 
through the then most available route. 

Rathdrum, the county seat of Koote- 
nai County, Idaho, which had been a 
quiet little station on the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, of one store, one hotel, 
and a section house, had in a few weeks 
of boom jumped to be a place of two 
thousand inhabitants, with seventeen 
saloons running their full capacity night 
and day, made attractive by the music 
of full string bands and female pian- 
ists brought out from Chicago, and by 
handsome, seductive women in gorgeous 
attire, seated behind roulette, faro, and 
stud-poker tables, handling the chips 
with tapering bejeweled fingers, shuf- 
fling the cards with a dexterous swish 
of their silken covered arms, using their 
charms with a grace equal to Monte 
Carlo. 

J. W. Short’s extensive gambling 
house, with its high frescoed ceilings, 


‘giving ample space for the departing 


cadences of an Italian band, which oc- 
cupied an inside balcony overlooking the 
din of billiard and gambling tables, was 
a famous resort ; and when Rathdrum’s 
boom star set in the opening spring, he 
moved the whole caravansary to Mur- 
ray ; but his glory had departed ; anoth- 
er’s star was in the ascendant, while his 
boom had “busted” with Rathdrum’s. 


“The last I saw of him, he was using his 


best packing ability to loada four-thous- 
and-pound safe on one small burro, with 
a view of conveying it to the mines. 
Harry Golden’s elegantly appointed 
saloon was another place of great repute, 
very aristocratic, where the nobs held 
forth, operating lodes in the distance, 
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large amounts changing hands, with the 
price of mines placed way up in the mil- 
lions. The many places of business 
where drinks were doled out were forced 
to employ a number of “mixologists”’ 
to accommodate the continual influx of 
thirsty customers, everything being on 
the grand Western boom scale. 

In fact, Rathdrum was the outfitting 
point on the railway for all the Coeur 
D'Alene country, and at that time was 
the feared and hated rival of Spokane 
Falls, the boom town of the Northwest, 
which was twenty-seven miles farther 
from the mines. Were you ina hurry 
to get to Eagle City, the principal camp 
in the mines, there was a choice of 
routes : you could employ a carpenter at 
five dollars per day to build a toboggan, 
and have it as fantastic or substantial as 
you desired ; then boarding the evening 
train for Thompson’s Falls, you could be 
ready the following morning to start on 
that most laborious of trips, pulling a 
toboggan loaded with supplies over the 
Trout Creek trail, through unfathoma- 
ble gulches and cafions, washed by the 
rushing waters of the Thompson River, 
and over mountain peaks of the Coeur 
d'Alene range, rising out of their snow- 
beds, wearing a mantle of icy freshness 
really invigorating to the pedestrian 
miner. Or you could buy a batteau, 
ship it by team to Coeur d’Alene, and as 
soon as the chinook (a warm southwest 
wind blowing from the ocean close to the 
ground) came to break the ice in lake 
and river, reship it by steamer to the 
Mission, the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion. From there you could pole your 
batteau with its load of supplies up the 
rapid, winding south fork of the Coeur 
d'Alene River. We chose the latter 
this trip,as we had a large amount of 
supplies we were anxious to get through. 

As soon as I was able I started out in 
search of a boat. Hearing that Hon. 
O. A. Dodge, Idaho’s popular represen- 
tative, a resident and large land and mill 
owner of Fish Lake, four miles from 
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Rathdrum, had several pleasure boats, 
and no doubt would dispose of one, I 
wended my way thither. I found Mr. 
Dodge most courteous and entertaining, 
and on making known my wants he 
thought he could accommodate me. Ow- 
ing to the freeze-up, he had left all his 
boats in the boat-house. He had had 
them overhauled, and they were in first- 
class condition for the spring amuse- 
ment on the placid surface of Fish Lake, 
where, in season, through its shimmer- 
ing waters, the tawny, speckled trout 
were to be seen in countless schools. 

There were several boats of various 
sizes, gayly painted in yellow and black, 
and methought mytraveling companions 
should have a painted boat. One, no- 
ticeably long of keel and broad of stern, 
the latter showing forth “Daisy” in 
gilt letters, immediately attracted my 
gold-loving fancy. When I asked the 
price, Mr. Dodge said / could have it for 
sixty dollars, and he would deliver it at 
Rathdrum tomorrow ; he cared nothing 
about selling it, but to accommodate me 
would let it go. I was only too glad to 
get it at any price; would have paid a 
hundred without questioning. I returned 
to Rathdrum jubilant in the ownership 
of a boat, that being the we p/us ultra of 
the completeness of our arrangements 
to convey us and our supplies to the 
wished-for goal. 

Five of us had joined forces, and were 
going to make the trip together. Walter 
Mac, Doctor Slocum, Theo Saunders, 
Wyatt Earp, “ Keno” Bob, and myself, 
all rustlers, and ere this well inured to 
the hardships of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
As the bad weather continued, we made 
all necessary arrangements, procuring 
the desired supplies, and engaging con- 
veyances to be ready to transfer us as 
soon as the weather moderated a little, 
to Fort Coeur d'Alene, a military post 
commanded by General Frank Wheaton, 
eleven miles from Rathdrum, and the 
starting point of all boats to the Mission. 
It is surrounded by a narrow belt of tim- 
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ber that skirts the valley of the Spokane, 
which is a fertile, treeless plain, and 
during ten months of the year is a gay, 
green meadow of nutritious bunch grass, 
the home of countless herds of cattle, 
sheep, and Indian ponies, innumerable 
flocks of prairie chickens, the nesting 
place of the dreary curlew,— their lonely 
call answered by the twittering of the 
brown-winged cross-bill,— but now a 
wintry waste of snow. After a night of 
north wind it was a trackless void, with 
only the tops of telegraph poles to guide 
the traveler’s way. Although McCoy & 
Company’s stage line made daily trips 
on runners between Rathdrum and the 
Fort, in a few minutes afterwards there 
would not be a track or trace to mark 
their passage. 

On the second Monday in March we 
concluded to transfer our headquarters 
from Rathdrum to Fort Coeur d’Alene, 
to be on hand for the first trip of the new 
steamer “ Coeur d’Alene,” Captain San- 
bourn commander, bound for the head 
of steamboat navigation, the Mission. 
Chartering a freight sleigh to convey our 
boat and supplies across the prairie, we 
took passage on McCoy’s stage on run- 
ners, with “Graveyard” Charlie hand- 
ling the ribbons. Charlie acquired his 
sobriquet honestly, for on sight of him 
a chill coursed down our vertebrz, and 
tingled out through the ends of our fur- 
glovedfingers. Onthat particular March 
morning his shock of white hair glist- 
ened in the cold sunlight with sprays of 
frozen dampness, his white eyebrows 
stood out in icy stiffness fram his deep- 
set eyes, their long white lashes blinking 
with an unpleasant jerking in frozen sec- 
tions, through which the dull, dirty white 
and light gray iris stared at one with a 
death-like expression. He wore a suit 





of buckskin, a white beaver hat, and bran 
new buckskin gauntlet gloves, and as he 
gathered up the reins and drew the white 
duck apron about himself, a sense of 
chilliness passed through the party, 
which we were unable to cast off during 
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the drive. His deep sepulchral voice 
called out from the wintry depths, “ All 
aboard.” The wind whistled and howled 
down the Northern Pacific track to the 
depot, blowing great sheets of frozen 
sleet and drifting snow directly in our 
faces as we stepped from the hotel plat- 
form into the sleigh. The pale, sickly- 
looking sun was just rising from his long 
night of debauching slumber, from be- 
hind the eastern snow-covered peak of 
Canfield Butte, and his puny rays failed 
to send forth an invigorating beam. Al- 
though we were well protected with 
wraps, robes, and overcoats, we cast our 
eyes with much concern toward the 
blizzardy prairie. 

Looking back over the past, I can see 
Walter comfortably seated by my side, 
enwrapped in his _ beautiful sealskin 
overcoat, a large woolen scarf over his 
fur cap, around his ears, and arrayed so 
as to protect his face from the driving 
blasts. Doctor Slocum, a famous Pitts- 
burg oculist, who had shelved his work 
a while to make a tour of the West, for 
rest and recuperation from the close con- 
finement of office life, was clad in a suit 
of flannel-lined miners’ duck, with a 
heavy brown overcoat, and a cowboy 
hat, its wide brim tied down over his 
ears. Theo Saunders sat beside him on 
the middle seat, while Wyatt Earp and 
Keno Bob occupied the back seat. A 
jollier sleigh load of six one seldom 
meets, and even in the cosmopolitan 
West it would be difficult to bring to- 
gether, under ordinary circumstances, 
six more varied in style, business rela- 
tions, and general appearance. Only too 
well this shows what a factor wealth- 
seeking has become in the leveling of 
caste in the human family. 

After a few hours of unpleasant trav- 
eling, floundering through snow-drifts 
and hunting the obliterated road, we 
pulled up in front of the Lakeside Hotel, 
in Coeur d’Alene City, which occupied 
a sightly prominence overlooking the 
lake, and was owned and managed by 
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C. B. King, post trader of the fort. The 
building was crowded from cellar to at- 
tic, doing its best to accommodate be- 
tween four and five hundred guests,who 
were there, like ourselves, waiting the 
coming chinook. By all present indica- 
tions the hoped-for wind was as distant 
as it had been for weeks, but the oldest 
inhabitant, of whom there were many, 
and I believe all in the employ of the 
hotels, said it was sure to come in afew 
days, as the tiny purple fleas were on the 
snow, a never-failing sign of the chinook 
coming inside of a week. Therefore it 
was evident we had only a few more 
days to idle away. 

These we spent partly sitting in the 
hotel office, gazing out through the win- 
dows on that glaring surface sof ice, 

“where a troop of the First Cavalry daily 
exercised their gayly caparisoned steeds. 
In its transparency the ice seemed ready 
to open and let them through, but no 
such calamity occurred. One would 
think their horses shod with skates, as 
they gracefully pranced, curving their 
vlossy necks, suddenly turning and 
madly loping away out into the shadow 
of the distant southern mountain. The 
riders, with their well developed forms 
clad in uniforms of blue and gold, grace- 
fully swaying with every motion of their 
mettlesome chargers, the plumes in their 
hats waving in the breeze, their bur- 
nished scabbards shimmering in the 
glinting rays from the sun’s pale face, 
all outlined by wastes of virgin white, 
made pictures even for the eyes of the 
impatient gold-seekers. 

But we were perhaps over anxious 
and desirous of being in camp, as we 
knew supplies at our cabin were getting 
short, and the boys were daily expect- 
ing our arrival. The alternative was to 
await the expected chinook, which yet 
might be some days distant, as the wind 
continued of a blizzardy nature, blowing 
directly from the frozen north. 

Rising one morning earlier than usual, 
one of the party proposed a walk after 
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breakfast on the frozen lake ; so several 
of us donned our overcoats and arctics 
and started with rapid strides that soon 
took us away beyond the din and revelry 
of human habitation. The western 
banks rose in abrupt and towering moun- 
tains, their sides heavily timbered with 
pine and fir, loading the crisp morning 
air with balsamic odors. As we walked 
our thoughts wandered back years agone 
when this picturesque ice-covered lake 
acquired its rhythmical name. Many 
years ago a hunting party of Western 
redskins came suddenly on a camp of 
French voyageurs from the Missouri 
River, who had halted on the lake shore 
for the purpose of fishing and trapping. 
The Indians being peaceably inclined, 
the Frenchmen opened up a system of 
trade, whereby the natives acquired a 
smattering of the French language, and 
a considerable insight into the littleness 
of the Frenchman’s heart in driving 
bargains. In consequence the Indians 
named the lake and the river emptying 
into it “ Coeur d’Alene,’— Heart of an 
Awl. 

Not noticing the distance our rapid 
steps had taken us, we were far away 
from shore when the cries of hungry 
nature warned us of the late dinner 
awaiting our return, therefore we faced 
shoreward and in a few minutes found 
ourselves suddenly uncomfortably warm. 
The wind had veered round, and was 
blowing from the southwest, was warm 
and balmy, almost like a spring breeze. 
We could hear a distant gurgling noise, 
as if we were on a high bridge over very 
deep water. Nearing the shore, we 
noticed that the snow was melting and 
rapidly falling from the trees. We no 
longer needed to move briskly for 
warmth, but in a short time were com- 
pelled to remove our overcoats and 
scarfs, for the chinook was warming the 
sluggish blood in our veins. The odor 


from the piny woods had freshened as 
the south wind blew, and was a perfume 
sweeter to me than if wafted from south- 
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ern seas and through orange or magnolia 
blooms. ; 

We meta party of Indians loaded with 
deer coming from the mountains, who, 
with a satisfied grunt, informed us that 
this was, “ Heap good, hyu chinook.” 
Arriving at the hotel we found every- 
body on the move, and the wildest ex- 
citement prevailing. Many wished to 
start that night for the mines, for “ ¢hey 
were sure of getting through.” After 
satisfying a ravenous appetite (which 
one always acquires in that country) by 
a good dinner of trout caught through 
holes cut in the ice, and the fattest of 
venison driven from the mountains by 
the heavy snows, we joined the crowd 
who were watching with eager interest 
huge blocks of broken ice floating down 
through the head of Spokane River, the 
debouch of the lake, and carried away 
by the rapid current. Should the wind 
continue, in twelve hours the ice would 
be unsafe even for a pedestrian. 

The next morning it was cracked far 
out in the lake, the water roaring under 
it like distant thunder, and it seemed 
rough and billowy. Large sections of 
ice soon began working up and down, 
craunching against each other with a 
noise like the creaking of the timbers of 
a belabored ship. At the office of the 
steamship company Captain Sanbourn 
told us that, should the chinook con- 
tinue twelve hours more, he would get up 
steam, turn the paddles, and see how the 
new steel ice cutter would work; and 
perhaps try and make a trip on the first 
of April. 

The snow had all gone fromthe prai- 
rie. All the cafions leading into the 
lake were roaring cataracts of seething 
water. The ice had rotted as ice can only 
after a few hours ‘of exposure to that 
most penetrating of winds the chinook. 


II. 
Tue long-looked-for sailing day now 
dawned with everything in our favor. 
The hopes of three hundred passengers 
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were in the highest state of expectancy, 
when at nine o’clock in the morning of 
an All Fools’ day, the Coeur d’Alene 
steamed out into mid-lake. 

A few of the wiseacres seemed to think 
that things would not be as smooth to- 
wards the head of the lake ; that the ice 
would be thicker and not as soft as 
where we were. It was evident the lit- 
tle steamer was doing her best trying to 
plow her way through; yet we had hopes, 
although all watched her prow with anx- 
ious eyes. 

We were soon startled by aloud snap, 
and the boat came to adead stop. She 
had broken the ice cutter, and the only 
thing to do was to return to the dock. 
This was an April fool we had not bar- 
gained for, but it was no use to complain. 

Lying by until the next morning at 
ten o'clock, all repairs having been made, 
we took a start, and succeeded in reach- 
ing in good time the steamboat’s desti- 
nation, the Mission, sixty miles distant. 
Here we were to unload our supplies and 
small boats. Those who had failed in 
getting boats intended building rafts of 
logs, and poling them upthe river. Our 
party expected to ride and tie; four 
walked, while two poled the Daisy. 

Considerable preparation was neces- 
sary for the river trip, and many of us 
spent a day or so at the Mission. I took 
advantage of the opportunity and visited 
the old Cathdlic church, which stands 
on a high bluff overlooking the river. It 
was built about sixty years ago by Fath- 
ers De Smet and Josef (Jesuit priests), 
with the help of the converted Indians 
from the various surrounding tribes. 
The good fathers are long since dead. 
The lumber used was whipsawed by the 
Indians, and put together with wooden 
pegs, not a nail being used in the whole 
building. The Indians, under the in- 
structions of the priests, became good 
carpenters. 

The aged building is now bird-pecked 
and worm-eaten, and is rapidly going to 
decay. Since the mining excitement in 
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that country, service is seldom held with- 
in its sacred walls, and its once devout 
worshipers are mostly scattered and 
gone to the happy hunting grounds of 
the tribes. Occasionally you will seean 
aged, gray-haired mahala pass in through 
the ever-open door, bend the knee, rise 
and gaze with questioning wonder at the 
faces of the pictured saints that yet 
adorn its walls; after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, select the most befitting, and on 
bended knees mutter her almost forgot- 
ten prayers, reverently cross herself, 
rise, and with bowed head pass out into 
the busy world ; who knows? perhaps a 
better “Injun.” 

There are several other buildings in 
close proximity to the church, which 
were put up for the use and comfort of 
the Indians ; but they too are deserted, 
and in preference the few remaining 
braves place their wickiups within the 
shadows of the church, and occupy them, 
as they prefer a lodge witha hole in the 
center of the roof,so they can builda 
fire in the middle of the tent, and all lie 
down feet to the embers. In the rapid 
march of civilization, soon there will be 
no trace of wickiup or Indian worship 
even in the wilds of the Coeur d’Alenes. 

After everything was snugly stored 
away in the hold of the Daisy, and all 
in readiness for meandering up the 
treacherous South Fork, we threw upa 
twenty-dollar piece to see who should 
be captain of our craft, and the position 
was won by Theo Saunders. We were 
all satisfied that he was the man for the 
place, for he had made the river trip 
several times. Our captain was a native 
of New Orleans, a descendant of the 
French Huguenots, below the medium 
height, stocky built, weighing two hun- 
dred and five pounds, a perfect Samson 
in strength. His large head was cov- 
ered with a thick shock of dark brown 
hair, and his eyes were darker in shade, 
with a most peculiar expression creep- 
ing from the outer corners. A mustache 
and goatee gave him a military appear- 





ance. His complexion was naturally 
fair, but had become bronzed from con- 
stant exposure. He spoke seven lan- 
guages, among which were Russian and 
Chinese, was an expert miner, in the 
employ of Miller & Lux, and had visited 
the most famous mines of the world. 

Not intending to start up the river 
until the following morning, and having 
a few hours before supper time, the 
boys suggested that a mess of trout 
would be acceptable,—a gentle hint for 
me. Gathering up my fishing tackle, 
I started for the stream, casting my 
fly into the water, and in a minute 
or so I could see numerous salmon 
trout sporting around, taking an oc- 
casional nibble, but showing no de- 
sire for a nearer acquaintance with me, 
whilé an Indian a couple of rods distant 
was landing the beauties quite often. 
Soon tiring of disappointment, I gave 
up the sport, and procuring a mess with 
a silver hook from my more successful 
rival, 1 went campward, where the odor 
of broiling venison and other appetizers 
only increased my hunger. Soon having 
the trout in readiness, we all sat down 
to as savory a meal as the most fastidi- 
ous epicure might desire. 

The next morning we began our te- 
dious trip of three days, and a lively 
time we had of it. The rapid current, 
the large bowlders in the middle of the 
river bed, the circuitous course of the 
stream, kept us so busily engaged that 
we had but little opportunity to note the 
lofty mountains, their jagged peaks cov- 
ered with a mantle of deep snow, giving 
to them an evenness of outline only 
marred by the projecting snow-weighted 
limbs of the towering pines. The rapid- 
ity with which the heavy driftwood scud- 
ded down the maddened waters made 
the trip not only difficult, but dangerous 
in the extreme, and several members of 
other parties had !lost their lives. Two 
portages compelled a transformation of 
ourselves into pack-mules, to carry boat 
and cargo over the perilous rapids. 
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Arriving safely at the terminus of nav- 
igation for even these smaller crafts, we 
were obliged to resort to other means of 
transportation to reach thecamp. Here 
we found Billy Ennis, with his well 
equipped saddle and pack trains, upon 
which we at once took passage ; and as 
soon as flour, bacon, beans, whisky, and 
tobacco, were in place, and the last lariat 
made taut and fast, we started on the 
trail, Indian file. We had traveled only 
a short distance when we halted at 
Messrs. Brown & Roarum’s mill camp, 
where our arrival was most opportune. 

Some hours before we left the Mis- 
sion, a large canoe poled by two men 
pushed out from shore and headed up 
stream. It contained one passenger, “the 
widow,” on her-way to the camp to gain 
possession of the now valuable claim 
that had been located for her by Joe 
Pritchard, the discoverer of the Coeur 
d’Alene mines. Owing to her long 
continued absence, the claim had been 
jumped by Dave Keeler and others, who 
were taking out from forty to fifty 
ounces per day of scale gold, worth eigh- 
teen dollars an ounce. The widow was 
a woman of large proportions, tipping 
the scales at three hundred and sixty 
pounds, therefore it was no small under- 
taking for her to go to the mines, but go 
she must if she expected to hold her 
claim. The boat ride up the river was 
successful, but not so the horseback 
ride. The animal that was to transfer 
her had gone only a short distance when 
it slipped and fell under its heavy load, 
throwing the widow violently to the 
ground, and dislocating her shoulder. 

This was a serious matter, as there 
was no house near, and large, fleecy 
flakes were filling the air, making it 
dangerous for the injured woman to be 
exposed to the weather. The only hab- 


itation known in that vicinity was Brown 
& Roarum’s camp, a half mile from the 
landing, and about one hundred yards 
from where the accident occured. To 
reach this the widow had to exert every 
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energy. With the excruciating pain of 
her shoulder and the condition of the 
trail, she passed heroically through what 
would have caused many to have fallen 
by the roadside. 

Messrs. Brown & Roarum were taking 
a sawmill to the vicinity of Eagle City, 
on a pack train. They had camped 
within a few miles of their timber, await- 
ing settlements of- stumpage. In their 
outfit they had a small A tent, which 
they intended to use for a sleeping apart- 
ment, should a storm drive them under 
shelter. This tent they kindly offered 
the widow. Mr. Roarum invited her to 
a seat under the sheltering branches of 
the pines ; and in a short time had the 
tent raised over her, the stakes driven, 
and the impromptu house ready and 
occupied. Fortunately for her, we had 
a physician in our party, who offered his 
services, soon reducing the luxation and 
relieving the pain. 

Owing to this delay our party con- 
cluded to tarry for the night, thinking 
the fair patient might again require the 
services of a physician. All hands go- 
ing to work, we soon had a bivouac that 
protected us from the weather. The fol- 
lowing morning, all indications of storm 
having passed, we paid our final respects 
to the queen of the forest, whom we 
found seated in the center of her A do- 
main, and she assured us in her most 
pleasant tones that she was “ happy and 
comfortable.” 

The widow was a pleasing woman to 
meet, gracefully complying with the old 
requirement of being “fat, fair, and 
forty.” Her voice was of a peculiar 
sweetness, her hair of the soft brown, 
fluffy order one often sees on babies, 
and she wore it in innumerable soft 
puffs, becoming to her shapely head. 
Her complexion was of the fair, rose- 
tinted style. As I looked and saw the 
smile of welcome on her well preserved 
features I wondered if a rosy-hued, round- 
cheeked goddess of the woods had alight- 
ed from space, and was resting a while 
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in camp tocheer the miner’s lonely heart. 
She had changed the heavy traveling 
dress she wore on the steamer for a black 
sateen Mother Hubbard, that clung in 
sparse gatherings close to her rotund 
form. There was an old gold girdle 
around her portly waist, and she had 
placed sprays of the evergreen cedar 
and balsamic fir in its confinings, which 
diffused their piny odors into the inner- 
most recesses of the A tent. 
had gathered the branches for her in 
place of the rose blossoms of her Califor- 
nia home she had so lately left, to regain 
possession of “the widow’s claim” in 
the snow-capped peaks of Idaho’s “ Pan 
Handle.” 

When the doctor considered it safe to 
leave the injured woman we broke camp 
and resumed our travels toward Eagle 
City. Arriving that evening after dark, 
we let Wyatt Earp lead the way, as he 
had promised all of us accommodations, 
something very desirable in that town 
of hotel corrals, and gray-back bedfel- 
lows who claimed possession by right of 
precedence. Dismounting in front of 
the White Elephant, Wyatt escorted us 
to the rear rooms of his large establish- 
ment, where everything was in readi- 
ness for us. Mr. Earp hailed from Ari- 
zona, where several brothers of them 
had been partners, and were cattle kings ; 
but through the réverses of fortune and 
the crowding in of sheep men, he had 
left that country and cast in his fortune 
as a business man of Eagle City, where 
we were all struggling for the topmost 
notch.in the ladder of wealth. 

All of us were greatly rejoiced to 
think we had made the hazardous trip 
from Coeur d’Alene City to the mines 
without accident, and now, miner-like, 
we proposed to take in the country and 
see the sights before settling down to 
hard work. 

After a night of rest and refreshing 
slumber I arose early next morning, and 
went tothe post office. I could only get 
within two blocks of it for three mortal 
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hours. When my turn came, and I had 
the pleasure of receiving several letters, 
the back postage was twenty-five cents 
on each, although the regular two-center 
was in its accustomed corner. 

About a week after my arrival Teddy 
Guthrie, Sheriff of Shoshone County, 
in which the mines are located, invited 
me to take a ride over to Murray, a 
newer camp, five miles distant. There 
had been a ripple of excitement in the 
town all day, but nothing sufficiently 
serious occurred to startle the nerves of 
either sport orminer. Several days be - 
fore a little passage-at-arms had raised 
the hopes of those who enjoyed having 
a man for breakfast, but as yet their 
bloodthirsty appetites were appeased by 
other excitements. The evening before, 
which was the night of the election, 
Hank Noble had swung his pearl-han- 
dled six-shooter through the tangle-juice- 
heated atmosphere at the Band-Box sa- 
loon, threatening to “let daylight 
through heart and lungs” of Roulette 
Frank, who stood his ground like a 
blood, coolly telling Noble to “ pocket 
ze liddle wepen,” as he drew a bead line 
on Noble’s only remaining leg, promis- 
ing to “shoot ze .ting off iv he move a 
muzzle.” Hank was always “ grit,” but 
he had no desire to part with his only 
means of locomotion. 

This was the heralding of the “ plant- 
ing” of the first subject on the hillside 
of the camp. It was seven o'clock in 
the evening, the lamps were lighted, the 
miners had all suppered and were lazily 
lounging around over their pipes. The 
chinook had reached the cafion camps 
of the Coeur d’Alenes, causing the 
eaves to give out a continued drip, with 
often a thud of sodden snow falling from 
the full-pitched roof into the already 
deep banks surrounding Dan’s place. 
The saloon was crowded, many of us 
whiling away the hours betting on two 
pair or three of a kind. The many bar- 
keepers were busily engaged in the mix- 
ing of cocktail and the brewing of punch, 
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when above the clinking of glasses loud 
talking caused a turning of heads in the 
direction of Keno Bob’s stud poker ta- 
ble. Jerry Lafferty had been betting 
dust by the ounce, but now was stand- 
ing up, striking the table with his brawny 
fist, and calling Kenoa swindler. Swear- 
ing he would get even, he turned around 
and walked out of the saloon. 

Keno Bob, the stud poker dealer, as 
he was known in camp, was a general 
favorite among the boys, always having 
a piece to give a partner out of luck, and 
the first to head a subscription list for a 
sick or disabled miner. He was a native 
of Illinois, twenty-eight years of age, 
above the medium height, chunky build, 
clear, dark olive skin, straight black 
hair, and eyes large, brown, and uneasy 
looking, smoothly shaven, with the ex- 
ception of a long, drooping black mus- 
tache. He was of pleasing address, and 
wore a suit of stylish black. A large 
solitaire diamond sparkled on the small 
finger of his left hand, which was white 
and soft as a woman's. He was a thor- 
ough professional of the upper grade, 
and although our traveling companion, 
not one of us had suspected his vocation, 
as he claimed to be a stockman, and in- 
tending to open a market in Murray. 

A murmur of suppressed surprise at 
Bob’s quiet way of accepting Lafferty’s 
angry words passed through the room, 
those who knew him best exchanging 
incredulous glances. As he continued 
dealing, nothing more was thought of 
it until about eleven o'clock, when Laf- 
ferty re-entered the saloon. Bob’s eyes 
rested on him immediately, but he gave 
no sign, shuffling the cards with an air 
of insouciance worthy a better cause. 
Bob’s eyes were hardly off the man when 
shot after shot whizzed through the 
room until six had spent their fury flying 
around Bob’s head, sinking in the wall 
behind him. 

Before the echoes of the last shot had 
died away, Bob placed his right hand 
under his coat, raised himself on the 
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inner circle of the table, so that he could 
see over the heads of such of the excited 
crowd as had not yet taken refuge on 
the counters or under the tables. There 
was a glisten, a flash in the lamplight, 
and a forty-four Colt’s revolver had sent 
its death messengers of two successive 
shots into Lafferty’s heart. 

There was a rush, a crowd gathered 
around the fallen miner, and a physician 
present was called, who tore open the 
blood-stained gray flannel shirt, show- 
ing a space the size of a silver dollar, 
where two clear-cut bullet holes had en- 
tered the heart. Bob leaped over the 
table, and stepping-to the doctor’s side, 
said, “ How is it, Doc?” 

“ He is dead,” answered the doctor. 

“ All right, partner,” said Bob. 

Without a quiver in his voice, or a 
falter in his step, he walked out of the 
saloon, many of his friends following 
him. They hunted up a justice of the 
peace, Bob gave himself up, had a hear- 
ing, was acquitted on the score of “ jus- 
tifiable homicide,” and by one o'clock 
that same night he was back in his seat, 
his brilliant solitaire throwing out light, 
while he shuffled the cards with an air of 
nonchalance known only to “bloods.” 

Returning to Eagle City the following 
day we took a look at the place, which 
during a lapse of two months had grown 
beyond my knowledge. What a busy 
place it was !— new buildings in all di- 
rections, the whiz of the ax, the buzz of 
the saw, and the striking of the many 
hammers on all sides making a bedlam 
of noises almost deafening. What a 
difference now! The buildings are re- 
moved to the surrounding towns, which 
have distanced Eagle in rich discoveries 
and continued developments, leaving 
nothing but old tin cans to indicate 
a once densely inhabited camp, with 
mounds of well washed gravel as senti- 
nels at the mouths of tunnel and shaft, 
each and every pebble acting as silent 
evidence of the injunction, “In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread.” 
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How different is a mining camp from 
all other places! Its mixed inhabitants 
are seldom strangers to each other. 
With those of only a few hours’ acquaint- 
anceship it is, “ Howare you, old Sock ?” 
or “ Hallo, Shorty!” in atone of easy 
familiarity, born of a social sentiment 
that is strong indeed in those who are 
filled with similar hopes and ambitions ; 
and as all are interested in the success 
of their neighborhood, it becomes a prin- 
ciple to have a personal acquaintance 
with each other. There I was, one of five 
thousand, in the cosmopolitan mixture 
of all classes, men of all descriptions 
drawn together for a common purpose. 
The promise of rapid fortune, love of 
adventure, the hope of suddenly acquir- 
ing high position, the exciting life, were 
the lures that drew. Only those who 
have known of this exhilaration are com- 
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petent judges of the noble natures and 
generous hearts of the boomers of a min- 
ing camp in the zenith of its rich devel- 
opments. It matters not if they never 
know each others’ correct names ; should 
they ever meet on the boulevards of 
Paris, the busy thoroughfares of New 
York, or on the streets of their more 
congenial city, San Francisco, the same 
bond of friendship would exist. The 
millionaire puts out his elegantly gloved 
fingers for a “shake” with the slicken- 
soiled hand of the miner, and a “ How 
are you, old Pard,” will come from the 
lips of both in the same cordial tone it 
did in the bygones of the rugged cafions 
of the Pacific slope. How often do we 
hear, “ Why, I met an old mining friend 
today, whom I knew in ’49,” “spring of 
’50,” “winter of ’52,” or later of “’ 84 in 
the Coeur d’Alenes.” 
Cecile I. Duton. 





AN 


EGYPTIAN 


ODE. 


[The following is a free transfation of a prayer to the setting sun, enclosed with the mummy of the 


Lady Anchpephir, now in the Boston Art Museum. ] 


Tou perfect one, when thou declinest to rest 

Among the dwellers in the cloud-bound west, 
Beyond the wide, fair region of the plains, — 
The land of life, of flowers and sweet rains, — 

Grant that the night-moth whirl and circle above her, 

And round her chamber the spread-winged beetle hover, 
Wheeling and sweeping and guarding her body in peace, 
Yielding from care, in the star-lit chamber of slumber, release. 

And while below the verge thou travelest, 

Unto my lady give thou peace and rest. 


William Herbert Carruth. 
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WE had the happy fortune to be near 
neighbors of Mr. Darwin for about four 
years, — living at one end of the village 
of Down, while his house and grounds 
were at the otherend. Between, the vil- 
lage street seemed to crawl its lazy 
length,— never any bustle or stir, save 
when the little ones turned out of school 
twice a day, or on Sunday when the vil- 
lagers walked to and from the old parish 
church. 

The neat little houses, no two or 
three alike, stood near together, but with 
trim gardens fronting the clean street, 
each with picket fence and wicket gate, 
and gay with old-fashioned flowers all 
the summer time. Some of these cot- 
tages were old-time houses, built of 
unbaked clay bricks, set in transverse 
frames of timber, which had held up the 
old thatched roofs for hundreds of years. 
Within might be still seen the great 
square fireplace, with its chimney cor- 
ners, or ingle nooks, where the old folks 
had sat and kept warm for generations, 
while the hams and sides of bacon were 
hung high up in the wide chimney to 
smoke. 

But these old whitewashed houses 
had mostly given place to the warm red 
brick, with slate roofs that brighten and 
silver in the sunshine. Three little 
stores had been made, by the enterpris- 
ing tradesman building out over his 
front garden to the village street. At 
the head of the village it branched out 
into two more roads, widening at the 
branching point into an open space. On 
one side of this stood the old parish 
church, and had stood for eight hundred 
years,—restored, as the parson called it, 
spoiled as some of the rest of us thought, 
at arecent date. Still the solitary yew 
tree stood its sentinel at the churchyard 
gate, and had stood for the same eight 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 


hundred years, — fit emblem, our fore- 
fathers called the yew, of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, while they laid the body 
to rest in God’s acre by its side. 

There were several breaks in the rows 
of cottages as you passed up the street. 
The trim little houses gave place to low 
flint stone walls, with trees peering over 
from the inner side. Open iron gate- 
ways (that had taken the place of the old 
oak doors) revealed a large house with- 
in, where the “great folks” dwelt. In 
one of these lived Miss Elizabeth Wedg- 
wood, Mrs. Darwin’s eldest sister. In 
another such house lived Doctor Frank 
Darwin, the helper and colaborer with 
his father through his latter years. And 
in the largest of these houses, at the end 
of the village, as I have said, lived then, 
and had lived for thirty years, the great 
naturalist himself. 

These larger houses all open out at the 
back on their lawns, gardens, meadows, 
and little farmsteads, with a gardener’s 
cottage scattered here and there. 

So do the well-to-do English people 
live, side by side, and often heart to 
heart, with their poorer brethren, going 
in and out among them, ministering to 
their wants, and sympathizing with their 
joys. Ah! the happy, simple life of the 
English village is a sweet picture that 
does not find its counterpart on this side 
of the water, and that few Americans 
have seen, and consequently few appre- 
ciate. 

Such was the little Kentish village, 
eighteen miles from busy London, and 
at the time the Darwins chose it for 
their home, fully twelve miles from a 
railroad. But then the roads were so 
made and kept that a lady could walk on 
them, or drive a two-wheeled cart all the 
year round, except when the snow might 
fall and hide the road a little while. The 
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English people have not yet forgotten 
the roadmaking lessons of the old Ro- 
mans, and have not, so far, arranged for 
every man to work out, or play out, his 
road tax. One road, where Mr. Darwin 
often walked, opened out on one of the 
veritable old Roman roads, the highway 
between London, Maidstone, and the 
Kentish coast. Legends survive. Near 
by is Czesar’s well, where Czesar stamped 
his foot and the water rose through the 
chalky soil, and still rises fresh. A few 
miles farther the soldiers saw a raven fly. 
Czesar said, “Follow the raven’s flight, 
and it will bring us toa stream,” and the 
river they came to is called the Ravens- 
bourne today. 

Now the village of Down seems sacred 
to the memory of Charles Darwin. The 
place stands high up,—level with the 
cross on the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which shows itself on rarely clear days, 
through the murky cloud hanging over 
the distant city. The air is pure and 


bracing, and Mr. Darwin thought he could 
count on quiet and seclusion for his 


work. Still people found him out. He 
would tell how a strange German got 
into his study one day, sat down, and 
said, “ Now tell me all about your the- 
ory,’ — and so sat for two mortal hours, 
spoiling one whole day’s work. A con- 
trast to an American brother, who drove 
all the way from London ina hansom 
cab, sent his card in, and on seeing Mr. 
Darwin said, “ Now, sir, shake hands,” 
shook, and was off again. 

Up to the last few years of his life Mr. 
Darwin would make expeditions into the 
country round, sometimes on an old 
pony, oftener on foot, looking for the 
English likenesses or parallels of the 
plants he was then studying. In his 
greenhouse were still the orchids made 
famous by his researches into the modes 
of their fertilization. Room was needed 
for another set of plants, and he gave 
his orchids to us. 

How he would gaze ona plant from 
under his heavy eyebrows! Those eye- 
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brows used to trouble his wife when his 
photograph was taken: she used to say 
the photographers gave him no eyes at 
all. Speaking of them himself, I remem- 
ber, one day he called my attention to 
the oil painting of his father, which 
hung on the dining room wall. I said 
I could discover no likeness to him. 
“Well,” he said, “my father used to 
wonder how I came by my eyebrows,— 
not by inheritance, he was sure, and he 
used to say he never noticed them until 
I returned from my long voyage on 
board the Beagle, and he believed they 
grew to that size because of my observ- 
ing all the time,’’ — and then he laughed 
heartily. 

His laugh would do you good to hear. 
I think I never heard a heartier laugh 
from him than once when he asked me 
about some bird, on which the conver- 
sation hinged, and I answered, as if talk- 
ing to the children, “Oh, it was only a 
little dickey bird.” With shame I 
blushed at my definition. But the truth 
is that there was such a sweet, childlike 
simplicity about that great man, that 
one forgot he was great, because he was 
always interested in the littles that make 
up so much of life. 

Once I went to see Mrs. Darwin with 
a young niece who chanced to have a 
bunch of some wild berries in her hand. 
We had left, and got as far as the gate 
into the road, when Mr. Darwin came 
running after us. ‘“ You will think me 
crazy, but after you had left I thought 
I should like your niece to let me have 
some of those berries ; you see the bloom 
is still on them.” 

Just then he was studying the where- 
fore of the bloom on fruit. When his 
mind was at work on any subject noth- 
ing cognate to it ever escaped his notice. 

Before leaving England, ten years ago, 
I stayed with the Darwins for a day or 
two. I remember so well Mr. Darwin’s 
coming into the dining room, bringing 
carefully some precious plant, some 
change in which he wanted us all to ob- 
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serve with him, and excusing himself 
for the interruption, for he was the most 
courteous of men. 

He varied his study and observations 
by frequent rests in his study room, or 
by having some light book read to him, 
or by a game at backgammon with Mrs. 
Darwin. It was only by thus husband- 
ing his little strength that he was able 
to get through the gigantic tasks he did. 
Between four and five in the afternoon 
he generally came into the drawing room 
for the ladies’ tea, and to chat genially 
with any one calling at that time. He 
had often to leave the dinner table be- 
fore the meal was over, and go and rest. 

Once when there had been some 
music and singing in the evening, Mr. 
Darwin said to me in such a simple, re- 
gretful way: “I am not able to get the 
enjoyment from music that I did when 
I was young. I suppose from turning 
my attention always to other things the 
musical corner of my brain has got atro- 
phied.” 

If the musical corner had got atrophied 
he had not allowed the philanthropic 
corner to wither. Any case of trouble 
or sickness met his ready sympathy. 
Many an appetizing dinner was carried 
from the Darwins’ table to the sick 
around them. They had the faculty 
of attaching closely all their neighbors 
and dependents to them. The poor 
blessed them. In their own household 
there were four or five trusted old ser- 
vants, whose homes had been with them 
ever since they kept house. I remember 
once, during an illness, inquiring of the 
butler how Mr. Darwin was, when he 
said : “ Master’s illnesses now-a-days are 
nothing to what they used to be. About 
thirty years ago many’s a time when I 
was helping nurse him, I ve thought he 
would have died in my arms.” 

Mr. Darwin sought to make the villa- 
gers thrifty by himself managing their 
Benefit Club, or village insurance so- 
ciety. It delighted him to tell that Down 
was such a healthy place, and the people 
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so much longer lived than in other pla- 
ces, that he had got the actuary of the 
parent Benefit Society, of which the 
Down Club was a branch, to allow a 
special grade of bonuses for the Down 
villagers. 

I notice he says, somewhere in the 
Life and Letters: “As for myself, I 
believe that I have acted rightly in stead- 
ily following and devoting my life to 
science. I feel no remorse from having 
committed any great sin, but have often 
and often regretted that I have not done 
more direct good to my fellow-crea- 
tures.” From the great benevolence of 
his nature, I can well believe that at 
times this regret was very strong. 

His life work did not debar him from 
the pleasures of home. Home was his 
experiment station, his laboratory, his 
workshop. So that when his family saw 
that he needed rest and change, they 
would persuade him to leave it all for a 
few weeks. 

Home never had a more united family 
circle than this. The children had, been 
delicate when young, and had had tutors 
at home. In winter time, the whole 
house had been their playground, with 
the sole exception of their father’s study. 
I remember once, when I was discussing 
the bringing up of children with their 
wise and gentle mother, she said to me: 
“When we were young, Charles and I 
talked over together what we should do. 
The house was newly and expensively 
furnished. Shall we make the furniture 
a bugbear to the children, or shall we 
let them use it in their plays? We 
agreed together that, as they must be 
within doors a good deal, and five of 
them were boys, we would not worry 
about things getting shabby. So chairs 
and other furniture used to get piled up 
for railways and coaches, just as the 
fancy took them”; and then she added, 
“T believe we have all been much the 
happier in consequence.” 

Mr. Darwin used to tell a story about 
this against himself. He suddenly ap- 
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peared at the drawing-room door one 
day, to see one of the boys jumping up 
and down on the new springs of the 
sofa; at which he said to the child, 
“ Leonard, I am sorry to see you doing 
that. I thought that was the one thing 
you were not to do in this room.” 

Then, looking at him archly and de- 
terminedly, the boy replied, “ If that is 
what you think, father, it is you who 
had better make haste and go out of the 
room.” Whereupon the father beat a 
hasty retreat. 

These indulgent and wise parents in- 
vented a charming staircase toy for their 
children: just a planed board, about 
fourteen inches wide, and eight or nine 
feet long, with a little rim fixed on either 
side. This placed on the sloping stairs 
made the most delightful slide imagina- 
ble. Another toy was the rocking boat, 
a segment of about a third of a circle, 
wide enough to hold a child seated at 
either end. These two toys, relics of past 
childhood, used to be brought out every 
summer when the school children had 
an annual frolic on the Darwin’s lawn. 

I have heard Mrs. Darwin say that 
they never thwarted the children need- 
lessly, but would say: “ You seem to 
care very much about so and so, and I 
don’t care at all, and when you are older 
you won't care for it, either, so you may 
have it now.” 

When those children were grown up, 
the chief family characteristic seemed 
to be their deference for each other’s 
opinion. If one felt like contradicting 
another, it was only in the form, “ Don’t 
you think so and so?” 

In fact, that was one great charm in 
Mr. Darwin’s conversation : “ Have you 
ever noticed so and so?” proceeding to 
tell you of some unique observation of 
his own. Or, “Don’t you think the 
reason is this ?”’ whatever.it might hap- 
pen to be, thus putting his listener on 
a par with himself, both as an observer 
and a reasoner. 

The courtesy of his manner seemed to 
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spring from the true simplicity of his 
nature, together with an innate regard 
for others. Wherever he sawa spark of 
the naturalist’s soul in a young person, 
he knew how to fan it into life.* This 
was the case with Sir John Lubbock, 
when a lad. Living in the adjoining 
parish, Mr. Darwin used to meet him on 
his country rambles, poking over living 
things. He encouraged these boyish 
researches, and that boy is today one of 
the world’s great scientific observers. 

All the children of the family were 
brought up with a reverent love for liv- 
ing things: to them in all their after 
lives nothing seemed “common or un- 
clean.”” Whether an insect crawled or 
flew, were its colors bright or dull, its 
life above or below ground, they all ap- 
peared to be, so to speak, on respectful 
terms with it, because it lived. 

Mr. Darwin was always very much 
alive to what the world said, not of him, 
but of the evolution theory. Anything 
that appeared in the public prints Mrs. 
Darwin would collect and read to him. 
Once when we were sitting under the 
garden veranda, the peculiarity of which 
was a glass roof, that all the timid rays 
of the English winter sun might be en- 
joyed, Mr. Darwin told us that had lately 
received a letter that had given him 
more: pleasure than he had felt for a 
long time. It was a letter in Hebrew, 
from a Polishrabbi. Headded: “ You 
know I can’t read Hebrew, so I had first 
to get it translated.” The rabbi thanked 
him for his work (on evolution) and 
said it was the best elucidation of Gene- 
sis he had ever come across. Mr. Dar- 
win added: “It is the best bit of praise 
I ever received.”” He went on to say 
how religious people found fault with his 
theory ; “ But I tell them I only state 
scientific truths as I have discovered 
them, and I leave it to the theologians 
to reconcile them with the Scriptures ; 
that is their province, not mine.” 

Of late years Mr. Darwin rarely 
walked out beyond his own grounds. 
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They were pretty home meadows, with 
dry paths, which he had carefully meas- 
ured, so that he knew when he had 
walked a mile, which, in his _ failing 
health, he considered a good “ constitu- 
tional.” Some member of the family 
was always ready to be his walking com- 
panion. On one side the lands slope 
upwards to the Cudham woods; on the 
other side down to the Vale of Keston. 
In the distance was the high ridge of 
Sydenham, with the shining towers of 
the Crystal Palace. 
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In lashing strictures on Charles Dar- 
win's lack of faith, because his theories 
upset the old idea of an instantaneous 
creation, there is one sentence in his 
book that Christians overlook. It runs 
thus: “When through successive evo- 
lutionary developments the body of man 
was prepared for his spirit, it required 
another eative fiat to implant the soul 
within that body.” It is for this little 
sentence that the school of strict and 
avowed materialists disown Charles 
Darwin as a brother. 

L. A. Nash. 


A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


Translated from the French. 


As one of the greatest delights of my 
childhood, I recall the visits we used to 
pay our cousins, in their garden at the 
Faubourg Neuf, on summer Sundays. I 
have retained even the least details of 
these Sundays, invariable details more- 
over, from the harsh grating of the en- 
trance gate to the feigned surprise of 
Hector and Hersilie, who were not ex- 
pecting to see us, “In this sun!” The 
canary piped his notes, always the same ; 
Hector gave us a tap on the cheek in the 
same place; Hersilie, a kiss; and Jac- 
quette a lump of sugar, taken, with her 
mistress’s permission, from a certain 
box with gilded nails, which the careful 
woman kept double locked, a habit that 
certainly dated from the continental 
blockade. 

[ seem to hear my father’s greeting: 
“How now! Always young, Cousin 
Hector?” 

Pure flattery, between you and me; 
for the good man, as well as Hersilie, his 
younger sister, had long since passed the 


flower of youth. As far back as I can 
remember they had both of them been 
old; Hector, quite lean and long, with 
small silver rings in his ears, and the 
traces of the conquering air of an old 
beau on his faded form; Hersilie, very 
plump, very simple, infirm, alas! cough- 
ing one minute, limping the next, alert 
though, and with beaming eyes behind 
her gold-rimmed glasses. 

Those two, brother and sister, made a 
pretty pair of crayon pictures. 

And the frame was well chosen ; the 
frame, that is to say, the garden. 

The garden you can see this moment, 
can you not? You have before you the 
sphinxes in terra cotta, supporting the 
Pompadour arches on the pillars of the 
gateway, a gateway necessarily painted - 
green; you have divined the inevitable 
straight walk bordered with lavender, 
the muscat trellis, the yoke-elm summer 
house, the clump of orange trees, the 
pyramidal stand for illumination lamps, 
the umbrella-like plane tree, all nature 
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trimmed out, painted, stiffened, ridicu- 
lous yet touching, humanized to excess, 
citizenized even, and marked with the 
stamp of simple bad taste and with the 
sincere passion of the provincial amateur. 

Such as it was, our cousin Hector 
adored his garden. It was the passion 
of a superannuated old man and of the 
new proprietor. This square of land on 
the outskirts of the Faubourg had been 
the dream of his life. While he meas- 
ured his yards of ribbon and his leagues 
of Scotch thread in his dirty shop in the 
“ Couverts,” with the sign of “ The Hon- 
est Peddler,” he even then, in mind, saw 
himself out there, raking, spading, 
sprinkling his flowers, building espaliers, 
throwing morsels of bread to the gold- 
fish. And now, oh joy! he was digging 
quite in reality, he was raking, watering. 
He had real flowers, and what flowers ! 
real fruit, and such fruit! never were 
roses so full of perfume as the roses in 
his garden, never were peaches so lus- 
cious. One did not eat them,—those 
peaches ; one drank them. 

Our cousin Hector also took the 
trouble to graft his roses himself and 
bud his peaches; for he had an eye to 
everything, a master’s eye, and he did 
not disdain to take in hand the smallest 
details. 

The days never seemed long enough 
to him. Rising with the swallows, he 
trotted around all the morning, with 
watering-pot or pruning-shears in his 
hand. 

At noon, it is true, he had to stop. It 
was the hour for his siesta or his music. 
Ah! the concerts to which he treated 
himself there, under the plane-tree, be- 
fore the glazed door of his parlor! The 
canary began: “ Pchit, pchit, cii, cdi.” 
Hector replied on his violin. In his 
shirt-sleeves, legs stretched out, head 
thrown back, eye shining, he scraped 
and scraped away. I think I still see the 
yellow old book and the music copied by 
hand ; a charming répertoire, — nothing 
but jigs, rigadoons, dances, gavottes ; 
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and what names! “The Cup of Tea,” 
“The Fire-balloon,” “The Constitu- 
tion,” “ The Tricolor.” The canary car- 
olled trills without end. Hersilie ap- 
plauded with the tips of her fingers, not 
too hard, because of that cursed gout ; 
and Jacquette even, quite carried away, 
beat time, while she dreamed of the fine 
evenings when, in the days of the Re- 
public, they used to dance under the 
acacias at the “Club des Amis du Peu- 
ple.” 

The concert ended, Hector took a 
book, — sometimes a story of Piqault- 
Lebrun, sometimes a volume of the 
History of Wrecks; at one he laughed, 
at the other he wept. 

He read in a loud voice, while Hersi- 
lie, seated beside him on the stone bench, 
mumbled the rosary between her teeth, 
at times producing a strange medley, 
shouts of laughter alternating with sighs, 
the Devil’s French interrupting the good 
Lord’s Latin, the Ave Maria cut short 
by Monsieur Botte. 

Thus passed from ene to another the 


days in the garden, each equally full and 
rapid. 

Calm days, peaceful joys! 
not last forever, I assure you ; and our 
old friends themselves would certainly 


Time did 


have been forgotten. However, one 
must live with the living, and do a little 
like other people ; at the first frosts of 
November, when the last chrysanthe- 
mums faded, our rustics left the Fau- 
bourg. 

One Saturday afternoon, after dinner, , 
the whole household set out; Hersilie 
leaning on Hector’s arm ; she concealed 
by an immense veil, a satchel in her 
hand ; he straight as an arrow, buttoned 
up to the chin, his hat on His head, with 
a proud air. Jacquette followed, carrying 
the cat shut upin a basket, and the fright- 
ened canary fluttering in his cage ; a true 
breaking-up ! 

During the winter, Hector became 
tired to death in his place in the “ Cou- 
verts.”” The idleness of the town weighed 
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upon him; he was homesick for his gar- 
den. More impatient than a schoolboy 
waiting for his holidays, he counted the 
weeks, the days. February seemed to 
him interminable, March was eternal.— 
“ Let the swallows come, at least,” said 
the wise Hersilie. When the swallows 
came he was bound to depart, cost what 
it might. 

One springtime came, however, when 
the journey could not be made. Hector 
was ill.—“ A trifle! We will go on Mon- 
day,” said he ; but he reckoned not upon 
the obstinacy of his rheumatism. Mon- 
day arrived,— impossible to put one foot 
before the other; the same tune the 
week after; weeks went by, then the 
months, and then the years. Cousin 
Hector was quite infirm. He did not 
give up hope, however. If the pain re- 
laxed: ‘“‘Come,” began he, rubbing his 
hands, “nothing is lost. Let Easter 
come and—” A shooting pain cut 
short his flight and pinned him to his 
arm-chair. Farewell to the garden ! 

Another would have been disheartened 
by it; not he. While the room kept his 
foot prisoner, resting lightly on a pile of 
cushions, his head was at the Faubourg. 
He never went out of it again. Rea- 
soned against, his passion turned to 
rage, to monomania, to a fixed idea. In 
the night, if he was awake : “ Hersilie!” 
called he,—their rooms were adjoining, 
— “do you hear the wind? Who knows 
whether Jeanti propped up that peach 
tree?” At the first chill, seeing the white 
lace that the morning frost had breathed 
upon the window-panes : “ Canthey have 
brought in the orange trees?’’ was his 
question. The good man dropped into 
these trances every minute. If it rained, 
it rained too much, and if it did not rain, 
that was worse still. —‘“ Three weeks 
without a drop of water! What can the 
good God be thinking of ?”’ 

After God, Jeanti, the gardener, had 
much to doto content his whims. Each 


day he underwent an interrogatory in 
due order : tree by tree, flower by flower, 
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all the garden was gone over. Then 
they laid out work, they studied plans ; 
there was the bench in the labyrinth to 
change, the weathercock on the pavilion 
to repaint,— 1 know not what all. 

The well, for a time, disturbed Hector 
very much. It became lower and lower. 
“We will begin to-morrow, Jeanti, to 
dig it deeper.” What a business this 
well was, and what a triumph when the 
new water came in! Clear water, sweet 
and fresh! Hector was never weary of 
tasting it; with the glass raised to his 
eye, he guzzled by little bits, smacking 
his tongue; he could not have made 
more ado over a bottle of Beau-Soleil. 
Hersilie complaisantly nodded approval 
to everything ; and above, in his cage, 
the canary himself, invited to the feast, 
dipped his bill in his cup with a know- 
ing air and gargled the clear water, ac- 
companying his sips with saucy twists 
of his head. 

These were Hector’s good moments, 
his last lights of joy and passion. He 
became erect then ; he looked well; he 
had some voice and activity; then all 
was changed; he was only a shadow. 
Bent over, wasted, vacillating, our old 
cousin declined day by day. His head 
was hardly more sound than his legs. It 
is what happens to us all! With age, 
Hector had become a grumbler, petty 
as a child. 

He was afraid ! 

Afraid of robbers, afraid of anything, 
afraid of everything. In the night, a 
mouse crossing the floor was a robber 
hidden in the garret ; a drunken man 
singing in the street was the Revolu- 
tion. 

Hersilie left nothing undone in car- 
ing for him. She was her brother’s right 
arm and his left leg. She walked, she 
read, she thought for him. By way of 
thanking her, the great child gave her 
scenes of another kind. He presumed 
now to be—you would never guess —to 
be jealous ; yes, jealous of his sister ! 
They were deceiving him. What good 
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did it doto denyit? That new bonnet, 
that silk apron, and above all, that spark- 
lingair. All that must be the outcome 
of some one’s addresses. 

Hersilie raised her eyes to heaven, 
blushed, protested. Perfectly useless ; 
the poor man was head over ears in his 
fancy, and from that arose quarrels on 
every subject, reproaches, an inquisition. 

Forbidden to go to confession, to look 
toward the window,— what else? The 
jealous man had no rest, even when she 
was with him the whole time before his 
invalid chair. 

It was not easy to distract him, our 
cousin Hector. 

“Read me something, Hersilie.” 

She, who could only read large print 
now, spelled and hemmed and hawed ; 
at the end, reader and audience were 
sleeping the sleep of the just. The book 
falling from Hersilie’s hand awoke them 
with a start. 

“ To the devil with the book!” came 
from Hector. That being abandoned, 
they talked to killtime. Hector lost his 
footing in the very middle of his his- 
tories ; he confused names, mixed up 
dates, and skipped over two or three gen- 
erations. They both conjugated their 


verbs in the past tense. ‘ She said this, 
—hedid that.” Fossil tittle-tattle, moldy 
scandal, their remembrances unreeled 
while their bones cracked like skeletons 
at a Death’s dance. 

“The dead call them,” it is said of 
those who depart. 


Hector heard those 
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More than once, 
while sitting at the table, he said to Jac- 
quette : “ How now! Why have you not 


mysterious voices. 


laid a cover for Fabrice?”’— an elder 
brother departed twenty years for an- 
other world. : 


Hector went inhisturn. He became 
excited that day about the garden : a lot 
of strawberries to transplant, and Jeanti 
would not do it ! Thereupon, he became 
angry, and in a second — all was over! 
We must say also that they had served 
a kind of bread soufflé with vanilla at 
breakfast, and at his age, it takes so 
little, you know! They had not time to 
toll the passing knell. 

As he died, bing, bang, a terrible storm 
burst forth, thunder and hail. All the 
garden was cut down ;, even the cy- 
presses in the cemetery, which let their 
broken branches hang when we went the 
next day to take Hector to the family 
vault. 

On our return, we found Hersilie 
bathed in tears. She wept for the loss 
of her brother, and also for the fruit 
which was cut down by the storm. “ My 
poor brother, how I loved him !” sighed 
she. “ Those peaches, which would have 
been ripe in eight days, alas!” And 
as we took our leave, her dear little tear- 
stained face emerged from the folds of 
her handkerchief. “Ah, my good Hec- 
tor,” added she, “he set so much store 
by his garden! And God was kind to 
him. He died without knowing how it 
hailed!” 

Alma Blakeman Jones. 
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‘OLA’S ROUGON-MACQUART FAMILY. 


THE tw, volumes to which the 
mostrema «able of modern novelists has 
given the twenty best years of his life 
are nearly completed. Sixteen have ap- 
peared, a seventeenth is announced, and 
the others are well blocked out. We 
have enough of the work to estimate 
the value of the whole; and this seems 
the better worth while because so many 
of the volumes have appeared isolated 
and out of connection. Not before the 
preface to Une Page d’Amour did the 
author avow his purpose, and explain his 
method of carrying it out. Hence those 
who know Zola only by L’Assommoir 
and Nana and La Terre have misappre- 
hended him, because they have not un- 
derstood that these stories were only 
chapters of a greater story. 

These books belong to a series planned 
so far back as 1868, and having for a pur- 


pose to show the influence on each other 


and on society of a single family of un- 
usual vigor and of unbridled passions. 
The period is that of the French empire, 
which is vividly depicted from the point 
of view of a constitutional republican. 

The Rougon-Macquart family de- 
scends from Adaline Fouquet, born in 
1768, at Plassans, an imaginary town in 
southeastern France. In 1786 she mar- 
ried a gardener in her employ named 
Rougon,—a rough-hewn peasant, coarse, 
heavy, vulgar, but strong and vigorous. 
By him she had a son Pierre, ancestor of 
all the Rougons inthe series. After his 
death she had a son and a daughter by 
a ne’er-do-well named Macquart. She 
finally became insane, and ended her 
days in an asylum. This taint of insan- 
ity was hereditary, and as the Rougons 
and Macquarts intermarried it becomes 
an important element in the story. 

La Fortune des Rougons opens in De- 
cember, 1851, when Louis Napoleon, 


after his failure at Strasbourg in 1830, 
and his fiasco at Boulogne in 1836, after 
his imprisonment and banishment, after 
the summary rejection of his assistance 
in 1848, but his subsequent election to 
the assembly and the four years’ presi- 
dency of the republic, is now meditating 
his coup a’ état. 

The shrewdest politicians who led the 
reactionary movement had hardly yet 
scented the empiré. They looked on 
Napoleon as a nonentity, a dreamer, in- 
capable of laying hands on France, and 
especially incapable of maintaining his 
authority should he attempt it. To them 
he was only a tool whom they made use 
of, and whom they would drop as soon 
as it was time for Henri V., the rightful 
claimant to show himself. True, they 
were becoming uneasy; they began to 
suspect they were being duped. But it 
was too late for them to recede, and when 
the blow fell they would be forced to ap- 
plaud, rejoiced at least that the republic 
had failed. 

The establishment of the French em- 
pire laid the foundation of the Rougons’ 
fortune. They had been lying in wait 
to rob the republic; as soon as it was 
strangled they assisted in plundering it. 

The Rougons were all alike in being 
swayed by an overmastering greed, but 
in each the desire was for a different 
object. Pierre Rougon’s greed was for 
money. He had robbed his brother, his 
sister, and his mother, till he had got all 
the family property into his hands. He 
had married the daughter of a merchant 
on the brink of bankruptcy, had acquired 
control of what proved a successful busi- 
ness, and for a time seemed on the road 


‘to fortune. But luck had turned against 


him, and when he retired in 1845, al- 
though his pale, clammy complexion, his 
heaviness, his languid manner, seemed 
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to savor of wealth, he had only ten thous- 
and dollars left,— a paltry four hundred 
a year. In his long, pale face, in-which 
his father’s features had borrowed a cer- 
tain refinement from those of his mother, 
one could discern the sly, crafty ambi- 
tion,the insatiable desire for gratification, 
the hard heart, and the envious hatred 
of the peasant’s son, converted by his 
mother’s fortune and nervous tempera- 
ment into a member of the middle 
classes. 

As he lived for money, so his wife, 
Félicité, lived for social power. All the 
resources of her poor little second floor 
were concentrated upon a yellow draw- 
ing room where she could entertain com- 
pany. She was a little, dark woman, 
and looked like one of those brown, lean, 
noisy grasshoppers that strike their 
heads against the almond trees with 
sudden hops. The slyness of a cat was 
visible under her narrow black eyes, as 
small as gimlet holes. The low, convex 
forehead, the nose slightly depressed at 
the root, the dilated nostrils, delicate 
and quivering as if the better to scent 
odors, the thin red line of her lips, her 
prominent chin,—all this physiognomy 
of a cunning dwarf was a living mask of 
intrigue, of active, envious ambition. 

With all her ugliness, Félicité had a 
sort of gracefulness about her that ren- 
dered her seductive. People said of her 
that she could be pretty or ugly as she 
pleased, according to the fashion in 
which she tied her magnificent hair. 
But it depended still more on the triutm- 
phant smile that illuminated her golden 
complexion when she thought she was 
getting the better of somebody. 

At this period the Rougons were pass- 
ing through a curious crisis of vanity 
and unsatiated appetite. The few proper 
feelings they may once have entertained 
were becoming exhausted. They posed 
as victims of evil fortune, not with res- 
ignation, but with the bitter determina- 
tion not to die till they had satisfied their 
ambition. But each day of poverty 
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When 


weighed them down the more. 
they recapitulated their vain attempts, 
recalling their thirty years’ struggle, and 
seeing their airy castles converted into 
this yellow drawing room, the shabbiness 
of which had to be concealed behind cur- 
tains, they were consumed with bitter 
rage. 

Then as a consolation they would de- 
vise plans for making a colossal fortune. 
Pierre dreamed of lighting upon some 
wonderful speculation, while Félicité 
fancied herself the winner of a hundred 
thousand francs in a lottery prize. They 
lived in one sole thought,— to make a 
fortune instantaneously ; to be rich and 
enjoy the kind of life they hungered for 
if only fora year. Their whole existence 
aimed at this end with the stubbornness 
of a beast. : 

This was their mood in December of 
1851,— on the lookout, exasperated by 
their bad luck, disposed to lay violent 
hands on fortune if they should meet 
her in a by-way. They were bandits 
lying in wait, ready to rifle and plunder 
events. 

Hence they had readily become tools 
of the enemies of the republic. Royal- 
ists who did not care to compromise 
themselves had helped Félicité to gather 
in her yellow drawing room the reaction- 
ary leaders. She had even risen at night 
and crept out stealthily, to pour vitriol 
on the roots of the poplar liberty tree 
planted in the square. 

Under instructions from their eldest 
son, now living in Paris and a confeder- 
ate of the prince-president, the Rougons 
had turned the current of talk in the 
yellow drawing room toward Bonapart- 
ism, and were at this time awaiting the 
coup d'état. They had taken this step 
with nervous apprehension, but under 
their son’s positive assurance of success, 
and with a promise of the local receiver- 
ship of taxes as soon as the empire was 
declared. 

Indeed, Félicité had become convinced 
that not only revolution but insurrection 
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as well was necessary to the fortune of 
the Rougons. A new dynasty is seldom 
founded save upon an affray. Blood is 
a good pasture. It would be fine if the 
Rougons, like certain other illustrious 
families, dated froma massacre. When 
the thought sent a cold chill through her 
marrow, she planted herself at the win- 
dow and contemplated the beautiful cur- 
tains of the present tax-receiver’s house, 
—curtains that would be hers after 


‘the bloodshed. This sustained her cour- 


age. 

On December Ist, they received a let- 
ter warning them that the crisis was at 
hand, and on the afternoon of the next 
day but one the news reached Plassans 
that Napoleon had proclaimed himself 
emperor. The yellow drawing room at 
once accepted the coup d’état, but grew 
alarmed as news came in of insurrection 
in neighboring towns. It was asserted 
that blood had been shed in Marseilles, 
and that rebellion had broken out in 
Paris. On the 7th, it was learned that 
three thousand insurgents would pass 
through Plassans, and most of the fre- 
quenters of the yellow drawing room 
fled to hide themselves. Among them 
all there was one hero. Sicardot, com- 
mander of the National Guard, was ready 
to defend the city with his life, and he 
called upon Pierre to follow him. Feéli- 
cité was equal to the emergency. Throw- 
ing herself between them, she clung to 
her husband, vowing that he should not 
leave her. Though he only half caught 
the clue, Pierre pretended to be eager to 
go, but allowed his wife to persuade him 
that it would be better for him to conceal 
himself, with a view to putting himself 
at the head of a reserve corps, to restore 
order when the insurgents had left the 
town. So he obtained from the com- 
mander a key to the cart-house where 
the ammunition was kept. And witha 
few cowardly companions he proceeded 
to defend Plassans by hiding himself, in 
order to render the town secure. 

It was eleven at night when the in- 
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surgents entered. They glanced at 
every window in apprehension of bullets, 
but saw hardly a shutter opened, and 
heard nothing save here and there a sti- 
fled exclamation. At the city hall they 
arrested the mayor, and made a prisoner 
of Commander Sicardot, who was furi- 
ous at finding himself unable to muster 
a corporal’s guard. 

They had come this way only because 
they needed food. This the mayor was 
glad enough to furnish, and by two 
o'clock the insurgents marched on again, 
taking a few functionaries as prisoners, 
and by request of Antoine Macquart, 
Pierre Rougon’s half brother, leaving 
behind a guard of twenty men under his 
charge. These took possession of the 
city hall, and Antoine ‘installed himself 
in the mayor’s chair, stuffed with the 
dignity of his unaccustomed surround- 
ings. 

This was Pierre’s opportunity. At 
five o’clock in the morning he stole out 
of his hiding place, crept stealthily into 
the city, trembling at every door, found 
the town sleeping like a top, unconscious 
of the danger it had passed through, and 
discovered that his hopes were realized, 
—the insurgents had abandoned the 
town to him. To him,—for had he not 
the key to the ammunition? Had he 
not by suggesting concealment become 
the recognized leader of his timid asso- 
ciates ? 

Yet he began to feel uneasy. What 
if the empire should have been estab- 
lished without his aid? What if Sicar- 
dot, instead of being arrested and carried 
away, had conquered the rebels, and 
shut them up in the citadel ? 

A cold perspiration broke out over 
him, and he hurried home, hoping that 
Félicité would give him some trustwor- 
thy information. He found the yellow 
drawing room lit, and saw the dark fig- 
ure of his wife at the window. She 
beckoned to him and threw him the key 
to the cart-house. This meant that he 
must arm his followers ; and as he picked 
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them up one by one he learned the 
real situation, and his terrors were ap- 
peased. 

There were forty-one of them alto- 
gether, and though they shook as with 
ague, they decided that they might ven- 
ture to attack the twenty insurgents, 
especially if they found them:asleep. 
They slouched along, clinging close to 
the shadow of the houses, and were al- 
most put to flight by the shaking of the 
brass dishes over a barber’s shop. At 
thecity hall only one window was lighted, 
and dawn was approaching. The sen- 
tinel at the door was fast asleep, and 
Rougon seized his gun, while a follower 
gagged him. This gave courage to their 
sinking hearts, and they advanced on 
tip-ttoe. In the guard room fifteen men 
were snoring the snore of the peaceful. 
Rougon left half the troop to guard 
them, and pushed on to lock up Mac- 
quart. He would gladly have assassin- 
ated his half brother, could he have done 
so securely, but he declaimed with dig- 
nity :— 

“T will discharge my duty, gentlemen. 
I have sworn to save the town from an- 
archy, and I will save it, even if I have 
to be the executioner of my nearest rel- 
ative.” 

Taking up the address that Macquart 
had prepared as leader of the insurgents, 
Rougon altered a few words and turned 
it into a capital address against them. 
He thus became recognized as head of 
the municipal commission, to have 
charge of affairs till the regular author- 
ities should be reinstated. Then he 
went home and sank into an arm-chair, 
exclaiming to Félicité, “It’s done; we 
shall have the receivership.” 

Unhappily, after a day or two mur- 
murs arose in the town. What signs 
were there of any such fierce struggle 


as Rougon and his friends reported? . 


Nobody had been killed, or even wound- 
ed ; the only damage was the shattering 
of a mirror by a ball from a musket ac- 
cidentally discharged. Who knew, even, 
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that the insurgents had been there at 
all? Was it not all a made-up story, to 
get power into the hands of a few am- 
bitious schemers ? 

“Tt’s all of a piece with their mirror,” 
said a lawyer. “ What a fuss they make 
over that broken glass! That Rougon 
is quite capable of firing a gun at it him- 
self, to make believe there was a battle 
going on.” 

Pierre suppressed acry of pain. What, 
they did not believe even in the mirror !* 
The legend of the Rougons would be 
effaced ; nothing wouid remain of their 
glory. | 

This new necessity drove them from 
the complications of comedy into the 
machinations of tragedy. Félicité saw 
that the town must be allowed to fall 
into a panic, in the midst of which Pierre 
should maintain a heroic attitude. So 
brother Antoine should be the instru- 
ment, and if possible the victim. 

She found him still a prisoner, and by 
offering him release and a thousand 
francs she bribed him to incite and lead 
an attack of the republicans upon the 
city hall. 

On the morning agreed Pierre was 
particularly careful of his toilet. His 
wife combed his hair and tied his cravat. 
She turned him round like a child go- 
ing toa distribution of prizes, and as- 
sured him that he would make a good 
figure in the midst of the serious events 
about to occur. His big, pale face wore 
an air of grave dignity and heroic dée- 
termination, as he received her final in- 
structions : he was not to abandon his 
courageous attitude; he was to close 
the gates hermetically, to leave the town 
in agoniesof terror within the ramparts; 
if possible he should appear the only 
citizen willing to die for the cause of 
order. 

What a day! The Rougons still speak 
of it as though it was a glorious and de- 
cisive battle. Antoine, like the hired 
assassin that he was, led his handful of 
unsuspecting republicans to the city 
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hall ; shouted, “Come, my friends!” 
the signal agreed upon with Rougon; 
and jumped aside to escape the shower 
of bullets that came pouring out from 
the ambushed guard within. 

This time there was blood and death, 
and wide-spread terror. Pierre alone, 
unrecognized as the contriver of the 
slaughter, stood forth magnificent as the 
defender of Plassans. He even forbade 
the removal of the corpses, that all the 
town might see how real was the danger 
from which he had saved it. 

Thus it was that this grotesque per- 
son, this pale, flabby, tun-bellied citizen 
became, in one night, a terrible hero, 
whom nobody dared to ridicule any more. 
He was decorated, and awarded the 
promised receivership of taxes. Félicité 
moved into the house she had so often 
gazed at with longing eyes, and peered 
through the curtains she had coveted. 
Thus rose “ The Fortunes of the Rou- 
gons.” I do not know where else to 
find an explanation so adequate of the 
possibility of the coup d’état, as in this 
picture of the self-seeking and counter- 
intriguing inhabitants of Plassans. 

The Rougons had three sons, for 
whom Félicité had insisted upon a col- 
lege education, hoping that among them 
would be found at least one of superior 
intellect who would enrich them all. For 
atime this ambition seemed doomed like 
the rest of her aspirations to disappoint- 
ment. Two of them devoted themselves 
to law, and the third to medicine. When 
they had exhausted at Paris the resour- 
ces of the family, and were obliged to 
return and establish themselves in the 
provinces, the country seeméd to recon- 
quer its prey. They idled about and 
grew fat. The bitterness of her ill-luck 
again assailed Félicité. Her sons were 
making her bankrupt. They returned 
no interest upon the capital they repre- 
sented. 

In 1848 the eldest, Eugene, was near- 
ly forty years old, of middle height, bald, 
and growing stout. He had his father’s 
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face,—long, with broad features. Be- 
neath his skin, one could perceive the 
fatness that produced the soft round- 
ness of his features, and gave to his face 
the yellow whiteness of wax. Though 
his massive square head betokened the 
peasant, when he raised his drooping 
lids, and darted a swift glance from his 
eyes, his physiognomy was transfigured, 
lit up from within, as it were. At such 
times the commonplace plainness of his 
big nose, his fleshy lips, and his long 
cheeks, was really attractive in its ap- 
pearance of. strength and energy. In 
the son’s case, the father’s ponderous- 
ness had turned-to gravity. This big 
fellow usually exhibited a formidable, 
sleepy attitude. From his heavy, languid 
movements, one would have thought he 
was a giant, stretching his limbs for 
action. He cherished lofty ambitions, 
possessed domineering instincts, and 
showed a singular contempt for trifling 
expedients, and small fortunes. 

A month before the revolution broke 
out, Eugene became restless. He seemed 
to anticipate the crisis by a sort of in- 
stinct, and he went back to Paris to seek 
his fortune, with a bare hundred dollars 
in his pocket. He cast in his lot with 
the followers of Louis Napoleon, and 
though times became so hard. for him 
that he had to peddle olive oil, and bor- 
row boots to wear, he splashed through 
the mud to recruit adherents, and on the 
morning of the coup d’état he took pos- 
session of the Palais Bourbon, at the 
head of a regiment of the line. So he 
became the trusted confidant of the Em- 
peror, and in the volume devoted to his 
career he is “Son Excellence Eugene 
Rougon.” 

Nor was this promotion undeserved. 
As his father’s greed was for money, so 
his was for power: power for its own 
sake, quite apart from hankerings after 
riches, and honor, and pride of place. 
Grossly ignorant, and of little skill in 
anything apart from the management of 
men, his keen craving after power raised 
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him intothe highest place in the govern- 
ment, developing in his heavy nature a 
cunning skill and a wonderful energy. 
He believed in himself, took his convic- 
tions for reasons, and held everything 
subordinate to the augmentation of his 
own personal influence. Addicted to no 
sensual vice, he yet had secret orgies in 
which his reveling was in dreams of ob- 
taining supreme power. He was cer- 
tainly the greatest of the Rougons. 

“ Ah, you want to know my story, do 
you ?” he says on one occasion. 

“ Well, it’s very easily told. My grand- 
father sold vegetables. I myself, till I 
was forty years old, kicked my heels as 
country lawyer in the depths of the prov- 
inces. Yesterday I was unknown, I was 
nothing. Tomorrow I shall be what- 
ever I like. I am a power. Those other 
fellows make me shrug my shoulders 
when they prate of their devotion tothe 
empire. Do they really love it? Do 
they appreciate it? Haven’t they con- 
formed themselves to all kinds of gov- 
ernments? I have grown up with the 
empire. I have made it, and it has made 
me. I was named chevalier after the 1oth 
of December, officer in January of 51, 
commander on the 15th of August, ’54, 
and grand officer three monthsago. Un- 
derthe presidency I was entrusted with 
the portfolio of public works; later on the 
Emperor charged me with a mission to 
England ; since then I have entered the 
council of state and the senate,—”’ 

“ And tomorrow what will you enter ?”’ 
Clorinde interrupted with a laugh be- 
neath which she tried to conceal her 
curiosity. 

He stopped short and looked at her. 

“You are very inquisitive, Mademoi- 
selle Machiavelli,” he said. 

His stopping short was much less re- 
markable than his self-revelation, for he 
was a listener, not a talker.: In his pon- 
derous power of persistence he closely 
resembled our own General Grant. He 
was capable of any self-repression de- 
manded by his main purpose. The only 
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great longing of his life was to marry 
this Clorinde, an Italian adventuress ; 
but he thought his ambition must be 
furthered by a wife of solemn respecta- 
bility, who would give tone to his estab- 
lishment. He had a two-days’ struggle, 
in which his stern, set tace was puffed 
out by the contest waging within him, 
and his bull-like neck was swollen, and 
his muscles strained as if he were chok- 
ing. But he conquered his passion, and 
married as ambition dictated. The ro- 
mantic reader will be glad to learn that 
he made a blunder, and owed his final 
dismissal from power to the superior 1n- 
fluence of the litt'te woman he had 
thought unworthy to be his coajutor 
But from his point of view the renuncia- 
tion was heroic. 

Withal he was true to his friends: to 
the friends of his obscurity and of his 
struggles, as well as those of his glory. 
Indeed, their demands upon him, their 
assumed ownership of him, are portrayed 
with marvelous power. His story isthe 


political story of the empire,’ and the 


best picture that has appeared of the 
men and women and measures of that 
time. The public speeches given in the 
book are the speeches actually made, 
quoted from the official reports. The 
descriptions, as of the christening of the 
prince imperial, are as exact in detail as 
they are vivid. The student of French 
history will find few books more profit- 
able than “ His Excellency Eugene Rou- 
¥3 

gon. 

As Eugene was the greatest, so the 
second son, Aristide, was the meanest 
of the Rougons. His greed was for self- 
indulgence. His family, coarse peasants 
with brute appetites, had matured too 
rapidly, and all the desires for sensual 
indulgence had centered in Aristide, 
augmented by a precocious education, 
and rendered more insatiable and dan- 
gerous by their deliberateness. “I would 
set the whole town afire if I wanted to 
warm my feet,” he says on one occasion. 

Henceas Son Excellence Eugene Rou- 
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gon had depicted the politics of the 
empire, so La Curée, which tells the 
story of Aristide, deals with its social 
corruption. Renée, his wife, and Max- 
ime, his effeminate son, are products of 
an artificial and unwholesome life, where 
the aim is no longer to satisfy passion, 
but to stimulate satiety. 

Such conditions usually accompany 
enormous wealth suddenly acquired. 
This came to Aristide through marriage 
with a wealthy girl that needed a father 
for her child, multiplied by advance in- 
formation as to where the emperor was 
to cut through the great avenues that 
rebuilt Paris. Learning what property 
was to be condemned, Aristide purchased 
it below its value and sold it to the city 
for several times its cost, his official posi- 
tion, obtained through Eugene, enabling 
him to combine with other official rob- 
bers to secure an extravagant appraise- 
ment. It is the story ona larger scale 


of Boss Shepard and the Washington 
ring. 
The greed of the third son, Pascal, 


was for knowledge. He was a noble fel- 
low, eminent as a scientist, and in his 
practice as a physician giving preference 
to his poorer patients. Above all he was 
a student of heredity, and had the more 
patience with his unworthy relatives, 
because he was observing in each the 
resultant of inherited traits and individ- 
ual environment. His book is to be the 
last of the series, and will bea summary 
of all the rest as seen through his reflec- 
tions. 

The Rougons had also two daughters, 
Sidonie, the elder, has no special book, 
but flits like a harpy through them all, 
encouraging and pandering to unworthy 
desires in order to gratify her own greed, 
which seems to be for corruption. In 
spite of this inheritance her daughter 
Angélique, discarded in infancy and 
brought up among purifying and elevat- 
ing surroundings, finds no sin to struggle 
against save now and then a whirlwind 
of anger, and gives us in Le Réve a char- 
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acter so pure that when the bishop 
administers the extreme unction, his 
solemn words ‘seek to purify her only 
from offenses she has never so much as 
dreamed of. . 

The story of Marthe, the younger 
daughter, is told in La Conguéte de 
Plassans. She married her cousin, 
Frangois Mouret, who secured a compe- 
tence as a hatter in Marseilles. When 
they retired from business they settled 
down near the home of her childhood, 
happy and contented. They had aroom 
to let, and took a priest and his mother 
to lodge withthem. This Abbé Faujas 
was an emissary of the emperor, sent to 
Plassans to win over the old nobility to 
the imperial cause. This he accomplish- 
es with rare diplomacy ; but incidentally 
he makes himself master of the Mourets’ 
home, insinuating his own influence un- 
til the discord in this once peaceful fam- 
ily becomes unbearable. The wife is driv- 
en to an asylum, and the husband also 
becomes insane, burns his dwelling, and 
dies in the midst of the flames, clutching 
the false priest by the throat. 

In the Abbé Faujas, Zola has depicted 
in black colors the influence of the priest 
in the household,—an influence much 
made use of by Louis Napoleon. Faujas 
was personally chaste and frugal, and 
self-denying to the point of asceticism. 
But he was unlicensed in his greed for 
power, and respected no relations that 
interfered with it. Hence he wasa dan- 
gerous man, and in him some of the cus- 
toms of the Romish Church are shown 
to be dangerous. 

But Zola has a sympathetic grasp of 
the inner spirit of the Catholic faith, as 
he shows in La Faute de l Abbé Mouret. 
This abbé is the younger son of Fran- 
cois and Marthe, and in their story had 
been absorbed into the church by the 
Abbé Faujas. He became the gentlest 
of devotees, and amidst most unspiritual 
surroundings he breathed into the cere- 
monials of the church the real faith that 
should animate them. 
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“To my mind,” says Andrew Lang, 
“the most impressive passage in M. 
Zola’s novels is the mass celebrated by 
the Abbé Mouret in the empty, ruinous 
church, which to him is the very House 
of God. The old housekeeper brings 
the sacred vessels—with no more re- 
spect than if they were her household 
pots and pans —and hobbles about the 
church snuffing the candles. A mis- 
chievous chorister boy repeats the re- 
sponses, and is lost in the unintelligible 
Latin which he tries to spell. ‘Orate, 
fratres,’ cries the priest aloud, turning 
with uplifted hands to the empty bench- 
es. Then he prays at the altar, while 
the yellow morning sun floods the 
church, leaving the great daub of the 
Christ crucified alone in the shadow. 
The rickety old furniture of the confes- 
sional creaks ; the sounds of the waking 
world come in; a great tree has thrust 
its boughs through a broken window; 
the long, weedy grass of the untrodden 
court peeps through the chinks of the 
door, and threatens to encroach on the 
nave. From the boughs of the service- 
tree and through the open window the 
sparrows begin to peer; they flit in and 
fly away again, and at last grow bold and 
march up the floor to the altar, as when 
St. Francis preached to the birds.” 

Here, as everywhere, Zola astonishes 
us by the multitude and exactness of 
details, as he does in Le Réve by his in- 
timate acquaintance with the robes of 
the clergy, and with the technical skill 
that enters into their embroidery. For 
Angélique was adopted into a family 
that lived under the shadow of a cathe- 
dral, and had wrought its vestments for 
generations ; and she developed a skill 
that was religious as well as artistic. 

The elder son of the Mourets, Octave, 
left home before the family misfortunes 
had culminated, and came,to Paris as 
clerk in a dry goods house. His earlier 
adventures are told in Pot-Bouille, a 
picture of bourgeois life in an apartment 
house. But he was no ordinary clerk. 
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He had broad and sound views of a de- 
veloping business, which his marriage 
with the owner and her subsequent death 
enabled him to realize. Soa special book 
is given to Au Bonheur des Dames, the 
name he gave to an enormous establish- 
ment rivaling Les Magazins du Louvre 
and Au Bon Marché, having 3,000- em- 
ployés, and sales of $200,000 a day. 

Where could Zola have learned all the 
details of this remarkable story? From 
the price of a yard of braid to the prin- 
ciples that underlie a successful retail 
business, all seems to him as familiar as 
his alphabet. That the big establish- 
ments must grow bigger, while the 
smaller go to the wall, he makes clear by 
parallel histories of both. The huge 
emporiums give better goods for less 
money. On the other hand, they stim- 
ulate unnecessary purchases, and have 
developed among shoppers a covetous- 
ness so common and often so irresistible 
that our century has invented name for 
it, and calls it kleptomania. After one 
has read this book, an observant hour at 
Macy’s or at Jordan, Marsh, & Co.’s be- 
comes a new sensation. It is as though 
one had had a confidential chat with the 
proprietors, and knew all the particulars 
of the history of the business. its organ- 
ization, and its daily routine. 

With like minuteness, Ze Ventre de 
Paris describes the central market of 
the city. A page, for instance, is given 
to a stall of cheese, where twenty kinds 
are vividly pictured,— some of them too 
vividly for a reader whose nostrils are 
in sympathetic connection with his 
imagination. 

The heroine of this book is Lisa 
Macquart, a daughter of Antoine, 
Pierre’s half-brother. She keeps a pork- 
butcher’s shop, and is honest, frugal, and 
sofar as her range of view permits, just. 
Yet in her love of peace and comfort 
she is so unjust to her husband’s broth- 
er that her nephew, Claude Lantier, clos- 
es the book with this reflection : ‘‘ What 
scoundrels respectable people are!’ 
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Indeed, the title adopted for the English 
translation comes from Claude’s classifi- 
cation of mankind into “The Fat and 
the Lean,” two hostile groups, in which, 
contrary to Pharach’s dream, the fat 
devour the lean and grow sleek over it. 

In Pauline, however, Lisa’s daughter, 
all selfish love of ease disappears, and 
her life becomes a perpetual renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice. Her story, told 
in La Jote de Vivre, extorted commen- 
dation even from critics who had con- 
demned the previous volumes of the 
series. It was her hardest of lots to 
devote herself to Lazare Chanteau, an 
incomplete genius, in whom the heredi- 
tary trait of insanity just prevented his 
becoming a great philanthropist. 

In the first book of the series, Lisa’s 
sister Gervaise had acquired a taste for 
liquor by drinking anisette with her 
mother. When trouble comes upon her 
in L’ Assommotr, this appetite, long dor- 
mant, wakes to devour her, and the in- 
fluence of the dramshops of Paris is por- 
trayed with terrible power. The next 
book is named for ana, her daughter, 
who shows how a gilded fly, conceived 
in a corrupted society, becomes a pesti- 
lence. Under her windows, as she lay 
dying of smallpox, loathsome end of a 
loathsome life, the crowd was urging 
with rustling feet, “Onto Berlin! On 
to Berlin!” Her death foretold the dis- 
solution of the unwholesome govern- 
ment she typified. 

L’@Zuvre gives us pictures of the art- 
ist life of Paris, but more especially 
shows how in Claude Lantier, Nana’s 
brother, the ancestral trait of insanity 
denies accomplishment to his unques- 
tioned genius, and finally drives him to 
suicide. 

This is the only story of the series 
that I found tedious ; and on the other 
hand, of all Zola’s noveis I was most 
powerfully impressed by Germina/, in 
which Etienne Lantier, the third of 


these unhappy children, becomes an un- 
successful leader of workmen. 
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I had read of the struggle for suste- 
nance in the mining districts, but I nev- 
er had any realizing sense of the degra- 
dation of such a life, till I read how 
Catharine Maheu, fifteen years old and 
pale and slight, woke from habit at 
four in the morning, roused her father 
and brothers, prepared a warm drink for 
them from the grounds of yesterday’s 
coffee, eked out from the solitary piece 
of bread four little sandwiches for lunch, 
carefully graded according to size, from 
big father down totiny Jeanlin; donned 
her boy’s clothes, and went with the 
others down.into the pit for her day’s 
work in a heated tunnel, where, bent 
double, she filled truck after truck with 
coal and pushed them seventy yards 
along the trail to the inclined plane. 
She perspired and panted, felt her joints 
crack sometimes, but she uttered no 
complaint. She had become callous from 
habit, as if the common lot of all was to 
live like this, bent in twain. 

What a life fora human being! And 
these beings were human. They were 
patient, industrious, just;— often gener- 
ous toone another. They had occasional 
enjoyment of a kind, and were fairly 
contented,—till the strike came. But 
the strike ; how, save in a story told as 
vividly as this, can an outsider feel what 
a strike means to the mother of a family 
of ten, when the two dollars a week on 
which she has managed tofeed themafter 
a fashion, is suddenly cut off? Itis a 
book to make men serious, this Germz?- 
nal. 

Jean Macquart, the brother of Lisa 
and of Gervaise, was a strong, hardy 
fellow, of the good-natured and well- 
meaning kind that seem born to bear 
the buffets of fortune. He applied him- 
self diligently at school, but it took him 
a day to learn what his comrades mas- 
tered in an hour. He became appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker, but his father 
robbed him of his earnings and seduced 
his sweetheart. Heserved inthe army, 
but got only its dangers and privations. 
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Finally he became a farm laborer, and 
in La Terre his wife is outraged and 
murdered and his home taken from him. 
And yet he is powerless to avenge him- 
self. 

This book has been called less a novel 
than an impassioned treatise on political 
economy. Zola believes that the crav- 
ing for individual owhership of land has 
become in France a monomania, absorb- 
ing all that is noble and elevating even 
most of what is human, in the one over- 
mastering greed for another slice of 
land. 

The picture he paints is repulsive, and 
is doubtless exaggerated in that it gives 
only the darker side of the picture. It 
is perhaps true, as his critics have 
claimed, that the book was inspired by 
his disgust at the difficulty of buying 
additional land for his country place on 
the Seine. Yet it is interesting to note 
that so fair-minded an observer as Fred- 
erick Harrison, a firm believer in the 
subdivision of land, has lately confessed 
that, while the French peasant is not the 
monster Zola has pictured him, he yet 
manifests many of the vices that Zola 
ascribes to him : that he is low-minded, 
and lecherous, and penurious beyond 
belief. 

Finally, in the last of these sixteen 
volumes—not in the order of their ap- 
pearance, but as I have grouped them to 
show the relationship of the characters 

-we have the sad love-story of Héléne, 
sister of Francois Mouret, Une Page 
@ Amour. Here the great city of Paris 
appears as the chorus of the old Greek 
plays, and is described in all its phases, 
is seen from Passy. 

What a picture these sixteen books 
furnish of French life in the middle of 
the nineteenth century! Here are the 
church, the state, the tarm, the mar- 
ket, the mine, the real estate speculator, 
the merchant prince, the artist, the pol- 
itician,—city and provincial,—the cour- 
tesan, the dram-seller and his victims. 
When the three other special volumes 
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appear, dealing, if one may judge from 
their titles, with the railroad, the bank- 
ing-house, and the army, with the final 
volume summing up the whole from the 
point of view of the truly scientific phy- 
sician, we may say securely that no 
period of the world’s history has been 
more minutely and vividly recorded than 
the French life of this era in this series 
of novels. 

But are they wholesome reading ? The 
question is a fair one, and deserves a 
frank answer. Zolais known as a real- 
ist. He thinks there is nothing that 
may not be described in literature, and 
that whatever is described at all should 
be described just as it is, as vividly and 
exactly as possible. Hence he admits 
many scenes that most writers and most 
readers of English consider improper ; 
and in place of veiled allusion and innu- 
endo he uses plain and direct language, 
speaking, the average reader will think, 
with brutal openness. 

This is often startling and disagreea- 
ble. We are accustomed to regard it a 
mark of advancing civilization that the 
functions of the body, in proportion as 
they are more respectedand more health 
fully provided for, disappear more and 
more from common observation, and be. 
come individually private. If I offera 
man at dinner a slice of Strasbourg pie, 
for instance, it is sufficient for him to 
decline it; and I do not expect him to 


explain the imperfections of his diges- 


tive apparatus that make it unwise for 
him to eat it. This may be a matter of 
moment to him and to his physician, but 
it is not to be intruded upon the public. 
It is not that he keepsa secret from me: 
he is simply reticent about what is a mat- 
ter of only personal concern. 

This reticence, the traveler learns, is 
more marked in America than in Eng- 
land ; and when one crosses the Channel 
he finds less and less of it as he journeys 
south through France and Italy, while 
in some parts of Spain it seems unknown. 
Zola is of Italian descent, and there may 
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be something of Venetian freedom in his 
pages. Freedom there certainly is, not 
seldom carried over into license. He 
has as little reticence as an anatomical 
atlas. Hence he is not safe reading for 
those to whom an anatomical atlas would 
offer unsafe pictures. 

But the indictment must go no farther. 
If he is as free from conventional restric- 
tions as an anatomical atlas, he is also 
as rigidly scientific. There is not in all 
his works a licentious page. He de- 
scribes sin, but he has no sympathy with 
it. Nota guilty scene is so depicted that 
the reader could wish to have been a 
participant. It is not merely that nem- 
esis will follow,— there is a certain fas- 
cination to youth in the thought of pur- 
chasing an hour of bliss at the cost of 
indefinite after punishment: but to 
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Zola’s mind the guilty hour is not bliss- 
ful. A pure man in his private life, he 
personally detests and despises sensual 
indulgence. Hence when he describes 
vice, he describes it a physician would 
describe the manifestations of a disease. 

To my mind such passages are blots, 
artistic blemishes. But beneath this 
fungus there is a vigorous oak, and only 
an eye in search of it will be fixed upon 
the fungus. 

Certainly theoak is masterly. A com- 
prehensive observer, a keen analyst, a 
luxuriant word painter, Zola is, above 
all, a conscientious artist. He believes 
in his work ; he has wrought into it his 
life and heart and soul ; and with all its 
blemishes I believe he has accomplished 
the greatest literary achievement of the 
younger men of this generation. 

C. W. Bardeen. 


SPORT IN RUSSIA. 


SporT, as it is understood in these 
United States and in England, isin Rus- 
sia practically limited to the hunting- 
field. The games and pastimes of the 
lower classes are of too primitive a char- 
acter to be dignified into sport. Among 
the upper and middle classes, boat and 
horse races are patronized to a certain 
extent, but they are only comparatively 
recent importations, and cannot for a 
moment be compared to our own races. 
The Russian Anglomaniacs pretend to 
be deeply interested in horseflesh and 
yachting, but their learned discussions 
on these subjects would cause an Eng- 
lish jockey or an American crack yachts- 
man but a weariness of the flesh and 
vexation of spirit. Foot ball, croquet, 
lawn tennis, cricket, base ball, bicycling 
as a fine art, pedestrianism, prize fight- 
ing, running contests, are either entirely 


unknown, or else have but a very limited 
circle of adepts. The ultra-fashionable 
affect some of the English out-door 
games, but it is merely a fad, a passing 
“wrinkle.” 

The colleges and universities, which 


‘among the Anglo-Saxons take so prom- 


inent: a part in the athletic pursuits of 
their countries, are in Russia excluded 
from all sports, unless the game that 
most frequently has for its goal the 
mines of Siberia or the halter, can be 
called by that name. 

The shooting matches and horse races 
for the private and commissioned offi- 
cers of the army are under the control 
of the government, and form, to a cer- 
tain extent, a part of the regular drill. 
This, of course, takes away much of the 
zest they may have otherwise possessed. 
Yes, taken all in alJ, sport is unknown 
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in the land of the Tzar; even betting, 
strange to say,—for the Russian privi- 
leged classes are inveterate gamblers,— 
is not very popular. 

Yet, though sport does not thrive in 
Russia, there are many games, and the 
people are not without their pastimes. 
At the head, of course, stand the win- 
ter amusements; skating, toboggan 
slides, and sleighing on the troykas, and 
in the villages the spinning bees. In 
summer large parties ransack the woods 
and fields for berries, mushrooms, and 
nuts. These excursions are nothing but 
picnics with large opportunities for very 
spirited flirting. 

Yet, important as all these open air 
games are, they form but a small part of 
the popular amusements, which, owing 
largely to the severity of the climate, 
take place indoors, and as among most 
primitive people, are chiefly occasions 
for amore or less extensive eating and 
drinking. 

Such are mainly the recreations of 
the peasants and tradesmen. The privi- 
leged classes, besides indulging in most 
of the above quoted amusements, have, 
as here, their theaters, concerts, mas- 
querades, picture or flower shows, lect- 
ures, lion hunting, receptions, routs, fre- 
quent balls, and so on. 

The attractions of the green cloth, 
however, are preeminent. All Russia 
—from the frozen north to the sunny 
south, and from the Baltic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean — gambles, either in the mild 
form of the so-called commercial games, 
like whist or preference, or bucks the 
tiger known as stukolka or Cossack 
faro. In the provinces gambling is fre- 
quently the only mental excitement ac- 
cessible. From evening till morning the 
local aristocracy, composed usually of 
_the government officials, a few of the 
country squires, who are, too poor to 
pass their winter at St. Petersburg, the 
officers of the garrison, and the higher 
ecclesiastics, shuffle, cut, and deal, deal, 
cut, and shuffle; at every reception the 
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cardroom is an inevitable adjunct, al 
though in such cases the stakes are sel- 
dom large. Gambling is so universal that 
in a small town on the southwest shore 
of the Crimea the club serves actually 
for a lighthouse, as a long row of win- 
dows fronting the sea is almost never 
dark before daylight. 

In the army, gambling is still more 
prevalent than among the civilians. Fre- 
quently in camp, when the soldiers’ tents 
are dark and silent, the officers’ quarters 
shine like huge lanterns from the light 
within, to be extinguished only when the 
morning reveille sounds. Of late the 
gambling has lost much of its former 
fierceness, as the greater part of the 
nobility since the abolition of serfdom 
is much impoverished. 

In former times, before Peter the 
Great introduced his sweeping reforms, 
a great many rude sports flourished in 
Russia. Bear baiting, cock, gander, and 
dog fights were of frequent occurrence, 
and fist fighting, especially in large bod- 
ies, was common. The latter custom 
has come down to our own times, and 
can occasionally be seen even now in 
localities remote from the large cities. 

I remember, when a boy, I was once 
during the Easter holidays on a visit to 
a small town of Great Russia, and wit- 
nessed such a battle. It was a most 
exciting and startling sight. A large 
public place in the center of the town 
was occupied by a great mass of pleasure 
seekers. The appearance was very harm- 
less. Men, women, and children, most 
of them belonging to the lower classes,. 
in national holiday costume, strolled 
along, forming small groups, eating 
pumpkin and sunflower seeds, or St. 
John’s bread and cakes. Volunteer sing- 
ers amused the public unpaid; every- 
where were laughing and merriment. I 
stood with my tutor a little aside on the 
steps of a store, looking curiously on the 
picturesque scene. Suddenly sounded 
all over the bazaar the cry, “ Away, 
women! Away! Give place!” 
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The women thus cautioned fled in all 
directions with their children, taking 
refuge on the raised sidewalks and _ be- 
neath empty market halls. On the op- 
posite side of the bazaar two groups 
were forming, shouting, teasing, chal- 
lenging oneanother, remaining, however, 
in their position. Only the small boys 
passed from word to action. On the free 
space between the two armies the first 
skirmish began; it was nothing serious 
though, there being more noise than 
fight. 

The fathers and older brothers in the 
regular army encouraged the little cham- 
pions, approving or scolding them. 
Gradually, bigger boys joined the fight- 
ers right and left. It grew warmer. The 
bulk of both armies were forming in line, 
and slowly approaching each other. 

All must be bare-fisted and empty- 
handed ; even to hold a few copper coins 
in the fist to make it heavier was pro- 
hibited. It was looked on as a disgrace 
and dishonor to the party, if any one 
employed unfair means. In case of de- 
tection, the victim received so fearful a 
beating that it generally ended in death 
or a long illness. 

The boldest before the line opened the 
fight; a terrible crash followed; the 
links of the line of suburbans — who 
were fighting against those of the cen- 
tral part of the town — were broken in 
a moment by the first’ attack, and they 
fought now singly and in groups, re- 
treating to their quarters. I thought 
they were lost, when I saw emerging 
from a narrow by-street a young fellow 
on the side of the suburbans, who was 
greeted with immense enthusiasm. 

“The blacksmith! The blacksmith! 
Hurrah, [van! Don’t make a backward 
step now. Forward, blacksmith! For- 
ward! Help us beat these miserable 
tailors and shoemakers! Hurrah, com. 
rades! Forward!” 

And forward they went. Ivan, the 
blacksmith, paused fora moment. He 
was a stout-built, broad-shouldered man, 
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clad in black velvet trousers, a red cotton 
shirt, high top-boots, a fur-bordered caf- 
tan and a beaver cap. Throwing his caf- 
tan on the snow, he gave a smart toss to 
his cap. A slight pallor overspread his 
cheeks, and he dashed into the midst of 
the crowd. His friends gave way before 
him, so that he soon reached the enemy. 

What an influence he must have had 
overall these people! His friends, con- 
fident of victory, now stood their ground 
bravely, though as yet advancing very 
slowly. His antagonists lost their boast- 
fulness, calling for their chief and most 
renowned fighter, a huge, heavy-built 
driver, who was smothering the suburb- 
ans on another wing. 

As soon as he heard the cry, “ Black- 
smith!” he tried to meet him, but being 
surrounded on every side by a human 
wall, was forced to fight for every step. 
He could not arrive in time. The black- 
smith dashed headlong into the living 
mass, and made a large break ; his com- 
rades following broke the center, divid- 
ing the enemy in two. 

It was terrible to see Ivan making his 
way. He was regarded as the strong- 
est man in his community, and how 
much this reputation had to do with his 
success was difficult to decide. Nobody 
faced him in the right manner; right 
and left, the men fell as if killed. 

The excitement of the bystanders was 
so great that many could not restrain 
themselves. I saw rich, respected mer- 
chants throwing their costly fur cloaks 
on the snow, to join the combatants. 
Every order had now ceased. Wounded 
and swooning men were brought out 
every five minutes, badfy disfigured, and 
covered with blood. 

The burghers lost ground more and 
more. Their chief fighter having aban- 
doned his position on the left wing, gave 
thesuburbans time to recover, and press | 
their antagonists with more force. At 
last the driver succeeded in freeing him- 
self, and now challenged his rival, the 
blacksmith, 
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As soon as the news spread among the 
combatants, the fight in general abated, 
and a wide circle was formed around the 
two chiefs. 

“Well,” said the driver, “shall we fight 
for all, and finish it between us two?” 

It was the first time they had met, 
although they knew each other by name, 
and they hesitated to begin. 

“ All right,” answered Ivan; ‘that 
will be the shortest way to finish your 
boasting. You said you would kill me; 
now there is a chance for you to try.” 

Still they hesitated, knowing very well 
that fame, reputation, and perhaps life 
itself, were at stake. But the driver lost 
his temper, and with a wide flourish 
struck the first blow right in the breast. 

The blacksmith staggered, trembling 
from head to foot under the heavy blow, 
but held his ground. “Now my turn,” 
he said. 
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Neither defended himself, but each 
received the strokes in plain figure. For 
almost two minutes they gave and re- 
ceived the fearfulest blows. When, 
struck on the temple, the huge driver 
fell in a heap (three weeks later he died 
of inflammation of the brain), over his 
body the suburbans rushed on their 
enemies, — without doing much harm, 
however ; as the fight is allowed only on 
neutral grounds, and once off the battle- 
field they were safe. 

In this fight almost eight hundred 
persons took part. During the first 
quarter of our century, such fights were 
not infrequent among students of rival 
schools. 

Now all such contests are rendered 
impossible by the vigilance of the police, 
and the school life of the Russian youth 
is too gloomy and depressed to admit 
such exuberance of animal spirits. 

Borys F. Gosow. 


A PARK EXPERIENCE. 


Ir was in front of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco that I first saw 
him. The distress among the large 
number of unemployed men in the city 
had aroused some philanthropic citizens, 
and work had been procured for them 
in beautifying Golden Gate Park. I 
stood idly watching the line of men that 
was forming in answer to the summons 
for workmen to make roads at one dollar 
and a half a day, and I had just remarked 
the foreign physiognomy of face after 
face, when my attention was held by his 
fine head. 

There was a pathetic droop to the 
shoulders under the shabby genteel 
coat, which spoke of the disheartened 
man past middle age, of the man along 
in years who is “down on his luck.” 


But in the eyes shone a look of patient 
fervor that rises above mean surround- 


ings. “ What could have brought him 
to this pass!” I thought. Dissipation 
had not stamped her stencil of: owner- 
ship there, and one look in his eyes put 
the thought of vice out of the question. 

His manner towards his comrades 
betrayed the easy courtesy of a gentle- 
man ; and the thought of him, as I pic- 
tured him wheeling a barrow or handling 
a shovel, returned to me several times 
during the day. 

A week later, when, in strolling 
through the Park entrance, I saw him 
waiting his turn to be paid off for his 
day’s work, the sight gave me positive 
pain. The fervent hope that I mentally 
uttered, that old age might find me out 
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of reach of the “ sharp sting of poverty,” 
was followed by a feeling of irritation 
with this fine-faced old gentleman for 
allowing circumstances to place him in 
a position that must bid so openly for 
sympathy and commiseration. 

As he stood patiently waiting, his 
whole attitude expressing physical fa- 
tigue, I saw him start violently when his 
eyes rested on a handsome carriage that 
was being driven slowly past. Sucha 
beseeching, pleading look I have never 
seen in a man’s face. I noticed that the 
occupant of the carriage, a young and 
strikingly handsome woman, also ap- 
peared to be greatly agitated. I did not 
know whether the man’s gaze was the 
cause of her excitement or not, but she 
screened her face with her elaborate lace 
parasol, and leaned far back among the 
carriage cushions. 

A turn of the road brought me face to 
face with the carriage, which had drawn 
up at the edge of the shrubbery. The 
lady regarded me keenly for an instant, 
and then said quickly in a low tone : — 

“Pardon me for asking such a favor 
of a stranger, but would you be kind 
enough to ask the old gentléman who is 
standing in line to come here for a mo- 
ment ?” 

I hastened back to where he had been 
standing, but the line had broken and I 
saw a group of men around a form 
stretched upon the grass. A glance 
showed me that it was he. 

We lifted him, still unconscious, into 
the carriage, and at a word of entreaty 
from the lady I accompanied them on 
their drive into the city. 

She seemed wildly distressed. “ Poor 
old hands!”’ she cried, as she tenderly 
chafed the hands of the old man and 
kissed them, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. “O, to think of it! Doing 
a laborer’s work, and I with so much! 
It is not right. If I could only make him 
see it! O, it is so deathlike. Will he 
never come to? Give him more brandy. 
Can nothing be done?” 
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“He will come out of it soon,” I re- 
plied. “ See! his eyelids fluttered then. 
When he regains consciousness don’t 
say anything to excite him,” I cautioned, 
for she appeared to be almost beside her- 
self with anxiety. 

As I spoke, he opened his eyes and 
gazed into her face. She shivered be- 
neath his look, and shrank back into the 
corner of the carriage. 

“ You have taken —advantage—of — 
my weakness, Leonie. You know that 
I would not willingly have ridden one 
inch in this carriage.” 

With a great effort he raised himself 
upright, and his eyes shone with a res- 
olute purpose. 

“ Command your coachman to stop!” 
he demanded. 

“ But you will let me take you to your 
home? Surely you will not try to walk 
in your exhausted state?’’ she pleaded. 

Her entreaties were of no avail. He 
insisted upon being allowed to alight at 
once. His feverish eagerness lent him 
a false strength that his shaking hands 
belied ; and a desire to see him safely in 
his home, as well as to allay the distress 
of the beautiful woman at my side, made 
me put my offer to accompany him in 
such a way that he could hardly refuse. 

Once upon the sidewalk, he turned in- 
stantly to go, without a word of farewell. 

“Do not leave me so!” she cried in 
agony. “QO, I am so unhappy! Will 
you not let me help you?” With a be- 
seeching gesture she held out her arms. 

I could feel the frame of the man tot- 
ter against me, though his face was 
stern as he answered steadily, like one 
who had learned a lesson: 

“ Yes, you can help me on one condi- 
tion ; you know it. When you are ready 
to fulfill it you will be welcome ; not be- 
fore.” 

He turned abruptly away and drew me 
with him. I found his home to consist 
of one meager room in a ramshackle, 
third-class lodging house south of Mar- 
ket Street. 
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He had a short but severe illness. I 
called a physician and installed a nurse. 
On one of my daily visits he said : “ God 
knows why you come, friend, to a poor 
old man who has lost his grip.” 

He turned as if asudden thought had 
struck him, and clutching my hand 
cried: “Is this all your own doing, or 
are you an emissary of hers?”’ 

Upon my assurance that I was acting 
solely upon my own responsibility, he 
sank back upon the pillows. 

“In New York,” he continued with 
feverish intensity, “I had friends who 
would have helped me, but she came 
here and I had to follow. I must be 
near her when the time comes for her 
to do her duty. O, she will come, she 
will come, but it is so long!” 

I thought him partly delirious, yet felt 
that his words had something to do with 
the mystery that surrounded him. 

After his recovery I procured some 
translating for him to do, for I had dis- 
covered that he was a good linguist. 
Once I saw “ Leonie.” It was after an 


afternoon concert, and our eyes met for 
an instant as she crossed the pavement 


to her carriage. She passed me witha 
haughty nod that considerably aston- 
ished me, for I had speculated upon our 
meeting, and: the probability that she 
would be anxious to hear of my patient. 
I strode down the street in an angry 
mood. A wrong existed, and I felt her 
to be the cause. My old gentleman 
might be a fanatic, —I had learned his 
high notions of right and wrong, but he 
would not have scorned her assistance 
without .good cause for so doing. In- 
deed, I sometimes thought (and realized 
that I was all wrong in so thinking) that 
his sense of right and wrong was too 
acute for this world. He drew such nice 
distinctions, and his views were so en- 
tirely unworldly, that he seemed to be 
continually standing in his own light: 
His work afforded him much pleasure ; 
and almost always when I called he 
would have a bouquet of happy expres- 
sions or fine thoughts for me, which he 
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had culled from foreign authors. One 
in particular, I remember, was from the 
German, “‘ Despair is the only genuine 
atheism.” 

“ How true, how true!” he exclaimed 
with his melancholy smile. “And I have 
never known despair for one instant. 
What would I have done in my wander- 
ing life, had despair once come to me! 
In St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, just when I had made a few friends 
and found a niche in which I could stand 
upright and breathe freely, to be obliged 
to relinquish all and begin anew in a 
strange city! Strange faces, strange 
ways: — a strange lot is mine.” 

“But are you not misled?” I could 
not help saying. 

“T am driven by the lash of duty,” he 
said with mournful severity and burning 
eyes. “I know I am right, and that I 
wili not have lived and suffered in vain. 
Do not question me.”” His impressive 
manner lent solemnity to his tragic 
words. 

After this conversation I thought him 
an ascetic, who believed that in scourging 
the flesh he was benefiting the spirit. 

One afternoon I went to call on my 
protégé. I had not seen him for anum- 
ber of days, and so it was a surprise not 
to hear his even, gentle voice in response 
to my knock. I opened the door. He 
was sitting at his writing table, and as I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder and 
stooped to look in his face, I saw that 
he was dead. 

Before him was spread a letter, and 
almost involuntarily I took possession of 
it before I summoned help. 

We found that death had come very 
peacefully,— heart disease, the doctor 
said, as he had long expected. 

Under the circumstances I did not 
feel called upon to show the letter I had 
found. From the heading, “ My dear 
Father,” I knew it to be something of a 
private nature that his sensitive spirit 
would have shrunk from revealing to 
curious eyes. 

I glanced at the signature : “ Leonie.” 
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So she was his daughter. As no address 
was given I was forced to put it back in 
my pocket, until I should have an oppor- 
tunity to return it to the writer. 

I saw that the old gentleman had a 
decent burial, and published a brief no- 
tice of his death in the papers, “ Rest- 
come Van Wyck,”—it was an odd name, 
I felt assured his daughter must see it. 

In my daily walk a week later I turned 
from the highway of the Park, which 
winds between velvet lawns and brilliant 
parterres, towards the secluded bridle- 
path that leads to Strawberry Hill. Here 
the pines are woodsy, and the fragrant 
carpet of needles underfoot speaks of 
mountain wilds. I seemed to be miles 
from a habitation. Flocks of quail ran 
across my path, and rabbits scurried out 
of sight as I approached. 

As I neared a thicker clump of trees, 
something black among the branches 
attracted my attention. A second glance 
showed it to be the figure ot a woman. 

I sprang to cut the rope that suspend- 
ed the body, in the vain hope that life 
might not be fled. As I pulled away 
the folds of the thick crépe veil that was 
wound about the face, I recognized in 
the distorted features the beautiful, rest- 
less Leonie ! 


The investigation developed the fact 
that, on the day before her death, she 
had made her will, leaving all her prop- 
erty to various charities of New York. 

It was supposed that she was tempor- 
arily deranged over the death of her 
father, who had died while she was on 
her way to join him. She was a woman 
of abundant means, and there was no 
known cause to explain the deed, so the 
papers said. 

Then it was that I read the letter I 
had taken from the old gentleman’s dead 
hands : 
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My DEAR FATHER: 

At last I have come to it. I will do as you wish, 
and may God forgive me for not yielding long ago. 
I will give this money, every cent of it, to the insti- 
tutions that his will designated. I will share your 
poverty, for I am young and can find something to 
do that will take care of us. Will this suffice, or 
must I proclaim myself a murderess to the world ? 

He was tottering into his grave when he took the 
fatal dose. You think that I purposely changed the 
medicine bottles: I did. You think that I destroyed 
the will: I did. But was he just.and fair to me? 
He knew that I married him solely for his money ; 
I was very frank with him,— it was purely a matter 
of bargain and sale. Yet, he willed away the wealth 
that I had bartered my youth, my ideals, my woman- 
hood for. It was not his to give; it was rightfully 
mine. Was not the price I paid enough ? God knows 
I repent my act, and would undo it if I could. But 
how bitterly you have scorned me ! how persistently 
you have refused to touch the money! how your 
faith that my remorse would come has made you fol- 
low me from city to city! My poor father! my re- 
morse, now, is not so great as my pity for you. But 
you have conquered. I can bear this life no longer. 
I seem to feel your scorn in every pleasure, every 
luxury that this money buys. It is like throwing 
roses into a flame. As soon as I can complete my 
arrangements,— in a very few days,— I will be with 
you, never to leave you again. 

Your repentant daughter, 
LEONIE. 


I tore the letter into shreds. To make 
it public would only stain the memory 
of a woman’s name. 

What a light it threw upon the old 
man’s life! The shock had been too 
much for him. Life had no longer for 
hima great motive. No longer the “ lash 
of duty” drove him onward. Though 
his purpose had succeeded, his delicate 
organism was not strong enough to un- 
dergo the revolution that it had brought 
about. 

He died victorious. I felt glad of that. 
The seraphic expression of his dead face 
and his exultant words, “ Despair is the 
only genuine atheism, and I have never 
known despair for one instant,” returned 
to me with startling vividness. 

Elisabeth S. Bates. 
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WE have for some years noted a bet- 
ter quality in the minor verse that comes 
to our table, probably due to a decline 
in the influence of the more artificial 
schools — the schools of rondeaus, con- 
ceits, and polished phrase — and the re- 
turn to more spontaneous models. .This 
is accompanied apparently by some de- 
crease in the quantity of verse offered 
to magazines and to publishers. The 
reason of this decrease is probably that 
the pages of remonstrance and warning 
from reviewers, and ridicule from news- 
papers, have taken effect. This year 


has thus far brought a scant dozen vol- 
umes of verse to our table; and even 
allowing for the number that the holi- 
day period will add, this is a falling off. 
One of these isa collection of John 
Hay’s poems, a revised edition, and 


another a volume from Professor George 
Woodberry, whose name is by no means 
a new one ; and among the others, four, 
though by writers whose names we do 
not recognize, all contain more or less 
that is better than commonplace. 
These four are Songs and Verses for 
Christmas, and /n the Morning, — both 
well issued, in the modest style used by 
good Eastern houses for such purposes, 
and both having evidence of some lite- 
rary sophistication ; and Driftwood and 
Songs of Help and Inspiration, — both 
Western, both more crudely printed and 
simply written, and both worth really 
more than the Boston ones. The few 
remaining are of varying lower quality. 
Professor Woodberry’s poetry cannot 
fail of notice by any one who reads the 
verse of today at all. It shines out, dis- 
tinct and striking, almost at a glance; a 
random line shows the firm hand and 
seeing eye of one to whom poetry isa 
lestined mode“of expression. As one 


opens his book, 7he North Shore Watch,' 
the opening line, — 

First dead of all my dead that are to be,— 
calls to a serious attention; and the 
grave Spenserian stanza goes on with 
its unvarying dignity, its high intellec- 
tual strain, its emotion, reflective, stud- 
ied, and yet not without ardor, through 
all the long — perhaps overlong — ode. 
This is the kind of verse that Milton’s 
phrase describes,— 

He knew 

Full well to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Professor Woodberry’s is the loftily 
builded rhyme, labored and revised, and 
with a very honorable and serious stan- 
dard of poetic art. It is never really 
swift and eloquent, never penetrating 
to the quick, but it is not bald; on the 
contrary, it is rather richly decked verse, 
though never at cost of a pure and 
strong diction. In spite of its intellec- 
tual quality, it is not as clear in thought 
as reflective poetry should be, and often 
costs more than due effort to follow. 
It is not poetry of thought exactly, but 
rather of the emotions of the mind,— 
aspiration, patriotism, and moods that 
follow the reflective life. This is true, 
even though the leading poem, “ The 
North Shore Watch,” is a threnody. It 
is a threnody far more in the mood of 
Lycidas than of In Memoriam, in 
spite of some stanzas expressive of a 
deep sense of personal bereavement. We 
quote from this poem, rather than from 
any other, as truly representative. 


Still planet, making beautiful the west, 

Bright bringer of the stars and sheltered sleep, 
Easing our hearts as some beloved guest, 

Whom for a little while our eyes may keep, 


1The North Shore Watch, and Other Poems. By 
George Edward Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin& Co: 1890. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 
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And through long years shall weep ; 

O eloquent with flashes to the soul, : 
Even as his eyes beneath thy pure empire 
Beamed the mute music of the heart’s desire, 

Thee too doth fate control ; 
And brief as his thy hour of light must be — 
To earth her starry hush, my solitude to me. 


Alas, the faery light that truth once wore! 
Alas, the easy questing of the heart ! 
When by the hushed and visionary shore, 
The dreaming hope wherein all things have part, 
Made our young pulses start. 
Once, once I knew thy sweetness, O salt sea ! 
I reaped along thy furrows bearded grain ; 
Thy groves that never drink the sun or rain, 
Gave nectarous fruit to me ; 
And all thy herbless pastures yielded wine, 
Deep-hearted, fragrant, bright — ah, then his hand 
clasped mine. 


Such musings ours upon the moonlit shore, 
While dark with motion sways the luminous 
tide ; 
On come the long, black waves,and whitening o’er, 
Fall, far-resounding, eddy, and divide, 
And up the smooth sands glide : 
So, life-engirdling, shone eternal truth, 
So darkly luminous, so swift, so strong, 
Flooding our mortal brink, it broke along 
The winding shores of youth ; 
There, silent, glad, in Love’s repose we lay — 
Calm was among the stars, peace on the heaving bay. 


Break, surging sea, about the lovely shore. 
O dimly heaving plains, through darkness 
sweep. 
Thy restless waves with morning stars roofed o’er, 
Their incommunicable secret keep, 
Impenetrable deep ! 
The eldest years on time’s oblivious verge 
Saw thee through tempest-weltering night up- 
lift 
Great mountainous continents amid thy drift, 
And their tall peaks submerge ; 
The vast, abysmal, wandering fields moved on, 
Whelming the wasteful wreck of the old world un- 
done. 


And still round mortal shores thy billows roll, 
And shall, through long, long ages yet unborn ; 
Lone splendor of the sense-illumined soul, 
Eternal moaning of the spirit lorn, 
By strokes of loss out worn ; 
Thy terrors image our blind mortal state, 
Dark with impending doom and whirling woe, 
And monsters in thy bosom come and go, 
And death is thy fell mate ; 
Ah yet, through sun and storm, gray ocean, roll, 
Love clasps thy mighty tides in his profound con- 
trol. 
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Surge on, thy melancholy is not doom ! 
Surge, O wan sea, into the golden day ! 
The morn is breathing off thy purple gloom, 
The isles lift up their promise, dim and gray, 
Love holds his dauntless sway. 
Thy ripples kiss the shore with lips of foam, 
Thy waves are dawning soft — the winds blow 
free. 
Keep thou the eternal watch, O dear, dear sea, 
Those far lands I must roam. 
Lo, ’tis the sunrise—and the sphered stars move, 
Singing unseen, like silent thoughts through silent 
love. 


These are half a dozen stanzas, out of 
nearly fifty, which compose the ode; 
and it is surely rare that we come on 
such writing. 

Most reading people know that John 
Hay’s dialect poems are but a minor part 
of his work, yet he will probably be very 
persistently known by “Jim Bludso” 
and “ Little Breeches.” It is no wonder 
that a certain daring epigram touch in 
these fascinates the reader : the conjec- 
ture 


And Christ ain’t agoing to be too hard 
On a man that died for men, 


and the opinion 
that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own 


Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne, 


naturally took people by the witty auda- 
city. The time has probably passed when 
many will look on them as an evangel 
of any sort, or think that Bludso, who 
“never shirked and never lied,” except 
to two women who trusted him best and 
staked most on his faith, gives us much 
light on the religion of humanity,—for 
which, after all, the pure and fine of earth 
have oftenest been the martyrs: but 
taken for what they are worth the poems 
will always be read for their spirit, and 
wit, and picturesque audacity. The neat 
volume of the collected poems? reminds 
us how much beside Hay wrote, and on 
the whole how good was his serious 
verse. Many have in their scrap-books 


By John Hay. Boston : Houghton, Miff- 
For sale in San Francisco by 


1 Poems. 
lin & Company: 1890. 
The Bancroft Company. 
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that popular favorite, “A Woman's 
Love,’— 

A sentinel angel sitting high in glory 

Heard this shrill wail ring out from Purgatory,— 


though perhaps scarcely aware that the 
author of “Little Breeches” wrote it ; 
and several others, of the ballad sort, 
have been copied widely. It is also 
somewhat a surprise to realize for the 
first time from the translations from 
various languages, and other indications, 
how well educated the writer was, though 
_ he turned aside to mask in the dialect 
of the illiterate Southwesterner. Indeed, 
it is usually through the transfiguring 
rendering of the literary looker-on that 
we get the witty and picturesque illiter- 
ate ; when heard from directly, he is quite 
a different person. Here is one of the 
best bits in which the other and less 
known John Hay expresses himself : 


I stand at the break of day 

In the Champs Elysées. 

The tremulous shafts of dawning 

As they shoot o’er the Tuileries early, 
Strike Luxor’s cold gray spire, 

And wild in the light of the morning 
With their marble manes on fire, 
Ramp the white horses of Marly. 


We have spoken of Songs and Verses 
for Christmas,‘ and ln the Morning,’ as 
both pleasing volumes of slight verse, 
written by people who knew something 
of the poetic art. They are both uneven, 
and contain a good deal that weakens 
the general effect of good quality, and 
both try a little too much for effect. 
The woman’s has more poetic fire, and 
more self-consciousness. We select one 
or two examples : — 


My Loneliness. 


My loneliness, it is a temple, 
Beautiful, and still, and grand, 
Where I worship silently 
With lifted hand. 


1 Songs and Verses for Christmas. By Adele A, 


Gleason. Boston: Cupples and Hurd: 1888, 


2Inthe Morning. By Willis Boyd Allen. New York : 
Anson D, F. Randolph & Company: 1890. For sale 
in San Francisco by The ]. Dewing Company. 
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Solemn, but not sad, not wishful, 
There’s an altar ; and the fire 
Sees the blessed sacrifice 
Of earth’ desire. 


Blessed peace, the temple’s surety, 
From all care or hate or love, 

Built of answered prayers, a lodge 
For heaven’s dove, 


Invisible. 


I see my heart on yonder tree ! 
Ah me! 

Look if you will, you only see 
On yonder tree, 

A bird’s nest filled with snow. 
Ah me! 


I see my heart on the little brook ! 
Ah, look ! 

What floats so well on the little brook ? 
Ah, look ! 

A dead leaf floats upon the brook. 
Ah, look ! 


From /n the Morning we also select : — 

Sea Girls, 

A flutter of white 

On Appledore’s shoulder, — 

The prettiest sight ! 

A flutter of white, 

One by one they alight 

On the dark jutting bowlder ; 

A flutter of white 

On Appledore’s shoulder ! 


Six girls in a flock 

Where the white sea is breaking 
Against the gray rock, 

Six girls in a flock — 

Their gay voices mock 

The din it is making ; 

Six girls in a flock 

Where the white sea is breaking. 


Each flutters and clings 

To the torn granite edges, — 
The merriest things ! 

Each flutters and clings, 
Have they feathers and wings, 
As they perch on the ledges? 
Each flutters and clings 

To the torn granite edges. 


Psalm LXXX., 
‘¢ Turn us again, O God of Hosts, and cause 
Thy face to shine.” 

When fades the light of day 
And night in silence steals across the sky 
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We know it is not that the glorious sun 

Has left his steadfast throne amid the heavens, 
But that our little earth has turned away 

And hid its face till morning shall appear. 

So may we, in our blackest night of doubt 

And troubled thought, return once more to Thee, 
Till Thou hast risen, O Sun of Righteousness, 
And all the evil things of darkness born 

Have fled before the shining cf Thy face. 


Driftwood" is for the most part in dia- 
lect, and evidently takes its inspiration 
in the main from the Biglow Papers. Its 
locality is southern I]linois,— the region 
known as Egypt, and more akin to Indi- 
ana than to the north of the same State. 
The echo of Lowell is quite good, though 
of course but a light one, with none of 
the higher qualities of the model. The 
dialect is honest, the effort being evi- 
dently for truth, not effect, and there is 
a good touch of dry humor now and 
then. Here is a passage whose sugges- 
tion 1s easy to trace: 


An’ them fuzz-buds on the willers, 
An’ the dogwoods, bloomin’ white, 
An’ the red-buds, an’ the haw-bloom, 
Make a mighty purty sight. 
An’ the leaves, so small their shadders 
Looks like freckles on the ground, 
An’ the sunshine sneakin’ through ’em 
Seems to be a-huntin’ round 
Just to get to kiss the daisies ; 
While the breezes, whisperin’ by, 
Up among the noddin’ treetops, 
Is a-tellin’ on the sly. 
An’ the sky, away up yander, 
Somehow seems a deeper blue, 
As if some fust-class good painter 
Had been paintin’ it anew. 
An’ the clouds that float across it, 
White as swan upon a stream, 
Kind 0’ seem to fade an’ scatter 
Like the framework of a dream. 


Like ter git out on the south slope 
In the blue-grass soft an’ green, 

Where the little Johnny-jump-ups 
Is a-growin’ in between ; 

Where the dandelions blossom, 
And the love-in-tangles creep 
By the brook, that keeps a-laughin 

Like a baby in its sleep. 


1 Driftwood. By Will W. Pfrimmer. Buffalo: Char!es 
Wells Moulton: 
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Like ter jest lay down an’ listen 
Ter the jimbled, joyful rhyme, 

Till y’ think that natur’ kep’ a school 
An’ that this ’uz recess time. 


The Songs of Help and Inspiration® 
are a group of good ballads of brave 
deeds and high ways of life, told in 
homely phrase, but with vigor and intel- 
ligence. It is worth reading, and worth 
having,— especially for young boys and 
girls. The spirit of it is well told in the 
proem : 

Come, ye great ghosts! stand beside us, 
Haunt us, taunt us, till we scare 

No more at nature’s clouds and shadows ; 
Teach'us not to “‘ do and dare,” 


But to dare in spite of failure. 
O ye men among the stars, 

Show us not your crowns and honors, 
Give us but to see your scars. 

What we lack is inspiration. 
Not to conquer but be brave ; 


Not for life, but rightful living ; 
Not salvation, but to save. 


Give us not the help which weakens, 
But the strength which comes of loss ; 

What we need is pain, dishonor, 
Burdens, nailing to the cross — 


That uplifted, we may draw men, 
Not with promise, gifts, or gains, 

But by burdens bravely carried, 
And by sufferings and pains. 


There is a good story in the black 
smith, who paid no attention to the 
spark that lighted on his arm: 


The plowshare was welded. I ventured : 


** Your arm is burned,” 
and the blacksmith called the lad to him 
and replied : 
** My boy, here’s a lesson to learn,— 
A good mechanic will never lose 
A weld to prevent a burn” ;— 
and other more ambitious ballads of less 
humble heroism, all with their encour- 
aging suggestion for our own lives. 
Helen, Annals of the Earth, and The 
Finding of the Gnosis, are more ambi- 
tious. 


2Songs of Help and Inspiration. By Brewer Mat- 


tocks. American News Company: 1889. 
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Helen is a novel in verse, after the 
model of “Lucile,” Owen Meredith 
being very visible in the metrical con- 
struction. The spirit, however, has little 
to do with him, for the story has noth- 
ing to do with wicked Frenchmen or lax 
Englishmen, but lies amid innocent 
homes of the Middle West; it has no 
villain at all, and all its leading charac- 
ters are honest and well-to-do farming 
folk. Helen loves Mark Landis, an art- 
ist turned farmer ; but when told by him 
that he loves her, but cannot marry on 
account of a consumptive tendency, 
denies her love in a freak of pride. She 
is sought by Richard Rolfe, another 
farmer neighbor, and after refusing him 
for a while, is finally prevailed upon, 
when he is sorely wounded in the war, 
and marries him, still loving Landis, 
who is unchangeably devoted to her. 
This situation requires great self-com- 
mand on the part of both, which is not 
found wanting; and when Rolfe dies, 


after twenty years of happy marriage, 


neither lover has any cause for self-re- 
proach ; so when they meet again, (Lan- 
dis having outlived the consumptive ten- 
dency,) they are able to renew their early 
iove story without a shadow on con- 
science. This simple tale is told in 
nearly four hundred pages of compact 
type. There are doubtless many, as the 
success of “ Lucile” and of Holland’s 
“Katrine” shows, who enjoy having a 
novel put into this versified shape, and 
interspersed with reflective passages 
that would scarcely be read in prose. 
There is no particular poetic quality in 
it; but the verse seems to excuse (and 
in this the model is followed) a more 
stately style of speech than would have 
been used in prose. Thus Helen says, 
describing her teacher and friend :— 
‘“*Of my reading what care did she take! Yet she 
gave 
Ever clearest of reasons for interdicts grave ; 
And would say with an earnest and soul-reaching 
tone, 

‘Helen. By Campbell Waldo Waite. 

I, Dibble & Company. 1890. 
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That will ring through my years till the last one be 
flown, 

That dirt ever is dirt, whether trod underfoot, 

Flecking face, soiling robe, or besmirching repute ; 

Whether blackening tongue, with leer sullying look, 

Or defacing the page of a golden-bound book ; 

Or yet lurking with meaning impure, insincere, 

In the sanctified portal of maidenhood’s ear. 

With supreme healthfulness and with wisdom re- 
plete 

Was her varied discourse. 
sweet 

She imparted the lessons of life, which are framed 

In my soul, in a border of gold, with bright jewels 
begemmed. ; 

Once we passed by the bed of a brook nearly dry. 

* See those pebbles’, she said, ‘ though supinely they 
lie, 

Let the rain-swollen rivulet over them run, 

And through murmuring ripples they ’ll laugh to the 
sun, 

And thus we human pebbles lie listless until 

Some great sorrow or trouble life’s drained channels 
fill : 

Then our souls through their waves into action are 
brought, 

And ourmeasureless griefs into rhythm are wrought.”’ 


In tones helpful and 


Annals of the Earth* is a re-telling of 
the story of the fall and its consequences 
by a serious youth, who prefixes his 
photograph, and says he differs from 
Milton, Dante, Pollock, or Bickersteth, 
in the matter.— 


Why might he not ? for have not puny things 
Sometimes as keen sight as the greatest men? 
Must they not say they see? For he, above 
The mists of time more than the others were 
By reason of his higher place in years, 
Thinks that he sees more clearly than they did 
The plan concentric that through centuries 
Running unseen like England’s cable thread 

Is now almost unto the throne of God. 


As Mr. Phifer understands it, Satan, 
or Hareth, was a peculiarly tender heart- 
ed archangel, and the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from the Garden seemed to him 
a very serious punishment for a pecca- 
dillo; and as the angels themselves had 
never seen Jehovah, knowing Him only 
as a Voice, he questioned somewhat His 
right thus to deal. The establishment 
of sacrifices shocked him especially. 


2Annals of the Earth By C. L. Phifer. ‘Chicago : 
American Publishers’ Association: 1890. 
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** And so,” outspoken Hareth answered to 

His fellow angcls, *‘ every time that man 

Would speak with Him he must spread misery 

By killing something. I don’t know how you 

May feel about this, but it seems to me 

A{foolish pride to gratify, a thirst 

Vor glory that would drink the very_blood 

Of every creature just to satisfy it. Once 

I loved that Voice, or He who owns that Voice, 

Or whatsoever He or It may be, 

But this seems so unkind and heartless that 

i don’t know if I ought to love It more.” 

But they said, ‘‘ Hush, thou shouldst not_talk that 
way, 

We do not understand.” 


Hareth, who is the friend of man, 
somewhat after the Prometheus-Satan 
order, cannot cease to brood and talk 
over his humble friend’s misfortunes. 


’* But Adam,” answered that once holy thing, 
True yet,and loving, ‘* how can I be glad 
When thou art sorry ? how can I behold 

A needless sorrow heaped upon thy head, 
(Or for that matter on whosoever head) 

By any One or Thing, and not be stirred 
Against the giver of this evil, woe ? 

And since the power to overcome it lies 
Within my reach, 


fhe has offered to take them back to the 
Garden, if they will risk it,] 
endeavor to restore 


The bliss my eyes have seen ?” 
** Oh, Hareth, don’t ” 


Cried Eve and Adam. 

Some of the angels, who heard of this 
interview, were foolish enough to admire 
the spirit and humanitarianism of their 
comrade ; 

So this new movement, termed philosophy, 
The higher thought, justice and charity, 
Augmented and grew big, till loyalty 

In word and thought was reckoned bigotry. 

This is obviously to the address of 
some of our modern followers of human- 
itarian delusions and similar devices of 
Satan. Cain became infected with these 
speculations, and it really disgusted him 
to see 
His parents crawling on their knees before 
A smoking altar, where the stench of flesh 
Came seething forth, death being the loathsome link 
That bound them to the Voice. 


He made up his mind to sacrifice only 
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fruits, and remonstrated with his brother 
for the “butchery” of his lambs. Abel 
answered that death must be, in conse- 
quence of sin. Cain asked if the lamb 
was the sinner, and said he would be 
ashamed to shirk off his sins upon an 
innocent lamb. He asked Abel at least 
to take the bloody rite away out of his 
sight. Abel refused bluntly: as they 
were brothers, their altar smokes ought 
to go up together. Cain said he would 
move away himself, then, out of the 
smell of “heavenly cruelty” ; but Abel 
moved about after him with lamb and 
knife, evidently feeling that his heresies 
should not -be indulged, until in an ex- 
asperated moment Cain picked up a 
brand and felled him,— horrified to find 
that his scruples over killing a lamb had 
betrayed him into killing his brother. 
Thus Mr. Phifer points out to us the re- 
sults of weakly merciful philosophizing, 
— it is of the school of Satan and Cain. 

Later, Hareth does in fact lead a host 
of angels to recover Paradise for man, 
and this attempt completes his breach 
with Jehovah. The march is described, 
with the following of the human horde: 

a multitude of lazy folk, 
Careless and vicious, with their droves and goods, 
(Such as to Oklahoma later drew) 
Ready to occupy as soon as war 
Should open up the gates. 

But we cannot follow this very enter- 
taining book any farther. We have 
found it amusing enough to pay for the 
reading ; and if a copy of it should stray 
within reach of any of our readers who 
take an interest in curious workings of 
the human mind, we can advise him to 
open it. 

The Finding of the Gnosis is as curi- 
ous, but not as readable. It is published 
by the Occult Publishing Company, is 
announced on the title-page as “An In- 
terior Life Drama, Wherein is Brought 
to Light the Inmost Secret of all Verit- 
able Religion: The Mystery of the Di- 


vine Self;’’ and on the cover as “A 
1The Finding of the Gnosis. Boston: Occult Pub 
ishing Company: 1890, 
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Solution of Life’s Divinest Mystery.” 
A preface explains that the poem is, 
properly speaking, an oratorio, and 
should not be read like others, but in- 
toned aloud, and with a prolonged, sol- 
emn utterance, and marks of musical 
expression, such as “Serioso con spirito,” 
“ Semplice vivace,” “ Adagio nobile tran- 
guillo,” “ Timoroso,” are interspersed. 
The preface also tells us that “all que 
ries as to the authorship of this deliver- 
ance it is best tacitly to dismiss, look- 
ing only to the spirit.” Among the 
“ participants in the action” are “ Name- 
less,” a truthseeker,—the individual as a 
composite ; Soul, the individual fer se’ 
indwelling, transcendental, and imper- 
sonal ; Ego, the personality,—temporal 
and parviscient. A plan and meaning 
can be coaxed out of the text by study, 
but it will not pay for the labor,—since 
all of good in it is to be had elsewhere 
in honest, unmystic words. Regarded 
as verse only, it has a certain rhythmic 
roll, but is, for the rest, too inflated, and 
what the author would call “ solemnific,” 
to be worth speaking of seriously. Here 
is a portion of the “ Psalm of the En- 
theal Silences,” which constitutes the 


“ Evocation ” : — 

Revere the hour 

Solemnity swayeth! 

From gloom estranging, 

From arts of the sciolous 

Conned in garish fanes 

Hold it apart! 

Know there are fanes not made with hands 
Enravish their visitants. 


Revere the child 

That doth father the Man 

And secreteth the eviternal sign. 

Whence the tokening — whence the all-telling ? 
It cometh unbid through the alchemy of pain, 
3ase metal to fine transmuting. 

Truth’s is the dispensation supreme 

Untutored man conceives as stern Fate’s. 
Behold — if it favor — what homage! 

Alas —if it chasten — what blasphemy! 

What impious zeal to impeach the untouchable 
Ends of its furthering wondrously meet, 

Tho’ to seek to discern them as seek the wise 
Magnifical promise for man shall foretoken. 
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The next sentence is apage anda half 
in length, and we omit it, but cannot 
deny our readers the concluding portion : 


Unto the cloistered, consecrate Would-Bes — 

Tear-christened Would-Bes — 

Beseems it to phrase and paraphrase 

The heart’s divinest mystery ! 

Of a surety, which can receive it ? 

Would-Bes from pits of despond reliant-raised, 

Sense-spurning Would-Bes 

Erect from the squat of content and dulling com- 
placence wary-lifted, 

Yea, heartened and highward turned in vows solem- 
nific 

Embracing the azure — 

Pure, placid azure ! 

Sparing passionate complaint of the consort corpo- 
reous — 

Great means to greater ends! 

While as between picture and pigments that body it, 

That grand, living picture macrocosmic — unframa- 
ble, 

Thro’ the mute eons moving at the push of polarity, 

’Tis the eye of the seer ascetic, unenthralled 

By the world’s iridescence and glittering earth-mix, 

Looking deep — looking soothfast 

Thro’ illusion — thro’ veil, 

Doth mark the conceivement and feature the Power 

That unfolds and unfolds . .. ! 

And timeis not... . ! 

Andcauseisnot . . .. ! 


Aspirants, all hail ! 


We have also received a sheaf of book- 
lets,’ which, though bearing an American 
imprint, are simply reprints of English 
holiday publications. They arethin slips 
of books, with old-fashioned, sentimental 
titles,—a few pages between card covers, 
a good deal like our own, but containing 
more matter, for they are not so luxur- 
iously spread out with thick paper, broad 
margins, and blank spaces ; most of them 
have a delicate, pretty sort of illustration, 
however, that is preferable to what we 
get in booklets of the sort. The poems 
that make up their contents are mainly 
from one hand,— that of a young Eng- 

1 Friendly Greetings.—Sweet Memories.—Kind Re 
membrances.—Loving Wishes.—Evergreen from the 
Poet's Corner.—The Poet's Greeting.—Bells Achime.— 
A String of Pearls.—Feathered Favorites. By Helen 


Maud Waithman and others. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
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lish lady, who has written little except and Mechanic Art,* are Californian in 
for the publishers of these books, and is authorship, and the two poems bound 
quite unknown in this country. Her together in the second named volume 
verses have a light, frank touch, a refine- are Californian in subject,—the oneow- 
ment and suggestive fancy that brings a _ ing its inspiration to the building of the 
sense of attractive personality; some- Charleston here, the other to the Me- 
times they are unusually pretty. Those chanics’ Institute of this Coast. The 
who have read them will wait with some two volumes are mere slips of books, 
interest to see if she does not some day neatly printed, and read in an easy half 
become better known. hour. They are altogether different in 
Here is one “song :” topic,— Cleopatra, a study of human 
As we sit in the midst of the time which is Today, a8 pg eg tng erties 
We hear the pipers piping and the children at their : y ? 
play ; achievement ; but the verse in both alike 
And the merry youths and maidens as they dance is fluent and’ readable, never falling be- 
are singing gay. low a certain measure of dignity and 
And we listen to their song, till we sighing turn poetic elevation. It has an agreeable 
away ; air of being written with real interest in 
Then we look, smiling — sighing —in each other’s the subject, instead of merely for the 
, eyesand say, : sake of writing a poem. A stanza ad- 
‘ There is never Now a song like the songs of Yes- dressed to Mechanic Art will illustrate. 


terday.” 
With furious speed thy wheeled Cyclopes haste 


So we listen, sitting still, with a smile and with a O’er tracks of steel upon their lightning course ; 
sigh. ee , , : Mountains bow down, and blooms the arid waste, 
is the piping gating tater? Asse ciiengue And cities rise through thy resistless force. 
"ays , ‘ , , ., Giants, thy slaves ! and by their heated breath 
Are the singers growing weary, for the voices fail Are wrought the marvels of this century grand. 
and die? Thy skill supplies the arsenals of death, 
Or is our hearing failing? Are we failing, you and I ? While new Armadas speed at thy command ; 


And we look with a smile in each other’s eyes and And yet through thee shall war and discord cease, 
Thy wreath no laurel, but the bough of peace. 
cry, g I 
* There is never Now a song like the songs of By- 1Cleopatra. By Julia Clinton Jones. San Francisco : 


and-bye. The Bancroft Company: 1890. 
Cleopatra, and 7he Story of the Ship 2 The Story of The Ship, and Mechanic Art. /did 
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By far the most notable work of fic- 
tion rowto be reviewed is Henry James's 
The Tragic Muse.’ Its publication as 
a serial in the Atlantic has already won 
for it many readers, and if we mistake 
not, as many admirers ; for no work of 
Mr. James for many years is as attractive 
as this. “ The Princess Cassamassima ” 
opens in a more interesting way, per- 
haps, and yet many readers fell by the 
wayside in the long progress of that 
story as a serial. This book, on the 
other hand, opens with chapters not 
likely to please any but the most ardent 
lover of the naturalistic and plotless 
novel. It requires seventy-five pages 


at the start to relate the small talk ofa 
tour of an art gallery and a restaurant 
dinner. This talk goes far, it is true, in 
revealing the characteristics of some of 
the principal characters, and serves as a 


fore-scene that gives the “ tragic muse ” 
herself a chance to makea good entrance 
ina following scene. It is admirable, too, 
as the whole book is,andas all Mr. James’s 
works are, for its perfect polish and con- 
summate naturalness. But these intel- 
lectual pleasures require for their enjoy- 
ment a trained literary ear, and even 
those of some pretensions to such train- 
ing are apt to long at times for a little 
more “air,’— something that can be 
whistled. 

But Mr. James makes some conces- 
sions to this desire for “ story,” and al- 
most goes so far in this book as to bring 
it to the definite conclusion of marrying 
and living happy ever after. The prin- 
cipal characters are all paired off at the 
end in true romantic style,—except the 
one incongruity that the leading lady 
marries only a walking gentleman. It 
is the story of a young lady of dubious 
extraction and vulgar surroundings, who 
yet possesses the true artistic tempera- 


ment so strongly that she pursues the 
rocky way to professional eminence. 
She is aided much in this by a young 
diplomat, who struggles long between 
his love for her and his ambitions. 

The artistic moral of the story is fur- 
ther enforced by the introduction of an 
ambitious young politician, who resigns 
a seat in Parliament in spite of the pres- 
sure exerted on him by his political 
sweetheart, to pursue the divinely in- 
spired calling of a portrait painter. His 
noble combat with himself, and his 
shame-faced attitude toward the sacri- 
fice after it is made, are admirably drawn. 

It goes without saying in a James 
story that all the minor characters are 
worked out with great faithfulness, — 
the best of them being, perhaps, the 
zsthete, Gabriel Nash, with his settled 
determination to de rather than to do. 

All these characters discourse much 
and admirably on art, dramatic, pictor- 
ial, and general, and an interest in these 
subjects is necessary for full. delight in 
the book. Possibly it is this artistic 
tone, of which James is surely a master, 
that makes 7he Tragic Muse’ of special 
interest. 

A Waif of the Plains? is in the best 
class of Bret Harte’s later work. It 
opens with a journey across the plains in 
a train of prairie schooners, that would 
cover a multitude of literary sins. The 
two children, boy and girl, that are the 
principal characters in this part of the 
book are delightfui,.as good as the school 
children in “ Cressy,” — as good as the 
heroine of “The Argonauts of North 


Vols. 2. Bos- 
For sale in San 


1The Tragic Muse. By Henry James. 
ton; 1890: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 


Bret Harte, Boston: 
For sale in San Fran- 


2A Waif of the Plains. By 
1890. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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Liberty” was bad. They get lost on the 
prairie, meet a coyote and an Indian, and 
are picked up by another train. Their 
own party are attacked and destroyed by 
Indians, and the children go on with 
their new friends. The boy had been on 
the way to a California father, and finds 
him at last in the character of a desper- 
ado and gambler, a genuine Harte gam 
bler of the chivalrous type we know so 
well. The search takes up the rest of the 
book, and brings in many good episodes 
in the mines and elsewhere. ‘The best of 
these, perhaps, is where the small boy 
“treats” the stage-load of passengers at 
a wayside bar. There is a hint at the 
end that Clarence’s fortunes may be car- 
ried further in a sequel, and there is 
pleasure in the thought ; for the boy is 
something different and better from 
most of Harte’s late creations, and we 
are loth to part with him when the good 
Father Sobriente has just imparted to 
him, with grave admonition, the solemn 
fact that the dead outlaw was his father. 

Those who recall “The Marquis of 
Pefialta”’ and “ Maximina,” by Valdés 
will de glad to learn of a translation of 
another novel of his, Szster Saint Sul- 
pice.’ In the “ Marquis,” it will be re- 
membered, there was a subtle analysis of 
the mind of a young girl that obeyed a 
strong vocation to enter a convent. In 
the present story an opposite develop- 
ment is studied ; a young sister entered 
for her novitiate, and near the time of 
her final decision for or against the re- 
ligious life, is won to matrimony and the 
world by the addresses of a lover. This 
plot is a very unusual one, but Valdés 
manages it so carefully that it is hard to 
see how even ardent believer in the sanc- 
tity of the cloister can take offense at it. 

But before speaking further of the 
story itself, mention should be made of 
the prologue, wherein Sefior Valdés sets 
forth his literary creed at some length. 


1Sister Saint Sulpice. By Don Amando Palacio 
Valdés. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. New 
York: 1890: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. ] 
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His plea for art and realism, which he 
holds to be truth, and as truth contain- 
ing the best of idealism, (distinguishing 
it sharply from the French naturalism, 
as the whole of which that is only a 
part,) and his examination into Hegel’s 
esthetics, into pessimism, and into the 
laws of composition, and his defense of 
humor in works of the highest artistic 
pretensions, all are most interesting in 
their strength and freshness of state- 
ment. 

Nor can it be said that Valdés fails of 
coming up to the high standard that he 
sets for himself. His work stands the 
severe test of being measured by his own 
theories. He is realistic without even a 
suspicion of uncleanness, ana through 
realities, drawn with skillful hand, he 
shows the ideal with unclouded luster. 
His use of humor is charming, and the 
delicate character drawing and distinc- 
tions of language he makes between the 
Malagan, the Gallegan, and the Sevillian, 
have evidently been the despair of the 
translator. The translator, however, has 
done his work well, as Mr. Dole always 
does. 

It would be pleasant to analyze many 
of the striking scenes of this story, and 
dilate on the charm they hold ; but space 
forbids more than the mention of the 
charming love passages at the grated 
window at the lady’s home, the strong 
scene where the count dares the English- 
man, as a test of nerve, to place their 
hands together, that he may pin them 
to the table with his dagger, and the 
delightful bit at the end, where the once 
sister convinces the nuns that she is a 
bride. 

In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the German towns were the para- 
dise of the trade-unionist. The guilds 
in every handicraft were highly organ- 
ized close corporations. Hours of labor, 
the number of apprentices, and the 
exclusion of “scab” labor, were mat- 
ters of exact regulation. A shoemaker 
that made a pair of fur-lined slippers 
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trembled lest it should be reported to 
the guild of furriers that he had tres- 
passed on their territory. An appren- 
tice coming from another town was rig- 
idly examined, and formally admitted to 
the guild he sought to enter, before he 
dared todo a stroke of work. A trades- 
man could not put his own sons to work 
in his shop, if they exceeded his allotted 
number of journeymen. The heads of 
the various guilds had large voice in all 
municipal matters. A picture of this 
life, drawn with great historic fidelity, 
though possibly a good deal colored by 
a poet’s imagination, is found in Julius 
Wolff’s Salt Master of Liineburg.’ It is 
a picture that attracts attention in these 
days when the tendency is toward a 
new centralizing and organizing of in- 
dustrial forces, as is shown by the fact 
that the present translation is from the 
twenty-first German edition. It is to be 


hoped that the book will have wide pop- 
ularity in its English dress ; for it is good 
for people of socialistic tendencies to 


learn (what we fancy many of them don’t 
know) that the panaceas that they pin 
their faith to are not the new discoveries 
of today, to be wrought out in a glorious 
future, but the relics of the past; having 
their good points, it is true, but on the 
whole outworn and cast aside by the de- 
liberate judgment that grows from ex- 
perience. 

It may not have been in the author’s 
mind to show this ; indeed, the story is as 
far as possible from the novel with a 
purpose. It is a charming love story, 
in quaint surroundings, and introduces 
some delightful characters. The simple 
dignity and manliness of the Salt Master 
himself, make him as fine a portrait as 
has been drawn in many a long day. The 
talk of the apprentices is sprightly, the 
ceremonies at the guild drinking feast 
are interesting, and the love passages 
are pretty, without the over-sentimen- 


1The Salt Master of Liineburg. From the German 
of Julius Wolff. By W. Henry Winslow and E izabeth 
R. Winslow. New York: 1890: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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tality that German novelists are apt to 
think essential. Altogether.there isa 
fresh and pleasing tone about the book 
that will make it welcome. 

Wolff's book, the most instructive and 
valuable as a social study of any now in 
hand, is yet apparently devoid of any 
didactic intention. This cannot be said 
of the two next to be mentioned. 

The first of these is a labored allegory 
of present social conditions, under the 
name of 7he Blind Men and the Devil, 
—a singular name in itself, and more so 
as the first of the “ Good Company” 
series. It purports to be the manuscript 
of an escaped maniac, and begins witha 
narrative of his early life, departure from 
home, courtship, and marriage. He mar- 
ries a girl who was sought. by another 
man also, and the rejected suitor swears 
vengeance. On the wedding trip he is 
decoyed from the road, set upon, and 
beaten, presumably, though it is far from 
clear, by his enemy. After this, horrors 
are piled on horrors for many pages, till 
by a descent through an underground 
passage back of a cataract, he and his 
wife arrive in the country of the blind* 
men, where they are promptly made 
prisoners. Here begins the allegorical 
part of the book, which has small con- 
nection with all that has preceded. As 
an allegory it is good. Much of it car- 
ries its interpretation on the face of it, 
and though there is a great deal that is 
obscure, it repays the,study necessary 
to solving the riddle. The main purpose 
of the author is not so plain. The de- 
sirability that the “procession” shall 
move on up the “ Mount of Misery,” so 
that the dwellers in the valley may rise 
to the comparative comfort of the plain, 
if not to the elevation of the mountain, 
is very clear. But it is not so clear how 
this is to be done, so long as “sub and 
shell” (subsistence and clothing) are on- 
ly to be had by crushing the rocks in the 
valley. Still 7he Blind Men and the 


2 The Bind Men and the Devil. By Phineas. Boston: 
1890: Lee & Shepard. 
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Devil will make people think, and that 
is the important thing. 

Count Tolstot makes bad shoes, it is 
said, and the old Latin motto about the 
shoemaker sticking to his last still holds. 
Deliver us, then, from the writer on 
political economy and ethics who tries 
to write a novel,’ especially when, as Mr. 
Wood does in his preface, he takes the 
bit between his teeth, and declares his 
freedom from the laws of art. This 
“Prefatory Note,” taken in connection 
with the narrative that follows, is so re- 
markable that we quote most of it : 


The author of this volume believes in the whole- 
someness of idealism and optimism. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to state that no attempt has been made 
to construct a novel upon conventional ‘‘ realistic ” 
lines. It seems to be evident that the deli- 
cate pen photography of the ignoble in human nature 
is too often the avinus in current literature. ‘ 
idealization of character may not be regarded as “‘ ar- 
tistic,"’ but whether or notthis attempt be successful, 
the writer will still believe that in that direction lies 
a promising field too little occupied. It may be well 
to add that in this narrative no individual has served 
as a model for character outline. 


This bold confession of faith is well 
lived up to. Nobody by any possibility 
could call this work “realistic,” “delicate 
pen photography,” — of anything what- 
ever, and consequently of anything bad, 
—or “artistic.” Whether it is idealistic 
is a question. Surely most persons will 
have other ideals than those painted by 
Mr. Wood. His characters are the most 
wooden and stilted creations possible, 
making that last*sentence of his preface 
supremely ludicrous. Fancy a painter 
announcing that in his great work of art 
“no individual has served as a model !”’ 

As art or literature then, the book is 
naught; as theology it may be better ; 
and as sociology it ought to be better 
yet, since that is Mr. Wood’s own prov- 
ince. When he attempts science, though, 
he trips, as in the statement (p. 126) of 
his evolutionist in “Anemone Cave” 
that “these low forms — almost on the 


'Edward Burton. Boston : 


Lee & Shepard. 


By Henry Wood. 1890 : 
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boundary line of the vegetable kingdom 
—in time will evolve themselves into 
more highly organized and perfect con- 
ditions.” What evolutionist has taught 
that the present low forms are likely to 
develop into higher ones, with all the 
weight of the mass of higher organic life 
pressing them down? 

A novel with a purpose indeed, but a 
good purpose and pleasantly put, is Miss 
Sparhawk’s A Chronicle of Conquest. 
It is a story of the Carlisle School for 
Indians. Polly Blatchley, a bright and 
interesting miss, goes to Carlisle to 
spend a vacation, and sees and hears so 
much while there that the book becomes 
a necessary safety valve. It is refresh- 
ing to get this view of the Indian. We 
have had pictured to us the noble red 
man needing no repentance, and the 
degraded savage incapable of becoming 
a good Indian save at his own wake, and 
many variations on these two extremes. 
Here we have the Indian as a human be- 
ing; wild and untaught, it is true, but 
when caught young, as capable of being 
educated and as responsive to kindness 
and care as any other child: Many true 
stories are told to enforce this position, 
and show that it is not a sentimental 
view, like Cooper’s, nor a brutal preju- 
dice, like the other, but a reality in daily 
practical operationat the Carlisle School. 
A most admirable institution it is, if the 
book gives a true picture of its methods 
and discipline, and of the spirit in which 
they are administered. 

Miss Sparhawk makes a strong plea 
for the allotment of lands in severalty, 
treating the Indian like a man,—the 
American way, she calls it. This solu- 
tion of the reservation problem seems to 
find most favor from those who have 
studied the question most from the hu- 
mane standpoint. 

Jack Horner’® isa story of life in Rich- 

24 Chronicle of Conquest. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 
Boston: 18906: D. Lothrop Company. 
3 Jack Horner. By Mary Spear Tiernan. Boston: 


1890: Houghton, Mifflin &o. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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mond in war times, and is an interesting 
account of the social conditions that pre- 
vailed in the Confederate capital. Jack 
is a foundling, left on the doorstep of a 
wealthy spinster, by whom he is taken 
for a good Confederate baby, and re- 
ceived with the welcome due to one who 
had lost father and mother in the cause 
that was nearest her heart. After much 
tangling and untangling of circumstan- 
ces he is proved to be no Johnny Reb 
(which came near being his name), but 
a Yankee boy. There is the usual epi- 
sode of war stories, the wounded enemy 
brought into the hquse to win the un- 
willing hearts of the people that nurse 
him back to health. The heroine, a niece 
of the good spinster lady of the house, 
has a most convenient ability in heart 
matters. She is entirely true to the Con- 
federate major, who has her promise 
and her deep reverence, and yet she can 
love at the same time the Union officer, 
the wounded enemy already mentioned. 

Fortunately the major is killed, —and 
there is a balm for the sorrow of his 
fiancée. Another young woman in the 
story, a brave little creature that sup- 
ports an invalid mother, is venturesome 
enough to marry a wealthy bachelor, 
although she loves a young Frenchman. 
But the wealthy bachelor, who seems 
quite content with the small measure of 
affection given him, is called out in the 
home guards soon after the wedding, 
and catches a cold that carries him off. 
Things don’t happen so conveniently in 
real life, and it is hardly right to deceive 
people.into taking such risks by making 
it turn out so well in stories. 

But as was said in the beginning, the 
best of this book is the picture it gives 
of Richmond in war times, the brave 
cheerfulness that madethe best of things 
in the absence of all comforts, the faith 
that would not give way, and that goes 
far to explain the long invincibility of 
Lee’s armies,—and the heartbreak at 
the end. 

The latest published of Clara Louise 
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Burnham’s stories? calls for no special 
notice. It is the same sort of a piece as 
Miss Burnham’s other novels, and is 
played by her regular stock company of 
characters. Her books are pleasant, 
innocent, and safe reading for young 
girls, and if they lack the strength of 
flavor that more sophisticated tastes 
require, so much the worse for such 
readers. 

It is a pleaaant change to finda French 
novel’ with but few repulsive and many 
respectable persons figured in it. M. 
Delpit has faith in women; yes, and 
faith in Providence, too, that suffers no 
great wrong to go unavenged. The 
principal character in As ’7 zs ix Life, 
—a name, by the way, that leads one 
to expect the usual cynical and natural 
istic treatment,— is a young man who, 
under great temptation and peculiarly 
aggravating circumstances, commits an 
unpremeditated and almost accidental 
murder. 

The theme of the book is to show how 
this crime follows him through all vicis- 
situdes of good and evil fortune, till it 
compels him to add other crimes to keep 
it hidden, and brings him at l&st to sui- 
cide. Not anew theme, but one that it 
is well to have enforced, and one that 
is an unexpected pleasure to find a 
Frenchman dwelling on. 

If this seems rather to be a slur on 
French character, we may be pardoned 
in view of the tone of the French novels 
that have lately come to our table, and 
it is only a fair reprisal for M. Delpit’s 
expressions of his opinion of Americans, 
—thus, p. 336, “United States juries, 
and particularly those of the ‘ Far West,’ 
are always accessible to influences more 
or less mysterious in their nature, [fear 
and cupidity]. . . American judges 
have not troublesome consciences !”’ 

1 The Mistress of Beech Knoll. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: 1890: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2 As'Tis in Life. By Albert Delpit. Translated by 
E. P. Robins. New York: 1890: Welch, Fracker Co. 
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For the hero comes to America, and 
indeed the crime which is the text of the 
book is committed at Willow Creek, in 
the wilds of Dakota. The French pic- 
ture of American life is amusing as a 
whole, and some of the details very 
funny, as where he brings the Mexican 
carreta into the Deadwood region, thus, 
p. 146: 

The travelers had to take a strange conveyance 
which the Yankees [s¢c] dignified with the audacious 
name of mail-coach. ! where are the fine old- 


Alas ! 
time diligences? The stage in use at the West is a 


kind of cart, mounted on two high wheels, and 
covered with a canvas top ; this vehicle of torture is 
drawn by four stout horses under the direction of a 
driver and a postillion. These gentlemen are both 
well aware of the fact that they are free American 
citizens and eligible tothe highest offices in the coun- 
try, and they profit by the fact to be drunk six hours 
out of the twelve. Travelers are only too fortunate 
when they do not telegraph ahead to the cow-boys 
along the route, so that they may plunder the pas- 
sengers. 

Such a passage makes one wonder 
if M. Delpit ever saw the Wild West 
Show do “the attack on the Deadwood 
stage.” 

For those that like detective stories, 
The Bank, Tragedy’ will prove pleasing. 
It is much on the order of Anna Kath- 
erine Green’s work, as free from the 
morbid and repulsive as it is possible for 
a story of crime to be, closely knit in 
its details, and keeping its secrets well 
until the proper time. Not that close 
study will not show loose ends, which 
would become very apparent on the 
second or third reading, but a detective 
story should no more be repeated than 
atrick at cards. To prove the assertion 
that there are such loose ends, no ac- 
count is given of the handcuffs found 
on the dead cashier. It was testified 
that they were seen in his possession 
some days before the crime, and he said 
they had been left there by some persons 
he did not know. But no reason is given 
for this, and it is a circumstance too 
vital and opportune to go without some 


explanation. 
1 The Bank Tragedy. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 
York: 1890: The Welch, Fracker Co. 
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Another detective story that will af- 
ford some hours of amusement is Nym 
Crinkle’s (A. C. Wheeler) Zoltec Cup? 
It is a long and in places exciting search 
for a peculiar cup, that represents a great 
hoard of ancient treasure. The scene is 
laid in New York and its neighborhood, 
and the time is during the war, so that 
the draft riots come in appropriately as 
furnishing the catastrophe. There is 
great ingenuity in working up the many 
vicissitudes of the search,and the variety 
in scene and character never flags, in 
spite of the great length of the story. 
There is nothing to show that Mr. 
Wheeler could not have made it twice as 
long without losing his hold on his read- 
ers. And Mr. Wheeler knows his New 
York thoroughly, from the four hundred 
to the slums. 

Hardly worthy of notice at all is 
Charles J. Bellamy’s Were They Stn- 
ners ?*® The obtuseness of the moral 
sense that could put the interrogation in 
that title makes Mr. Bellamy’s work of 
no value whatever. A man in the story 
makes love to another man’s wife,—a 
neglected wife, it is true,— and the only 
thing that prevents an elopement is her 
decision, after promising to go with him, 
that she will not spoil his career. Then 
it proves that the first marriage is void, 
and the pair marry in peace. But it is 
clear as daylight that by any right mo- 
rality the moral obliquity was no less 
because the crime was not actually com- 
mitted. 

Three novels, all belonging to that Bib- 
lical-historic type that Ben Hur by no 
means originated, but gave a great im- 
petus to, remain to be noted. The 
Master of the Magicians * is, in the first 
place, interesting as the joint work of 

2 The Toltec Cup. By Nym Crinkle (A. C. Wheeler), 
New York: 18g0: The Lew Vanderpoole Publishing 
Company. 

3 Were They Sinners? By Charles J. Bellamy. Au- 
thors’ Publishing Company : Springfield, Mass.: 1$go. 

4The Master of the Magicians. 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 


Mifflin & Company: 1890. 
by The Bancroft Company. 


By Elizabeth Stuart 
Boston : Houghton, 
For sale in San Francisco 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
her husband, as to whose qualities the 
reading world, long acquainted with the 
wife, and that with a peculiarly deep 
sense of her personality, must feel curi- 
osity. It is, in the second place, inter- 
esting because the father of Mr. Ward 
is one of the chief Assyriologists of the 
country, and we have a right to expect 
some real addition to our knowledge of 
the life of later Babylon from it ; for the 
scene is laid in Babylon in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Daniel is its chief 
hero. A preface says modestly that the 
book is not a treatise on archzology, but 
a novel, and must not be looked upon 
as an altogether trustworthy authority ; 
but no one with the most elementary 
knowledge of the history of Babylon 
can fail to see that the setting of the 
story is made with care,and must ap- 
proximate the best truth attainable. One 
cannot but contrast it with the dreadful 
jumble of Zoroastrianism and Parsee- 
ism, Daniel and Hindu jugglers, all at 
the court of Darius, made by Crawford’s 
“Zoroaster.” Zhe Master of the Magt- 
cians reads easily, too, with good feeling 
of structure, and excellent proportion 
between movement and analysis. Mrs. 
Ward’s work always had this sense of 
proportion. Beyond this, and some fine 
passages and vivid situations, we cannot 
find the story well told. There is a cer- 
tain inadequacy in all the character 
and motive,— something that we do not 
like to call crude, yet that no other word 
describes. It is a trait of manner that 
a few writers of training in other lines, 
and even of some success in fiction, 
have shown,—Mrs. Jackson in her Saxe 
Holm stories quite noticeably ; but it is 
peculiarly characteristic of the more 
thoughtful sort of unformed work. We 
have never seen the trait before in any 
writing of Mrs. Ward’s. The most pow- 
erful passages, the ones that we think 
would linger in a reader’s mind longest, 
are those that describe the insanity of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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A Son of Issachar* is so much fee- 
bler a book, that it makes detraction of 
the preceding one seem undeserved. Its 
imitation of Ben Hur is palpable, but 
most unsuccessful. The Prince of Issa- 
char is the son of the widow of Nain, 
raised from the dead ; and he is drawn 
into the following of Jesus by Judas- of 
Kerioth,— or, as our version has it, the 
Iscariot. He is wooed by an Arabian 
princess, a repudiated wife of Herod, 
who, knowing him to have been mur- 
dered by Herod, believes that his super- 
natural condition, as a man returned 
from death, guarantees him, though a 
peasant, rank sufficient for her mate, 
while his hatred of Herod makes him 
congenial. She dowers him with an 
ancient key to buried treasure, and the 
story winds back and forth between his 
life as a follower of the Nazarene, and 
as the lover of the princess and seeker 
after treasure-trove. His especial trait 
is instability, which we are told is the 
trait of Issachar (in this we think the 
author surely is thinking of the phrase 
from the characterization of Reuben, 
not Issachar); but after the resurrec- 
tion he becomes a humble and loyal dis- 
ciple, and under the name of Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr. This is an 
outline story that might have been well 
filled out; but it is weakly managed, 
with no continuity of movement, and 
less of character. There are points in 
the archzological setting that we should 
judge are good; others in which there 
seems to be little superiority over the 
older books, like Ware’s, which made no 
pretense to the scholarliness that Ebers 
and other influences force even the 
slightest writers now to attempt. 

The Hammer’? is the best of the three 
books. It is a simple and strong story 
of Judas Maccabzeus,—taken in the 
main from the Book of the Maccabees, 


14 Son of Issachar. 
York : 1890: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Francisco by Pierson & Robertson. 


2The Hammer. By Alfred J. Church. 
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but worked out with the scholarly detail 
that we should expect from its author. 
It is not, and does not pretend to be, 
much of a novel; Judas, the Hammer, 
is its hero, and the fictitious characters 
are merely a means of setting what is 
known of his life into a background 
picture of the people and the time. They 
aré intended for representatives of the 
various types of Jews prominent in the 
Maccabean period,—the Hellenizing 
Jew; the strict bigot of the old ortho- 
doxy ; the rough mountaineer, become 
robber and exile more as patriot than as 
criminal, a Jewish Robin Hood; the 
loyal Jewish woman; the moderate pa- 
triot of Judas’s own school. The great 
difficulty Judas had with these conflict- 
ing elements becomes clear when read 
in terms of individual men ; and herein 
is the best work of the historical novel. 
The awful fervor, the patriotism, the un- 
speakable heroism of the time, are well 
brought out, and one wonders in reading 
it why the life of the “ Hammer of God” 
has not been made more a subject of 
song and story. The thrilling passage 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews about the 
patriot exiles of that day would have 
made the memory of them eloquent to all 
Christian readers, had not so many un- 
familiar with the apocryphal books, and 
not understanding the allusion, some- 
how confused the reference with the 
later story of Christian martyrs, in face 
of the writer’s plain statement that he 
speaks of Jewish history, and of mar- 
tyrs without the Christian hope : “ They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were slain with 
the sword; they went about in sheep- 
skins, in goatskins ; being destitute, af- 
, flicted, evil entreated (of whom the 
world was not worthy), wandering in 
deserts and mountains and caves, and 
the holes of the earth. And these all, 
having had witness borne to them 
through their faith, received not the 
promise, God having provided some bet- 
ter thing concerning us, that apart from 
us they should not be made perfect. 
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Therefore, let us also, seeing we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith.” But 
to the devout Jew, familiar with his na- 
tion’s history, how stirring and touching 
must have been this final passage of the 
review of the heroes of his ancestry, 
beginning with Abel, and ending with 
these Maccabean martyrs, “of whom 
the world was not worthy.”” Nowhere 
in the whole review does the writer’s 
love of his people’s heroes take so fer- 
vent a tone. 

The book is especially to be commend- 
ed for Sunday School libraries, for a 
gift book to young people, or for refer- 
ence reading in history clubs and classes. 

In closing this review of an unusually 
miscellaneous set of books, we wish to 
add a few words more about the Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. edition of Thackeray’s 
works, the first issues of which were 
noted about a year ago. An examina- 
tion of a good many editions of Thack- 
eray leads us to the judgment that price, 
completeness, and all things considered, 
it is the most satisfactory edition of 
Thackeray now on the market. Others 
excel in points,— in illustration, in size 
of type, in paper, in margin, in other 
ways,—but none seems to us to combine 
more advantages than this. 

The. two final volumes containing 
matter not usually included in sets of 
Thackeray, have in them much that is 
thoroughly characteristic. Of course 
some of it is slight, trifles published in 
Punch ; some is on subjects now forgot- 
ten, as the art gallery talks ; some of it is 
repetition of things he has said in 
other places, — but none the less, there 
is quite enough that Thackeray lovers 
are glad to have to justify the addition 
of the two volumes. 

1The Complete Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Vols. 22. Boston: 1889: Houghton, Mifflin. & 
Co. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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THE lesson of this census ought to be convincing 
as to the need of expert management by trained 
statisticians in such a piece of work. Considering 
its enormous importance, it is hard to understand 
the laxity that made no effort to place at its head 
any statistical expert, and allowed its appointments 
to be taken out of the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission so early. As a consequence, we find 
ourselves practically without a census for this decade. 
The most immediately startling result is that rep- 
resentation must be apportioned upon the basis of 
figures that every one is discontented with, and 
doubtful of. The people will have no confidence 
that they are being represented in fair proportion to 
their numbers. But serious as this is, it is no less 
serious that for the coming decade we shall be un- 
able to do much more than estimate and conjecture, 
in getting the bases of fact from which to draw any 
exact conclusions about the industrial or sociologi- 
cal conditions of the nation. Figures may lie pretty 


badly, but their mendacity is nothing to that of loose 
general observation; e very one who has studied must 


have observed how astonishingly so simple a test as 
counting the people in a room may disperse falla- 
cies. Even careful observers are utterly confuted 
and put to flight by a few percentages. One of the 
most careful physicians in the country declared as 
the result of his observation, that college women 
had a glaringly high proportion of break-downs in 
health ; and when a committee counted the number 
of them to the thousand who did so break down, 
behold, it was fewer than among other women. 
Every one of us may find himself corrected in his 
observations, every day of his life, by such a test. 
How demoralizing, then, must it be for our law- 
makers to have to depend, in dealings with infinite- 
ly complex matters, upon no more solid basis than 
observation and report. And how many private in- 
vestigations and actions of great importance will be 
crippled by want of evidence in the data. 


WE have not, in this country, any really trained 
expert in census matters. General Walker comes 
the nearest to being one, and could now, as hereto- 
fore, make a very creditablecensus. But noone can 
doubt that he, or some one else, could manage such 
work in a way to bring tenfold value out of it, if it 
were his profession. It has been suggested that the 
census should be put into the hands of a permanent 
committee — in other words, a board of statistics — 
who should be as non-partisan as the Smithsonian 
Institute ; and that they should divide it into ten 
parts, taking a part each year through the decade. 
This system would be only subject to the drawbacks 


that the comparative use of statistics would be hin- 
dered by one set of data being perhaps five years 
older than another, with which it might be desired 
to bring them into relation. The consumption of wines 
and liquors in 1895, for instance, could not be 
brought into any exact ratios with population, if that 
was enumerated five years earlier. But the system 
would have great counterbalanding advantages ; and 
something that shall keep certain men in service as 
experts, constantly employed in the management of 
govermental statistics, seems to be the only way in 
which trained non-partisan census work can be had. 


How the Boys of Thirty Years ago Felt 
about the War. 


IN looking over some faded yellow letters written 
thirty years ago, I found one from a dear frank lad 
of sixteen to his motherin California, asking her per- 
mission to enlist in the army. The letter is copied 
below. The answer I have not by me; it was ‘* Go, 
my boy, and God bless you.” 

CAVENDISH, VERMONT, Aug. 8, 1861. 

Dar Mother: . . . IUsuppose you have heard 
before this of the battle of Bull’s Run, It was a very 
bad thing to get beaten in the first great battle. I 
hope the people in California are good Unionists. 
Vermont hassent two regiments of three years volun- 
teers and one of three months men, and is going to 
raise two regiments more for three years. I think 
every man or boy who is able ought to volunteer, 
and I want your full consent to my enlisting if I can 
get achance. I am not quite as old as the standard, 
but I am over the required height and stout in pro- 
portion. A Mr, Atherton is raising a company in 
this town and Charlie Bond is going in it, and he is 
only a little older than I, and I am larger and as 
strong ashe. Mr. Bigelow is willing, he says, if you 
are, and [ tell him I know you willgive your consent, 
for you are a patriotic woman and will do all you can 
for your country when it is in need. The term of 
enlistment is for three years, if not sooner discharged, 
and I know there are a great many dangers, hard- 
ships and privations to go thro’ with, but I am in 
earnest. I don’t go asa great many do, thinking it 
is all easy enough and all very good fun. I may get 
killed or maimed for life, but still I am willing totake 
my chance with the brave men who are fighting for 
the Union, and I know you would not have it said 
that your boy was afraid to volunteer to fight for his 
country. I wish you would answer this as quickly 
as you can, for I want to go in the Cavendish Com- 
pany if I can, and it will be full soon. Please give 
your full permission in writing, for I must have it to 
show to Mr. Atherton, 
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Don’t let anybody in Los Angeles deter you from 
saying I may go, aud be as quick as possible, for I 
don’t want to lose the chance of going in this com- 
pany. If I am killed remember it was in a good 
cause. 

Pray for me and my country. 

Your affectionate Son, 


This brave lad died in the hospital at Harrison’s 
Landing, Virginia, in January, 1853. His Captain 
wrote to his mother, ‘‘ He was a good man anda good 
soldier. He had been in seven battles. He died 
peacefully.” 

I have thought that the boys of this generation 


ought to see this letter of a boy of 1861. 
S. 7. 


MounT HAMILTON, CAL., September, 1890. 


California’s Historical Monument. 
To THE EpttoR OF THE OVERLAND : 

The award made on the 17th September last of 
the contract for California’s Historical Monument to 
be erected in front of the San Francisco City Hall, 
in accordance with the bequest of the late Mr. James 
Lick, deserves some further mention than it has yet 
received from the public press. The comprehensive 
conception of the monument in the philanthropist’s 
deed of trust, and the large sum ($100,000) set apart 
for it, give us aright to expect a work of high art ; 
and at the same time imposes on the trustees a seri- 
ous responsibility in selecting the design and the 
artist for the occasion. It is a well known fact that 
similar responsibilities have been met in a very un- 
satisfactory manner, by the trustees selected to ob- 
tain public monuments in some English and in 
many American cities, perhaps nowhere with more 
general and notorious discredit than in our national 
Capital. 

It was clearly indicated in Mr. Lick’s deed of 
trust, that his Historical Monument was to be a 
work of statuary ; and yet when the drawings under 
the first competition were submitted, it was found 
that a number of them were from persons who had 
not only never studied statuary, or modeled a hu- 
man figure, but had not even made a profession of 
fine art in any of its branches; and who intended, 
in case of receiving the final award, to treat it asa 
trade contract, perhaps employing some artist to do 
part of the work, but without giving him any of the 
credit. Their purpose was to make the work main- 
ly one of architecture, using the sculpture as a sub- 
ordinate decoration. 

Twenty-four drawings were submitted. Some, as 
stated, were from tradesmen ; some were by Eastern 
sculptors whose works adorn American cities; and one 
was bya native Californian, Mr. Frank Happersber- 
ger, who, after studying sculpture in Munich, opened 
a studio in San Francisco and devoted himself here to 
his art. His residence here gave him facilities for 
studying the history and local customs to be illustra- 
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ted by the monument; and when four drawings 
were selected as the most meritorious, and as the 
bases of models, it was found that Mr. Happersber- 
ger was the author of one. And among the four he 
was the only sculptor. He was the only designer 
of a model to whom a final award could be given, 
without disgrace to the city and State. An award 
to an architect or a decorator would have been as 
grossly inappropriate, as would have been the em- 
ployment of an illiterate bootblack to read, as his 
own production, the poem or oration at some great 
national festivity, with the knowledge that the clown 
would hire some starveling writer to do the literary 
work for a pittance and without public announce- 
ment of the true authorship. 

The Lick trustees were charged with the erection 
of two works of statuary. One, the Key Monument, 
in the Park, by W. W. Story, completed several 
years ago, is‘above the average of such works in 
mevit ; the other, the Historical Monument, will, we 
have reason to hope, be at least equally good. In 
neither case did the trustees award the contract to 
a middleman or to a person not a successful pro- 
fessional sculptor. They have well discharged the 
artistic duties imposed on them by Mr. Lick. 

M. Happersberger is already well and favorably 
known by his Garfield Monument in the Park. Its 
main figure, that of the orator President, is simple, 
easy, and dignified in its attitude, excellent in the 
expression and features of the face, and graceful 
in its drapery. In countenance, dress, and attitude, 
the subordinate figure of America is one of the best 
representatives of mourning to be found in sculpture. 

It was while he was still a stulent in Munich, 
where he had spent eight years, that he obtained 
that contract, his design being preferred out of a list 
of twenty-one without any knowledge on the part 
of those wha decided in his favor that he was a Cal- 
ifornian. It is Mc. Hippersberger’s intention to do 
the greater part, and if possible the whole, of the 
work on the Historical Monument in this city and 
he hopes to complete it in three or four years. 

John S. Hittell. 
J.C. FP. 

FREMONT !— A name to thrill through coming time 

Brave, noble hearts of every race and clime ! 

Dauntless explorer! Who through perils dire, 

With brow unfaltering, and a heart of fire, 

Won for his land an empire, and a sea,— 

And led the pioneers of States to be ! 


A knightly leader, and beloved of all,— 

An office-holder but at Freedom’s call,— 

A statesman-soldier,—- quick to strike the blow 
Surest to save by crippling sore the foe,— 

A lover-husband to his latest day, 

And worthy her who was his manhood’s stay, 
Thus shall his country yet, with one acclaim, 
*Mong her ‘‘ Immortals” write his stainless 


name ! 
Caroline M. Severance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Code of Morals.! 


A NEW edition has been put forth of the little book 
which its author tells us is the result of standing on 
the shoulders of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, and 
by putting himself in harmony with the great social, 
industrial, political, and religious changes of the 
jast seventeen centuries, endeavoring to do for his 
age what they did for theirs. 

The book is strong, manly, wholesome, an1 help- 
ful, but in its construction is a curious example of 
alternating egos. Now the conservative man, the 
disciple of Wayland and Adam Smith, speaks, and 
now the modern spirit of the age (the renaissance of 
a far-back pagan philosophy) speaks through him. 
Asan example of the latter, take his opinion that 
children born blind, deaf, idiotic, or seriously de- 
formed, should not be permitted to live ; and that 
the habitual drunkard, the sturdy beggar, and the 
hopelessly insane, should be promptly exterminated. 

This is shocking, but agrees with the convictions 
of many calm thinkers, in view of the ever denser 
peopling of a planet whose area is fixed. 

Strangely enough, this implied teaching of the 
heredity of crime and disease is all we get in the 
book. Mr. Hittell might have spared a little space 
to warn us that much over-exercise of any physical 
function in the parent tends to become debility, in- 
sanity, or crime, in the descendant. 

But the striking inconsistencies of the hook occur 
in those sections devoted to political duties, where 
he adjures us to “resist communism,” to ‘‘advance 
by small steps,” to believe that ‘‘the ruling classes 
are always trying to better the condition of the 
masses,” not to “believe any one who tells us the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer,” and to 
“emigrate ” if we cannot submit to our governmental 
institutions ‘‘ without chafing.” How does this 
agree with the advice to “‘ be in readiness to start or 
aid any reformatory movement that has a fair chance 
of success,” (either for the present generation or for 
posterity, we take it), or to ‘‘ resist injustice when- 
ever you can effectually”? or again, to ‘help the 
tendency towards equality ” and ‘‘ against those dis- 
tinctions which serve to separate the rich from the 
poor ?” 

In touching upon the history of communsim his 
researches end at 1870. Does Mr. Hittell not think 
much has happened since 1870? There have been 
experiments and failures he coul: use as illustrations 
of his statement that ‘* much of dur immorality is 
the result of defective social, political, industrial, and 


1A Code of Morals. By JohnS. Hittell. San Fran- 


cisco; 1890: The Bancroft Company. 


ecclesiastical institutions,” and that would help hin 
to admit not only (what he does admit) that ‘*com- 
munism is right as to its purposes,” but that even its 
methods, when they stop short of actual violence, 
and invasion of vested rights, are the methods that 
have throughout historic time wrung reforms from 
reluctant governments. 


A Book on Voice Culture and Elocution.? 


The author of this book, Wm. T. Ross, has issued 
a painstaking and creditable work; all the more 
creditable because he has to deal with a subject that 
is shamefully neglected in most of our schools, public 
and private. Not but what the pupils are freely 
called upon to declaim on grand occasions, though 
even then with little careful preparation ; but the 
same pupils are seldom taught that the most impor- 
tant branch of elocution is the colloquial, and after 
that the art of reading aloud. 

In the book before us we find many valuable ex- 
planatory chapters upon the whole subject, accom- 
panied by plates illustrative of the position and na- 
ture of the vocal organs, together with numerous 
suggestive hints as to the treatment of those organs. 
There is also an excellent table of exercises upon 
difficult combinations of syllables and words. We 
cannot but think, however, that a judicious course 
of lessons in vocal music by the Italian method is a 
more thorough, and certainly a pleasanter, mode of 
vocal culture than any other. When this method is 
impracticable, the teacher can easily select from Mr. 
Ross’s examples such as would suit the individual 
pupil, and not weary him by their multiplicity. 

In the author’s praiseworthy desire to represent 
Californian poetry among his selections, he has 
hardly done justice to the subject. There are five 
selections from the writings of Mr. Emerson Brooks, 
and not one from those of Bret Harte or of Professor 
Sill; to say nothing of other worthy if less brilliant 
names, 


Story’s Conversations in a Studio.’ 


Two delightful volumes of chats on a great variety 
of subjects are the gathering into book form of 
Story’s Conversations in a Studio, from Blackwood. 
So large is the variety that it takes twenty-three 


2Voice Culture and Elocution. By Wm. T. Ross, 
New York: 1890: The Baker & TaylorCompany. For 
sale in San Francisco by Payot, Upham, & Co. 

8 Conversations in a Studio. By William Wetmore 
Story. Vols. 2. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890, For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co, 
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pages of fine type to index them, and they range from 
gems and flies to idealism and the pronunciation 
of Latin, from Homer to the modern critic, over 
broad reaches of art, nature, philosophy, literature, 
social science, and theology. Despite this range, 
Mr. Story does not touch a subject of them all that 
he does not bring out some quaint information, or 
some fresh thought, or some new point of view. 

sut little attention is given to any dramatic prob- 
ability in the dialogues, and the two interlocutors 
are both Mr. Story chatting in his interesting way. 
It is not material which one of them is speaking. 
Nevertheless the dialogue form has great advantages 
in its freedom from restriction of any sort, and its 
colloquial ease. This license is made the most of, 
perhaps with the purpose of enticing petty critics 
into the trap of gloating over small inaccuracies, as 
when he misquotes Romeo (page 86):— 
** But see / what light from yonder window shines ?” 
Or (page 120}, ‘‘It is a poor thing, perhaps, as 
Audrey says, but our own.” It is impossible that 
these could have slipped in unbeknown to so critical 
a Shakespeare scholar. An amusing colloquial effect 
is given again by the touch on page 62, referring to 
a portrait by Poppzea on ‘‘ a gem representing her in 
the possession of the Earl of Exeter.” It is curious 
how these small defects, if they be defects at all, 
heighten the reader’s pleasure by keeping him on the 
watch for them. And the colloquial nature of the 
discourse does not forbid passages of real eloquence, 
as that on Rome (page 285). 

But Mr. Story is most interesting when he talks of 
matters in his own peculiar province of art, sculpture. 
The account given of the way in which ideas come 
to a sculptor, and how he works them out, .how he 
feels about his work in its execution and afterwards, 
his helps and his discouragements, and of a multi- 
tude of such subjects, are intensely interesting and 
valuable. 

The plan of the book would seem to permit of un- 
limited expansion, and they might be continued in- 
definitely, before anybody would be inclined to cry 
enough. 

Briefer Notice. 

In a@ Club Corner, subtitled ‘‘ The Monologue of 
a Man who might have been Sociable,” is the latest 
book of a series that began with *‘ A Club of One,” 
and has no parallel in ancient or modern literature. 
Every page sparkles with a wit or brilliance or elo- 
quence that came from the remainder of the literary 
world, and from all ages, but none of it from the 
author. It is simply a scrap book of quotations 
under disconnected heads. The quotations are in- 
deed admirable ; there is not a poor or commonplace 
one in the volume from end to end, but there is noth- 
ing whatever of the author whose name is appended, 
—not even a string to run through the pearls. Mon- 

1In a Club Corner. By A. P. Russell. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890: For sale 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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taigne’s profuseness in quotation does not even sug- 
gest such a book as this. There is no attempt here 
at any filling or padding by the author. He quotes 
baldly. the exact words, and honestly states the 
source of the quotation. His taste in selection is 
exquisite, but the attempt by the title page and by 
the statement of an alleged author’s name to sell the 
book as original matter is indefensible. Our Cats, 
and All About Them ? is a delightful book for the lov- 
er of cats, one which may interest and convert many 
who have heretofore looked with indifference or 
dislike upon this most domestic of animals. As the 
title page declares, the book treats of ‘*‘ their varie- 
ties, habits, and management ; and for show, the 
standard of excellence and beauty.”’ A very valuable 
chapter is the one on the “‘ diseases of cats,’’ which 
gives a list of remedies for many of the ailments to 
which they are subject, and anxious owners of suffer- 
ing pets need no longer despair if catnip fail. It 
.abounds in interesting anecdotes, and is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated by the author, Harrison 
Weir. On the whole, it is probably the most charm- 
ing book of its kind ever published. It was a 
yrievous oversight or impertinence of the publishers to 
put Nettleton, the translator’s name, on the cover and 
back of Signor Mantegazza’s Zhe T7artuffian Age.® It 
is a small book, showing that this of all ages is the age 
of hypocrites, and that in all the relations of life. 
This indictment is pushed to a clear conviction, and 
there is no escape even by Mr. Weller’s alibi. The 
gleam of hope in this sad state of affairs is that Sig- 
nor Mantegazza goes on to prove that it is a neces 

sary stage inf the evolution out of the Age of Violence 
intothe Age of Reason. In the first men were openly 
brutal and fierce, in the last they will have nothing 
to conceal; now we have at least the grace to be 
ashamed of our worser motives and cloak them from 
sight. ——Great Senators is a sketchy little book, in 
which portraits are drawn of many of the intellectual 
giants in Congress forty years ago. Its author was a 
reporter in the Senate in 1848-49, and _ has retained 
with interesting clearness the memories of the per- 
sonages and scenes there witnessed. It is bright and 
chatty, and sufficiently anecdotal to make it a pleasant 
companion for an idle hour.——7he Kingdom of the 
Unselfish : or the Empire of the Wise,® is a study 
into the evolution of morality. Mr. Peck takes the 
cheerful view of the matter, and believes that the 
time is nearly or quite ripe for the establishment of 
a visible organization of those that have evolved 
sufficiently to take a step toward the millenium. 

2 Our Cats, and All About Them. Bv Harrison Weir. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1889: For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

8The Tartuffian Age. By Paul Mantegazza. Bos- 
ton: 1890 Lee & Shepard. For sale in San Francisco 
by Samuel Carson & Co, 

4Great Senators. By Oliver Dyer. 
ert Bonner’s Sons: 1890. 

6 The Kingdom of the Unselfish ; or, Empire of the 
Wise. By John Lord Peck. New York: 1889 ? Empire 
Book Bureau. 
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